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Dart  It 

CHAPTER   I. 

AND    SO    THEY    WERE    MARRIED,    AND    LIVED 
HAPPILY    EVER    AFTER. 

"AND  so  they  were  married,  and  lived  happily 
ever  after."  Such  is  the  orthodox  conclusion  of 
the  ordinary  novel.  But  it  is  not  the  conclusion 
of  real  life.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  in  every 
day,  and  365  days  in  every  year,  and  making 
an  ample  allowance  of  ten  hours  a  day  for  sleep 
ing  and  eating,  there  remain  5,110  hours  in  each 
year  which  have  somehow  or  other  to  be  filled 
up.  Now  the  most  attached  couple  cannot  spend 
5, no  hours  each  year,  for  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
years,  in  billing  and  cooing.  They  must  have 
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other  resources.  The  wife  may  to  a  certain  extent 
find  them  in  managing  her  household  affairs  and 
looking  after  her  children  and  servants.  And 
the  choice  of  dresses  and  bonnets,  their  making 
up,  putting  on,  and  wearing,  occupy  a  considerable 
part  of  the  average  female  mind  and  portion  of 
her  time,  against  which  the  male  has  little  to- 
set  but  the  solace  of  tobacco.  But  a  man  cannot 
smoke,  any  more  than  he  can  eat  or  sleep,  all 
day.  And  how  about  those  odd  5,110  hours? 
Necessity,  that  strict  but  beneficent  schoolmistress,, 
solves  the  problem  for  most  men  by  obliging 
them  to  work  for  a  living.  But  for  those  who 
have  the  good,  or  rather  we  believe  in  most 
instances  the  bad  fortune,  to  be  born  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  their  mouths,  and  not  be  compelled, 
to  work,  what  are  they  to  do?  A  very  small 
minority  of  the  exceptionally  clever  and  ambi 
tious  may  take  to  politics.  A  larger  number, 
let  us  hope  still  a  minority,  may  go  to  the  bad,, 
and  illustrate  the  lines  of  the  hymn  : 

For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do. 
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They  may  flirt  with  other  men's  wives,  and 
with  professional  beauties,  to  relieve  the  deadly 
tedium  of  going  to  London  parties  night  after 
night,  and  riding  in  Rotten  Row  day  after  day, 
without  an  object.  They  may  bet,  or  gamble, 
or  do  worse  things,  for  there  are  always  plenty 
of  ways  of  going  to  the  bad,  and  Satan  has  not 
to  be  very  particular  in  his  choice  of  flies  in 
fishing  for  bad  souls  corrupted  by  idleness.  But 
the  majority  of  married  men  who  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  are  neither  exceptionally  good  nor  bad, 
what  becomes  of  them,  and  how  do  they  fill 
up  the  5, no  hours?  Well,  a  good  many  dawdle 
about  all  day  at  home,  and  fidget  their  wives  and 
fret  their  servants,  and  fuss  over  trifles,  and  when 
that  is  the  case,  depend  upon  it  they  do  not 
"  live  happily  ever  after."  Or  they  make  dilettante 
pretences  of  doing  something,  write  articles  that 
are  never  accepted,  paint  pictures  that  are  always 
rejected,  and  that,  too,  is  not  exactly  the  way  to 
be  happy.  Let  us  hope  for  their  wives'  sakes 
that  they  are  sportsmen,  for  that  at  any  rate 
does  take  them  out  of  the  house  for  a  good  many 
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hours  of  the  day,  and  gives  them,  if  not  a  very 
intellectual,  a  manly  and  invigorating  pursuit,  and 
they  come  home  hungry  and  in  good  humour, 
always  provided  the  wife  has  done  her  part  and 
secured  that  most  inestimable  of  earthly  treasures, 
a  good  cook.  And  should  he  develop  a  taste 
for  whist,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  rubber  in  the  after 
noon,  at  a  good  club  for  moderate  stakes,  why, 
that  is  also  to  be  reckoned  as  clear  gain  for  the 
matrimonial  budget  of  happiness. 

But  even  this  is  not  enough,  for  since  Adam, 
so  fortunately  for  his  descendants,  ate  the  apple, 
and  entailed  on  them  the  curse,  or  rather  blessing, 
of  "living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow/'  work, 
real,  honest,  substantial  work,  of  some  sort  or 
other,  is  the  one  indispensable  requisite  of  human 
happiness.  You  might  as  well  expect  a  lobster 
to  be  happy  whose  shell  would  not  expand  and 
allow  of  his  natural  growth,  or  expect  a  Chinese 
lady  with  bandaged  feet  to  shine  in  a  Highland 
reel,  as  to  suppose  that  a  man  can  be  really  happy 
whose  development  is  arrested  by  the  fatal  blight 
of  having  nothing  particular  to  do  with  himself. 
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And  better  it  is  for  the  wife  to  have  to  spend 
her  days  nursing  a  real  invalid,  than  in  nursing 
the  fancies  of  the  mental  invalid,  who,  in  the 
words  of  Burns, 

With  even  down  want  of  work  is  curst. 
Accordingly    the    question    whether    they    "  lived 
happily   ever    after,"   can    only   be   answered   by 
asking   this   other   question  :    "  Did   they  live   so 
as  to  deserve  to  live  happily  ? " 

If  this  were  meant  to  be  an  ordinary  novel  we 
should  perhaps  do  better  to  accept  the  ordinary 
formula,  for  although  life  does  not  terminate  with 
marriage,  the  interest  of  a  majority  of  readers 
probably  does.  But  this  is  not  meant  to  be  an 
ordinary  novel.  We  are  perfectly  aware  that  it- 
contains  no  striking  incidents,  no  ingenious  plot, 
no  startling  denouement.  But,  gentle  reader,  if  you 
allow  us  for  one  moment  to  take  you  into  our 
intimate  confidence,  and  whisper  to  you  our 
secret  hope,  it  is  this  :  that  possibly  we  might  be 
able  to  paint  for  you  on  this  canvas  of  the  mis 
adventures  of  a  modern  Don  Quixote,  some  little 
bit  of  a  picture  of  real  life,  life  with  its  smiles  and 
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tears,  its  daily  incidents,  and  trials,  and  per 
plexities,  its  joys  and  sorrows. 

And  possibly,  that  as  we  have  laughed  at  and 
loved  Fitzmuddle  ourselves,  some  few  others  may 
do  so  likewise;  and  some  may  think  that  Mary 
was  good,  and  sweet,  and  strong,  and  sensible ; 
and  Maggie  a  fine,  frank,  sonsie  Highland  lassie; 
and  Donald  a  gentleman  by  nature,  though  a 
gillie  by  birth.  And  they  may  think  that  the 
things  that  happen  to  them,  and  the  things  they 
say  and  do,  are  not  altogether  unlike  what  might 
have  happened  and  might  have  been  said  and 
done  in  actual  life. 

But  this  is  an  ambitious  attempt,  and  what  will 
the  critics  say?  Perhaps,  instead  of  laughing  at 
Fitzmuddle,  they  will  laugh  at  me.  Well,  to  tell 
the  honest  truth,  I  do  not  so  very  much  care  ;  my 
soul  is  not  such  an  extremely  "  ethereal  particle '; 
as  to  let  itself  be  "snuffed  out  by  an  article."  The 
book  is  a  harmless  book,  and  no  one  can  be  the 
worse — while  possibly  some  may  be  the  better — 
for  reading  it.  It  has  given  me  pleasure  in  writing 
it,  and  that  no  one  can  take  away. 
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So  we  will  just  chance  the  critics.  Not  that  we 
have  any  quarrel  with  them — quite  the  contrary  ; 
they  are  a  most  useful  set  of  men,  sweeping  away 
into  oblivion  an  infinite  amount  of  rubbish.  Many 
of  them  are  men  living  honestly  by  their  pens,  and 
to  live  they  must  write  smart  articles,  and  to  write 
smart  articles  they  must  not  be  all  sugar,  for  a 
certain  seasoning  of  salt  and  vinegar  is  required  to 
give  a  relish.  And  authors  are  very  apt  to  be  like 
mammas  and  nurses,  who  think  their  babies  such 
prodigies  as  the  world  never  saw ;  while  the  critic, 
who  has  to  pass  judgment  upon  a  dozen  or  two  of 
them  every  week,  is  rather  disposed  to  consider 
them  little  nuisances,  and,  perhaps,  if  he  does 
happen  to  come  across  a  really  pretty  one  at  long 
intervals,  he  is  so  blase  about  babies  that  he  dis 
misses  it  with  some  disparaging  remark. 

Still,  the  British  critic  is  on  the  whole  an  in 
telligent  and  not  unkindly  disposed  person,  and  no 
one  need  be  much  afraid  of  him  who  is  not  guilty 
of  pretension  and  vulgarity ;  and  if  he  does  dis 
parage  some  marvellous  baby,  there  is  always  a 
court  of  appeal  open  to  the  great  British  public' 
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In  these  days,  when  there  are  circulating  libraries 
and  bookstalls  by  the  thousand,  and  readers  by 
the  million,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  books,  like 
water,  will  not  find  their  level,  and  anything  that 
deserves  to  live  will  live ;  only  where  a  hundred 
books  are  written  now  for  one  that  was  written 
formerly,  the  world  would  be  blocked  up  with  books 
if  ninety -nine  out  of  the  hundred  (and  therefore, 
according  to  the  calculus  of  probabilities,  this  of 
ours  along  with  them)  were  not 

Cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void. 

If  so,  we  shall  bear  our  fate  with  an  equal  mind. 
But  if  it  should  turn  out  that,  at  some  future  day, 
some  well-thumbed  volume  of  this  production  of 
our  brain  should  be  advanced  to  such  high  honour  as 
to  be  read  with  interest  by  Alices  and  Janes  in  the 
servants'  parlour,  or,  still  better,  if  some  real  Miss 
Brown,  reading  it  over  her  cup  of  evening  tea  after 
the  humble  labours  of  a  well-spent  day,  should  find 
a  soft  spot  touched  in  her  middle-aged  bosom,  and 
have  to  wipe  her  spectacles  before  she  finished  the 
chapter — why,  then,  we  should,  to  use  a  homely  but 
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expressive  phrase,  feel  "  as  pleased  as  Punch  and 
as  proud  as  peacocks." 

So,  bearing  in  mind  the  adage  that  "faint  heart 
never  won  fair  lady,"  let  us  follow  the  inspiration 
of  our  own  genius,  and,  regardless  of  the  possible 
cavils  of  critics  and  yawns  of  readers,  proceed  to 
give  in  these  concluding  chapters  what  to  us  seems 
necessary  to  make  our  story  something  more  like  a 
transcript  of  real  life  than  if  we  cut  it  short  with 
the  commonplace  formula,  "and  so  they  were 
married,  and  lived  happily  ever  after." 

Marriage,  instead  of  being  the  conclusion  of 
a  life's  history,  is  in  reality,  in  most  cases,  only 
its  commencement.  It  marks  the  period  when 
the  illusions  and  aimless  strivings  and  yearnings  of 
early  life  come  to  an  end,  and  the  married  couple 
settle  down  in  earnest  to  the  serious  business  of 
life.  They  have  made  their  bed,  and  for  better 
or  worse  must  lie  on  it.  They  must  face  the 
world  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  fancy  may  have 
painted  it.  They  must  ^see  each  other  as  they 
really  are,  and  not  through  the  haze  of  romance,  or 
in  the  glowing,  tremulous  light  of  unsatisfied  love. 
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This  is  true  generally,  but  in  the  special  case 
of  Augustus  and  Mary  it  was  specially  true.  Up 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  had  been  a  shy, 
sensitive  youth,  morbidly  conscious  of  his  own 
deficiencies,  and  shrinking  from  contact  with  the 
realities  of  the  world  and  with  his  fellow  men. 
Mary  made  a  man  of  him.  Her  kindly,  gentle 
influence  thawed  his  reserve,  and  inspired  him 
with  confidence ;  and  contact  with  her  strong 
sense  and  bright  intelligence  awakened  the  dor 
mant  faculties  of  his  nature,  and  gave  him  just 
enough  support  not  to  oppress  him  with  a  sense 
of  inferiority,  but  to  encourage  him  to  hold  his 
own,  and  assert  himself  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
manner. 

At  the  end  of  a  year  you  could  hardly  have 
recognised  the  Fitzmuddle  who  was  always  hesi 
tating  and  blushing,  and  falling  out  of  one 
ludicrous  misadventure  into  another ;  and  the  only 
traces  left  of  the  early  Fitzmuddle,  in  the  kindly 
and  courteous  gentleman  of  later  years,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  innate  modesty  and  delicacy  of 
temperament  which  never  forsook  him,  and  some 
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slight  and  harmless  eccentricities  which  might 
make  you  smile,  but  at  the  same  time  made  you 
love  him  better. 

And  as  for  Mary,  it  was  perhaps  even  more 
true  that  her  real  woman's  life  commenced  with 
her  marriage.  As  she  said  herself  on  that  memo 
rable  night  when  she  lay  debating  whether  to 
accept  Fitzmuddle's  offer,  she  had  been  obliged 
to  be  the  man  of  the  family  so  long,  that  she 
feared  she  had  lost  her  woman's  nature.  At  times 
that  feeling  had  come  over  her  which  made  her 
knit  her  brow  and  set  her  teeth  in  grim  defiance 
of  Fate.  And  she  had  been  obliged  to  feel  hard 
and  self-reliant,  when  she  was  the  sole  support 
of  the  family,  and  had  to  bear  the  whole  weight 
of  its  debts  and  difficulties  on  her  young  shoulders. 
But  this  was  not  her  true  nature,  as  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  any  true  woman  who  is  naturally  an 
affectionate  creature,  only  too  ready  to  love  if  she 
can  find  an  object  who  will  give  her  a  chance  of 
loving,  by  returning  her  affection,  and  showing 
himself  not  altogether  unworthy  of  it. 

If  a  married  couple  do  not  agree,  I  am  con- 
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vinced  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  fault  is 
with  the  husband.  He  has  had  his  innings,  and 
if,  in  daily  contact  with  a  woman  who  once  loved 
him,  and  who  is  eager  and  anxious  to  continue 
to  do  so,  he  cannot  retain  her  affection,  it  must 
almost  inevitably  be  because  he  is  a  muff,  and 
cannot  play  decently  the  cards  that  have  been 
dealt  him.  He  must  have  said  and  done  things, 
and  that  not  once  or  twice  but  often,  which 
destroy  her  respect  for  him,  and  wound  her  finer 
feelings. 

But  in  Mary's  case,  the  very  opposite  occurred. 
Every  day  she  saw  more  clearly  the  exceeding 
goodness  and  graciousness  of  her  husband's  nature, 
that  had  been  hidden  under  the  mask  of  shyness 
and  reserve,  and  day  by  day  she  saw  his  intellect 
expanding,  as  his  confidence  in  himself  grew  in 
the  sunshine  of  her  fostering  love.  And  if  occa 
sionally  she  had  to  smile  at  some  little  eccentricity, 
and  he  came  to  her  for  counsel  and  support  in 
any  difficulty,  you  may  be  sure  she  loved  him 
none  the  worse,  but  all  the  better  for  it. 

In   short,    if    a   philometer   could    have    been 
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constructed  to  gauge  the  amount  of  genuine 
love,  like  that  foolometer  of  Sydney  Smith's, 
which  was  so  useful  in  gauging  the  depths  of 
human  folly,  it  is  my  belief  that,  although  Mary 
was  not  so  desperately  in  love  as  Augustus  on 
the  day  of  their  marriage,  the  reading  of  the 
instrument  would  have  shown  quite  as  many 
degrees  of  love  in  her  case  as  in  that  of  her 
husband's  if  taken  a  year  afterwards. 

And  as  she  loved  she  softened.  The  hard 
thoughts  quite  disappeared  from  her  mind,  and 
the  hard  looks  from  her  face,  one  effect  of  which 
was  that  at  thirty  she  was  decidedly  a  better- 
looking  woman  than  she  had  been  at  twenty. 

After  a  time  an  event  occurred  which  un 
folded  fresh  sleeping  blossoms  in  her  woman's 
nature ;  for  there  was  more  nursing  upon  sofas, 
but  this  time  it  was  not  Mary  who  nursed 
Augustus,  but  the  other  way  about.  And  when 
the  son  and  heir  was  born  I  am  afraid  that 
even  Mary's  strong  sense  gave  in  to  the  pleasing 
delusion  that  it  was  a  perfect  paragon  of  babies, 
such  as  the  world  had  never  seen.  As  if  there 
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are  not  some  1,200  millions  of  men  and  women 
living  in  the  world,  and  therefore  on  the  average 
some  1,200  millions  or  more  of  babies  born  in 
each  generation,  say,  of  thirty  years,  to  keep 
up  the  world's  population ;  and  if  all  babies  are 
paragons,  where  are  the  1,200  millions  of  paragons 
when  they  come  to  years  of  maturity  ?  But 
then  women  are,  as  a  rule,  bad  statisticians, 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  getting  them  to 
apply  the  doctrine  of  averages  to  babies,  even 
although  they  may  be  graduates  of  Girton.  So 
Mary  may  be  excused  if,  without  going  quite 
into  the  hyperbolic  admiration  professed  by  the 
nurse,  she  did  feel  in  her  inmost  mind  a  con 
viction  that  young  Master  Augustus  Fitzmuddle 
was  something  altogether  out  of  the  common. 

For  Augustus  he  was  called,  though  Fitz 
muddle  had  suggested  Frank,  and  asked  Mary 
whether  she  would  not  like  to  have  him  called 
after  her  brother,  especially  as  he  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  them  together.  But  Mary  was 
quite  peremptory,  and,  indeed,  almost  indignant 
at  the  idea,  and  said : 
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"  Nonsense,  Augustus,  you  don't  suppose  I  am 
going  to  let  our  darling  baby  be  called  after  any 
one  but  his  own  father  !  " 

So  Fitzmuddle  had  to  submit,  and  nurse 
suggested  that  he  should  take  the  dear,  blessed 
little  darling  into  his  arms.  He  did  so  with  much 
fear  and  trepidation,  holding  him  as  if  he  were  a 
valuable  piece  of  excessively  fragile  Sevres  china, 
which  might  be  expected  to  break  into  two  pieces 
if  not  properly  handled.  But  little  Augustus 
testified  that  he  was  not  such  a  fragile  piece  of 
goods  by  giving  a  lusty  roar,  which  so  startled 
his  papa  that  he  handed  him  hastily  back  to  the 
nurse,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rushing  out  to 
telegraph  to  Dr.  Manyfee  to  come  directly,  when 
Mary  called  him  back,  and  told  him  that  he  was 
a  dear  old  goose,  and  there  was  nothing  the  matter 
with  the  baby.  And,  indeed,  the  cry  soon  ceased 
when  he  was  laid  beside  her  in  the  bed,  and 
cuddled  up  soft  and  warm,  and  he  soon  fell  asleep, 
while  Augustus  sat  down  by  the  bedside,  and 
Mary  lay  still  with  her  eyes  quietly  opening  now 
and  then  to  give  a  loving  glance  at  her  baby  and 
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her  husband,  until  they  also  dosed,  and  mother 
and  child  lay  gently  sleeping  in  the  white  sheets. 
And  a  very  pretty  picture  they  made,  at  least 
Augustus  thought  so,  as  they  lay  there  sleeping, 
and  he  sat  beside  the  bed  afraid  to  stir  or  almost 
to  breathe,  lest  he  should  disturb  it. 

While  they  are  lying  thus  asleep,  let  us 
anticipate  history  somewhat,  by  giving  a  short 
glance  at  future  events. 

This  paragon  of  babies,  young  Augustus,  grew 
up  to  be  not  exactly  a  paragon,  but  a  fine,  manly 
lad,  who  united  a  good  share  of  his  mother's 
strong  sense  with  his  father's  sweetness  and 
goodness. 

And  in  course  of  time  there  really  was  a  little 
Frank  of  whom  history  records  this  much,  that  as 
a  small  boy  he  tyrannised  dreadfully  over  a  certain 
bronzed  and  soldierlike  Colonel  Morton,  who  had 
returned  from  India  with  a  broad  scar  across  his 
forehead  and  many  decorations.  Master  Frank 
would  climb  on  his  knee,  and  insist  in  the  most 
peremptory  manner  on  being  told  for  the  tenth 
time  the  story  of  the  man-eating  tiger,  and  of  the 
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two  Afreedees  who  potted  at  Uncle  Frank  with 
long-  matchlocks  from  behind  a  boulder  in  the 
Khyber  Pass.  And  if  the  colonel  altered  a  single 
word  in  the  narrative,  he  was  sharply  pulled  up 
and  told  that  was  not  the  right  way  of  the 
story. 

But  most  of  all  the  little  boy  loved  the  story 
of  how  the  four  fierce  Ghazees  set  on  the  colonel 
in  the  Noushara  Pass,  and  though  he  shot  two 
of  them  down  with  his  revolver,  the  other  two 
would  certainly  have  done  for  him  if  that  brave 
Sikh,  Subahdar  Ram  Sing,  had  not  come  up 
in  the  nick  of  time,  and  between  them,  instead 
of  the  two  Ghazees  polishing  him  off,  they  polished 
off  the  two  Ghazees,  though  not  before  one  of 
them  had  given  him  that  cut  across  the  forehead 
that  made  the  scar. 

Then  little  Frank  vowed  he  would  be  a  soldier, 
and  when  he  grew  up  to  be  a  man  he  would 
go  to  India,  and  though  he  could  not  kill  the 
^  tiger  or  the  Ghazees,  for  they  were  dead  already, 
woe  unto  those  two  potting  Afreedees  if  they  came 
within  range  of  his  gun.  And  more  unlikely 
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things  have  come  to  pass,  than  that  this  vision 
was  so  far  realised  that  he  really  did  go  into  the 
army,  and  go  to  India  with  his  regiment,  and 
do  gallant  service  there,  though  I  doubt  if  those 
two  particular  Afreedees  who  had  potted  at  Colonel 
Morton,  really  did  fall  victims  to  his  avenging 
revolver. 

Last  of  all  came  a  little  Mary,  who  was  the 
apple  of  her  father's  eye,  and  from  the  day  she 
was  first  able  to  speak  and  toddle  about,  made  him 
do  exactly  as  she  liked,  and  it  was  all  that  the 
elder  Mary  could  do  to  prevent  her  from  being 
quite  spoiled. 


CHAPTER   II. 

HOW   HE   CAME  INTO   THE   TITLE. 

THERE  was  one  subject  upon  which  Augustus  and 
his  wife  had  not  exactly  quarrels,  but  some  slight 
shade  of  difference.  He,  remembering  the  experi 
ence  of  his  own  childhood,  was  determined  that 
the  children  should  not  be  coddled,  and  this  deter 
mination  was  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  wet  shoes 
and  stockings,  torn  frocks,  and  dirty  hands  and 
faces,  whenever  they  took  a  walk  in  the  country 
with  papa.  Now  these  things  are  the  despair  of 
nurses,  and  even  the  best-regulated  maternal  mind 
is  not  altogether  insensible  to  the  annoyance  of 
seeing  nice  frocks  spoiled,  and  carpets  soiled  by 
little  dirty  feet.  However,  upon  this  one  point 
Pltzmuddle  was  incorrigible,  and  the  children  all 
sided  with  him,  and  enjoyed  their  free-and-easy 
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who,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  was  growing  up  to 
be  a  little  tomboy.  What  sort  of  a  little  lady  this 
was  may  be  judged  of  from  an  anecdote  which 
occurred  one  day  when  nurse  had  taken  her  for  a 
walk  in  Regent's  Park.  Fitzmuddle  strolled  in  the 
afternoon  up  the  broad  walk,  thinking  he  might 
perhaps  fall  in  with  his  little  girl ;  and  as  he  strolled 
he  looked  at  the  crowds  in  the  walk,  and  the  groups 
of  children  playing  on  the  grass  with  hoops,  and 
skipping-ropes,  and  bats  and  balls.  And  he 
thought  to  himself  what  a  nice  respectable  lot 
those  shopmen  and  shopwomen,  and  artisans 
with  their  wives  and  families,  and  all  the  miscel 
laneous  lot  one  sees  in  the  Regent's  Park  on  a  fine 
Saturday  afternoon,  really  are.  They  are  some 
what  undersized,  and  pale  from  confinement  in 
dose  rooms  in  a  crowded  city,  but  they  are  all 
nicely  dressed  and  nicely  behaved,  and  their  faces, 
if  plainer,  are  somehow  nicer  and  more  human 
like  than  many  of  the  cold,  hard,  fashionable  faces 
you  see  about  the  West  End  and  Rotten  Row; 
and  even  if  the  younger  ones  do  get  larking  and 
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romping  a  little — and  I  have  seen  such  things 
going  on  as  kiss-in-the-ring — it  is  all  in  a  nice 
innocent  way,  without  vulgarity  or  rudeness ;  and 
the  young  lads  go  in  so  vigorously  for  cricket, 
and  the  little  matron  girls  of  twelve  or  ftmtLtu 
:.-.ke  5.::!:  :.i:e  ::"  the  renr.:::--".i::r  ir.d  the  biby. 
and  the  half-dozen  little  brothers  and  sisters  under 
their  charge,  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  a  wholesome 
and  pleasant  scene,  and  makes  one  think  that 
there  is  a  good  side  as  well  as  a  bad  one  in  the 
growth  of  large  cities. 

But  from  these  reflections,  if  he  indulged  in 
them,  Fitzmuddle  was  roused  by  a  KttiegMgettmg 
up  from  a  group  of  little  dirty,  ragged  children 
sh:!:~,r  :r.  th;  c~-:-^  .:.:~. ::  r-inr.ir.c  --  .:."~~  :.~:  :-.r.i 
who  should  it  be  but  his  own  little  Mary. 

"Oh,  papa,*  she  screamed  out;  **I  hare  had 
such  a  nice  time  of  it  I  supped  away  from  nurse 
•-.;-::  she  -••  is  r.;:  ".:-;k:r^  .irh  hive  b-e-er  •:'.:-.-_  -.r~ 
with  those  dear,  nice  childnen,  and  do  yon  know, 
papa,  there  is  one  little  boy  who  has  actually  got 
bare  feet,  and  be  ran  a  race  with,  another  boy  in 
shoes,  and  beat  him ;  and  on,  papa,  ft  would  be  so 
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nice  to  run  about  with  bare  feet !  Could  you 
not  just  let  me  take  off  my  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  skeep  them  for  me  while  I  run  about  bare 
footed  ? " 

This  was  what  may  be  called  a  strong  order, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Fitzmuddle 
would  have  had  the  firmness  to  disobey  it,  had  not 
the  nurse  just  then  run  up,  at  first  with  a  voice  of 
shrill  expostulation,  exclaiming : 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  little  girl,  whatever  are  you 
about  ? " 

But  when  she  saw  her  master  she  turned  as  red 
as  the  coat  of  the  gallant  grenadier  who  had  been 
sitting  next  her  on  the  bench. 

So  Fitzmuddle  did  not  take  off  the  shoes  and 
stockings,  but  he  went  up  to  the  little  ragged  lot,, 
and  said  : 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  the  lions  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  they  said ;  "  we  can't  get  into  the 
Gardens." 

"But  you  would  like  to,  would  you  not?"  said 
he ;  to  which  there  was  general  assent. 

"  And  you  would  like  it  none  the  worse  if  you 
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got  a  bun  each,  and  a  bag  of  nuts  to  give  the 
monkeys  ? " 

To  which  the  assent  was  still  more  decided. 

"  Come  along,  then,"  he  said,  and  took  the  little 
troop,  Mary  holding  the  little  barefooted  boy  fast 
by  the  hand,  and  paid  for  them  at  the  gate,  and 
bought  them  two  penny  buns  and  a  bag  of  nuts 
each,  and  took  them  to  the  ticket-office  and  bought 
tickets  for  them  to  ride  on  the  elephant.  So  the 
whole  lot  mounted  on  Jumbo,  and  had  what  little 
Mary  called  "  Oh,  such  a  jolly  ride,"  and  he  walked 
by  the  side  of  the  stately  elephant  up  and  down 
the  broad  walk. 

Now  it  happened  that  Lady  Prim  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Starch  were  sitting  on  a  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  walk,  and  they  espied  him,  and 
Lady  Prim  said  to  Mrs.  Starch : 

"  Look  at  that  odd  creature,  Muddleton  !  I 
declare  he  is  giving  all  those  dirty  little  children 
a  ride  on  the  elephant.-" 

Was  it  a  slip  of  the  pen  when  I  wrote 
Muddleton  ?  No ;  our  hero  had  really  become 
the  Earl  of  Muddleton,  and  little  Mary  was 
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really    Lady   Mary,   when    she    fraternised    with 
that  little  barefooted  boy. 

It  came  about  thus. 

When  they  married,  Fitzmuddle's  chance  of 
the  peerage  seemed  very  remote,  for  the  Earl  was 
a  stout,  hale  man,  not  much  over  forty,  who  had 
a  wife  and  four  daughters  and  a  son,  and 
more  might  be  coming.  And  the  next  brother, 
the  Honourable  John  in  the  Guards,  was  a  fine 
handsome  man  of  five-and-thirty,  who  had  had 
his  fling  as  a  gay  bachelor,  and  was  only  waiting 
to  make  up  his  mind  how  to  select  the  best 
investment  in  the  matrimonial  market  for  his 
good  family,  good  looks,  and  comfortable  com 
petency,  which  evidently  ought  to  command  a 
considerable  prize  in  the  way  of  beauty  and 
money. 

But  all  these  bright  prospects  suddenly 
changed ;  for  the  Honourable  John  went  with 
his  regiment  to  Egypt,  and  there  caught  enteric 
fever,  and  died  in  a  fortnight;  and  diphtheria 
broke  out  at  the  school  where  the  young  heir  to 
the  title  was  preparing  for  Eton,  and  though 
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they  took  him  away  at  once,  he  had  caught 
the  infection,  and  the  poor  little  boy  was  dead 
in  a  week.  This  was  in  September,  and  one 
afternoon  in  December,  when  Fitzmuddle  had 
come  in  from  hunting,  a  yellow-backed  telegram 
was  handed  to  him,  which  made  him  turn  as 
pale  as  a  sheet,  and  exclaim,  "  Good  God ! " 
Mary  snatched  it  from  him  and  read :  "  The  Earl 
of  Muddleton  broke  his  neck  out  hunting  this 
morning.  Come  at  once." 

"  My  poor,  poor  brother ! "  said  Fitzmuddle, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  And  oh,  the  poor  Countess/'  said  Mary, 
"left  without  a  husband  and  with  four  girls, 
and  another  coming !  Oh,  I  hope  it  will  be  a 
boy,  Augustus ;  we  have  been  so  happy,  and  I 
should  be  quite  afraid  of  any  change." 

"  I  am  sure  I  hope  so,"  said  Fitzmuddle. 
"  I  have  no  wish  to  be  an  Earl,  and  I  would 
cheerfully  give  all  the  earldoms  in  the  world  to 
bring  poor  Charles  back  to  life ;  for  he  was  a 
good  brother,  and  though  I  never  saw  much 
of  him,  and  no  doubt  he  thought  me  a  muff,  as 
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I  was,  Mary,  till  you  made  a  man  of  me,  he 
was  always  kind  to  me  when  I  went  to  Muddle- 
ton,  and  did  not  laugh  very  much  at  me." 

However,  after  three  months'  suspense  the 
other  came,  and  it  was  a  girl,  so  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  and  Fitzmuddle  became  an  Earl,  and 
Mary  a  Countess,  whether  they  would  or  no. 

At  first  it  fairly  frightened  them,  both  the 
grandeur,  and  the  enormity  of  the  rent-roll, 
which  was  now,  after  deducting  all  jointures, 
and  doubling  the  settlements  on  the  dowager 
Countess  and  her  daughters,  as  Fitzmuddle  in 
sisted  on  doing,  not  less  than  .£20,000  a  year, 
and  their  own  income  had  grown  into  a  good 
;£S,ooo  a  year,  thanks  to  some  judicious  invest 
ments  made  by  the  advice  of  a  certain  Colonel 
Cameron,  a  prosperous  citizen  of  California,  of 
whom  more  anon. 

So  they  had  to  face  the  formidable  fact  of 
being  an  Earl  and  Countess,  and  having  to  make 
a  good  or  bad  use  of  an  income  something  very 
near  ,£30,000  a  year. 

So  they  sat  one  evening  talking  it  over. 
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"And  I  shall  have  to  dress  myself  up  like 
a  guy  and  go  to  levees,"  said  the  Earl. 

"  And  I  to  Drawing-rooms/7  said  the  Countess ; 
"and  it  is  horrid  to  think  of  having  to  go  in  a 
low  dress  of  an  afternoon,  and  be  stared  at  by 
all  the  roughs  in  the  Park,  while  the  carriage  is 
crawling  up  to  the  entrance !  But  for  all  that," 
she  added,  "we  have  got  to  do  it.  And  I  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  rather  than  fail  in  one  jot 
of  the  respect  due  from  our  station  to  the  good 
Queen.  Do  you  know,  Augustus,  I  was  reading 
her  '  Leaves  from  the  Highlands'  only  last 
night,  and  it  was  so  nice  to  think  of  the  Queen 
of  this  great  Empire  taking  her  subjects  into 
her  confidence,  and  telling  them  so  nicely  and 
naturally  how  she  rode  Highland  ponies  across 
passes,  and  went  into  smoky  bothies,  and  chatted 
with  poor  widows,  and  called  her  children  little 
Vicky,  and  endearing  little  names,  just  as  you 
and  I  would  have  done  ;  and  this  I  noticed 
particularly,  that  if  she  had  paid  a  visit  to  some 
great  castle,  it  was  always  how  kind  dear  Lord 
this  and  dear  Lady  that  had  been,  just  as  if 
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she  had  been  a  country  cousin,  instead  of  Queen 
of  an  Empire  on  which  the  sun  never  sets. 
Yes,"  she  said,  "if  it  would  give  the  good 
Queen  any  pleasure,  I  would  cut  my  dress  down 
as  many  inches  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  chose 
to  add  to  the  skirts  of  the  ballet-girls."  And 
then,  as  was  her  way  when  she  was  somewhat 
moved,  she  turned  it  off  with  a  pleasant  little 
jest — and  believe  me  that  is  often  a  better  way 
than  getting  up  on  moral  stilts  and  preaching  a 
sermon — and  said,  "  And  after  all,  Gus  dear,  that 
would  not  be  so  bad  as  that  Lady  Godiva,  whose 
picture  made  you  blush  so  at  the  Academy  last 
year." 

But  Augustus  took  it  up  seriously  and  said  : 
"  It  is  perfectly  disgusting  to  hear  how  some 
people  who  ought  to  know  better,  talk  about 
the  Queen.  I  was  once  at  a  dinner  at  Lord 
Silenus  Scandalmonger's  —  it  was  the  first  time, 
and  I  took  precious  good  care  it  should  be  the 
last — and  after  dinner,  before  the  ladies  had  gone 
out,  they  got  talking  about  the  Queen  and  John 
Brown,  and  told  such  horrid  stories  and  made 
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such  horrid  insinuations,  that  I  blushed  to  the 
roots  of  my  hair,  though  the  ladies  did  not; 
and  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  refrain  from  dashing 
my  glass  of  claret  into  the  old  sinner's  face,  and 
telling  him  before  them  all  what  a  low  snob  I 
thought  him.  As  if,"  he  went  on,  "there  were 
no  such  things  as  goodness,  and  honour,  and 
purity  in  this  earth ;  and  as  if  a  Queen  could 
not  have  a  real,  honest,  sincere  friendship  for 
a  gillie,  who  had  earned  it  by  long  years  of 
faithful  service,  and  by  associations  with  the 
memory  of  her  lost  husband !  " 

Then  a  quotation  from  her  favourite  Tenny 
son  came  into  Mary's  head,  and  she  took  his 
hand  and  murmured  in  a  low  voice : 

"  Thank  Heaven  my  husband  is  not  one  pf  the 

Long-necked  geese  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing 

dispraise 
Because  their  natures  are  little." 

And  they  sat  with  clasped  hands  for  a  minute 
or  two,  with  their  eyes  cast  down  as  in  thought, 
silent  and  happy. 


CHAPTER   III. 

RACING. 

ONE  of  the  perplexities  of  the  Earl  and  Countess 
was  the  somewhat  unusual  one  of  having  more 
money  to  spend  than  they  knew  what  to  do  with. 
They  had  the  responsibility  of  spending  the  best 
part  of  ^30,000  a  year,  and  as  their  tastes  were 
simple,  although  they  were  always  generous  and 
liberal,  and  did  everything  becoming  of  their 
station,  they  found  themselves  at  the  end  of  every 
year  getting  richer  and  richer,  without  any  object 
in  accumulating  wealth,  or  any  extra  enjoyment 
from  its  possession. 

At  one  time  the  Earl  thought  of  going  in  for 
racing,  for  he  still  remembered  the  turf  lore  he  had 
imbibed  from  that  archidiaconal  and  sporting  but 
ler,  Tompkins,  and  had  visions  of  winning  the  blue 
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ribbon  of  the  turf  with  a  colt  of  his  own  breeding. 
And  the  Countess  also  retained  enough  of  her 
Duffershire  education  and  hunting  experiences  to 
dearly  love  that  noble  animal,  the  horse  ;  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  "  Darling  Daisy/'  who  behaved 
so  well  on  that  memorable  day  when  she  picked 
up  Augustus,  lived  for  many  years  in  honourable 
retirement  in  a  paddock  at  Muddleton,  and  often 
came  whinnying  up  to  the  fence  to  receive  a  carrot, 
or  lump  of  sugar,  and  rub  her  nose  against  the 
familiar  hand  of  her  mistress. 

But  when  the  Earl  broached  the  idea  of  a 
racing  stud,  Mary  dissuaded  him. 

"  The  days  are  gone  by,"  she  said,  "  if  indeed 
they  ever  existed,  when  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
raced  for  the  love  of  the  sport,  and  the  honour  of 
their  respective  counties.  The  turf  is  now  simply 
a  profession,  like  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  which 
many  speculate,  a  few  win,  most  lose,  and  in  the 
long  run,  the  professionals  swallow  up  the  money 
of  the  amateurs.  I  recollect  once  hearing  a  great 
racing  authority  make  a  calculation  that  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  men  making 
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a  living  by  the  profession  of  betting,  whose  ex 
penses,  including  travelling  and  hotel  bills,  and 
keeping  up  a  house,  and  often  a  wife  and  family, 
could  not  average  less  than  ^600  or  ^800  a  year 
each.  That  makes  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million 
a  year  lost  by  the  backers  of  horses,  simply  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  the  ring  going,  without  any 
allowance  for  profits.  Now,  Augustus  dear,  I  have 
looked  down  from  the  stand  at  Ascot  on  that  sea 
of  heads  perspiring  and  bawling,  in  strange  hats 
and  under  strange  umbrellas,  and  really  they  are 
not  such  a  nice  lot  that  we  should  care  to  be 
among  the  subscribers  to  that  fund  of  ,£2  50,000  a 
year  to  keep  them  going." 

The  Earl  took  her  advice,  and  so  they  did  not 
keep  racehorses  or  bet,  though  they  still  keenly 
enjoyed  going  to  really  good  races  and  seeing 
celebrated  horses  run ;  indeed,  more  than  a  great 
majority  of  those  who  are  commonly  called  racing 
men,  and  who  bet  heavily. 

In  fact,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  betting  often  had 
its  origin  in  the  want  of  a  real  love  and  appreciation 
of  that  noble  animal,  the  horse,  and  of  enlightened 
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knowledge  of  his  belongings  and  attributes.  Men 
go  to  races  to  kill  time,  and  they  want  excitement 
and  find  it  in  betting ;  but  a  man  who  really  loves 
horses,  and  whose  brain  is  a  repository  of  pedigrees 
and  racing  lore,  finds  it  without  betting,  just  as  he 
enjoys  his  dinner  more  than  the  man  whose  jaded 
appetite  has  to  be  spurred  by  a  brandy-and-soda 
or  glass  of  liqueur.  For  how  pleasant  it  is  to  stroll 
about  the  paddock  at  royal  Ascot  or  under  the 
elms  at  Goodwood,  and  see  the  equine  heroes  of 
the  day  walking  round  !  Is  that  really  the  sen 
sational  winner  of  last  year's  Derby,  and  that 
common-looking  animal  the  one  who  landed  that 
fabulous  pot  of  money  over  the  Cambridgeshire, 
and  that  the  coming  two-year-old  who  is  to  sweep 
the  board  next  year  ?  And  there  is  something  in 
trying  to  trace  out  the  characteristics  of  the  different 
strains  of  blood.  Am  I  right  in  thinking  that  this 
is  a  superb  Stockwell,  and  that  a  slashing  Adven 
turer,  and  that  a  hardy  Rataplan  ?  And  thus  we 
get  to  have  favourite  strains  of  blood,  and  hope 
they  may  win,  and  are  sorry  when  they  lose. 

Mine  used  to  be  the  handsome,  high-spirited 
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Orlandos,  with  their  fiery  eyes  and  gallant  gait ; 
and  since  he  is  dead  and  gone  my  affections  have 
been  transferred  to  Hermit,  and  I  love  to  see  the 
elegant  deer-like  creatures  stepping  so  springily  on 
the  smooth  turf,  and  do  so  hope  they  may  win. 

And  you,  queen  of  my  soul,  Thebais,  most 
charming  of  mares  !  Never  shall  I  forget  that  Oaks 
day  when  I  first  saw  you  in  your  fresh  youthful 
beauty,  daintily  treading  the  turf  of  the  Epsom 
paddock  with  an  elastic  step,  as  if  a  Taglioni  or 
Fanny  Ellsler  was  coming  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
to  witch  the  world  with  the  poetry  of  motion ;  and 
how  I  longed  that  you  should  win,  and  be  enrolled 
among  the  celebrities  of  the  classic  races  ;  and  how 
I  watched  for  the  scarlet  jacket  when  the  roar  of 
the  crowd  told  "They're  off!  "  and  looked  for  it  in 
the  many-coloured  cluster  which  swept  up  the  hill, 
and  through  the  furzes,  and  round  that  dreadful 
Tottenham  Corner ;  and  how  glad  I  was  when  the 
scarlet  jacket  shot  out  at  the  bell  and  took  the 
lead !  But  when  the  horses  passed,  those  behind, 
as  is  always  the  case,  seemed  to  close  up,  and  one 
horrid  thing  in  a  white  jacket  and  some  sort  of  cap 
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seemed  to  be  catching  the  favourite,  and  I  held  my 
breath  in  suspense  till  the  numbers  were  hoisted, 
and  then  I  saw  it  was  all  right,  and  my  pet  had 
landed  classic  honours.  I  don't  really  think  her 
owner,  or  the  Duchess  who  patted  her  satin  neck 
when  she  was  led  back  to  the  weighing-stand,  with 
scarcely  a  hair  turned,  had  more  pleasure  out  of 
that  race  than  I  had,  or  felt  lighter-hearted  than  I 
did  when  I  went  across  to  the  drag,  and,  defying 
death  and  the  doctors,  ate  half  a  lobster  salad  for 
luncheon,  and  drank  a  glass  of  foaming  champagne, 
and  chaffed  the  pretty  girl  to  whom  I  had  promised 
gloves  if  the  mare  won  by  telling  her  .she  must 
select  them  of  the  most  becoming  colour  if  she 
hoped  to  rival  the  lovely  Thebais  in  my  affections. 
There  is  a  saying  that  "every  road  leads  to 
Rome,"  and  so  the  study  of  the  different  strains 
of  blood  in  the  Racing  Calendar  opens  up  wide 
questions  and  deep  problems  as  to  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  evolution  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Why  is  the  English  racehorse  able  to  give  his 
Arab  progenitor  two  or  three  stone  and  beat  him 
out  of  sight  ?  Because  artificial  selection  has  been 
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at  work  for  some  twenty  or  thirty  generations  in 
accumulating  the  special  qualities  which  give 
speed  and  stoutness.  The  English  racehorse  is 
becoming  more  and  more  every  day  a  sort  of  grey 
hound  among  horses,  while  the  Arab  has  remained 
in  the  more  natural  fox-hound  stage.  His  greater 
size  and  length  enable  him  to  cover  as  much 
ground  in  three  strides  as  the  more  compact  Arab 
does  in  four.  This  continued  development  makes 
one  utterly  mistrust  the  stories  of  the  traditional 
superiority  in  speed  of  the  Eclipses  and  Flying 
Childerses  of  former  days,  and  the  accounts  of  a  mile 
having  ever  been  run  in  anything  approaching  a 
minute.  Whatever  they  might  have  done  in  four- 
mile  heats,  under  nine  or  ten  stone,  the  result,  if  they 
had  been  pitted  against  Vulture  or  Prince  Charlie, 
or  any  T.Y.C.  flyer,  would  probably  have  been 
much  the  same  as  when  Mr.  Blunt's  theories  ot 
Arab  superiority  were  scattered  to  the  winds  by 
the  best  Arabs  of  the  day  being  hopelessly  beaten 
by  a  horse  who  was  pronounced  to  be  the  worst 
English  racehorse  in  training.  And  as  regards 
endurance,  when  weedy-looking  third-class  race- 
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horses,  like  Emblem  and  Emblematic,  can  carry 
eleven  stone  to  victory  over  the  four  miles  of  the 
Grand  National  Course  at  Liverpool  with  twenty 
or  thirty  big  jumps  in  nine  minutes,  it  is  evident 
that  our  breed  of  horses  has  not  degenerated  with 
increase  of  speed,  either  in  spirit  or  endurance. 

It  is  very  interesting,  however,  to  observe 
along  with  this  pliancy  of  Nature  which  enables  us 
to  produce  these  results  to  a  certainty  in  the  long 
run  and  on  the  average,  her  extreme  tendency  to 
variation,  and  I  may  almost  say  capriciousness, 
in  individual  instances.  It  is  certain  that  by 
breeding  for  speed  for  twenty  generations,  you 
will  attain  greater  speed,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  by  mating  two  animals  distinguished 
for  speed,  the  produce  will  be  exceptionally 
speedy.  Or  even  that  having  once  bred  a  first- 
class  racehorse,  its  own  brothers  and  sisters  will 
show  any  signs  of  the  same  excellence. 

Who  could  have  foretold  that  of  the  many 
famous  strains  of  racing-blood  of  former  days, 
one  should  have  so  far  prevailed  as  almost  to  have 
swallowed  up  all  the  rest — that  of  Whalebone,  a 
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mean-looking  little  horse,  who,  although  he  won 
the  Derby,  was  by  no  means  a  first-class  racer  ? 
Or  why,  of  the  great  families  descended  from 
Whalebone,  should  those  of  Touchstone  and  Bird- 
catcher  be  so  pre-eminent?  More  than  half  the 
winners  of  important  races  for  many  years 
back  are  bred  from  crosses  between  the  families 
of  Touchstone  and  Birdcatcher,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  families  of  such  formerly  suc 
cessful  sires  as  Emilius  and  Sultan  have  almost 
died  out  in  the  male  line,  and  many  of  the  very 
best  racers,  such  as  Plenipotentiary  and  Gladiateur, 
have  been  complete  failures  at  the  stud. 

On  the  whole,  the  family  character  seems  to 
come  most  from  the  sire,  and  an  experienced  eye 
will  generally  recognise  common  traits  in  the 
descendants  of  any  noted  sire  who  has  founded 
families,  as  in  the  lop-ears  of  the  Melbournes,  and 
the  white  hairs  at  the  root  of  the  tail  of  the 
Venisons  ;  while  the  Orlandos,  Hermits,  Adven 
turers  and  others,  have  each  some  distinguishing 
character  of  their  own,  which  is  more  easily 
recognised  than  described. 
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The  influence  of  the  mother  is,  however, 
apparent  in  the  fact  that  although  all  really  first- 
rate  mares  have  not  had  first-rate  foals,  yet  a 
proportion  of  them,  far  beyond  the  general 
average,  have  had  at  least  one  first-rate  offspring, 
and  have  contributed  to  the  founding  of  lasting 
families.  Thus  Cobweb,  Beeswing,  Vulture,  Alice 
Hawthorn,  and  Blink  Bonny,  produced  respectively, 
Bay  Middleton,  Newminster,  Orlando,  Thormanby, 
and  Blair  Athol ;  and  occasionally,  though  more 
rarely,  some  one  mare,  who  was  a  fair  but  not 
exceptional  performer,  breeds  a  whole  constella 
tion  of  winners,  as  in  the  case  of  Prunella  and 
Pocahontas. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  higher  the  qualities 
the  more  coy  and  capricious  is  Nature  in  produ 
cing  them.  Thus,  if  the  object  is  simply  size 
or  fat,  the  breeder  of  prize  pigs  or  shorthorns 
attains  it  in  a  short  time  and  with  comparative 
certainty.  But  when  the  object  is  the  attain 
ment  of  that  exquisite  perfection  of  the  physical 
structure,  heart,  lungs,  muscle,  and  bone,  which  go 
to  the  making  of  a  first-class  racehorse,  and  still 
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more  of  the  high  spirit  and  indomitable  courage 
without  which  the  physical  structure  is  of  small 
avail,  Nature  requires  to  be  wooed,  and  a  vast 
variety  of  experiments  made,  before  the  excep 
tional  instances  are  created,  and  the  exceptional 
qualities  to  some  extent  fixed  and  perpetuated. 

And  still  more  so  with  the  still  higher  qualities 
of  the  human  species.  You  cannot  breed  genius 
as  you  breed  fat,  or  produce  musical  or  pictorial 
talent,  as  the  pigeon-fancier  can,  as  Darwin  tells 
us,  produce  any  desired  modification  of  the 
tumbler  or  fantail  in  a  dozen  generations. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
speculations  which  gave  Lord  and  Lady  Muddle- 
ton  an  interest  in  the  racecourse  went  quite  so 
far  as  this.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  as 
the  Earl  was  well  posted  up  in  racing  lore,  and 
both  he  and  the  Countess  dearly  loved  a  horse, 
they  were  often  seen  on  the  pleasant  lawns  of 
Ascot  and  Goodwood,  and  paid  many  a  visit  to 
the  paddocks.  But  the  Earl  never  betted,  and 
some  of  the  fast  young  fellows  said,  "  Look  at  that 
slow-coach,  Muddleton  ;  there  he  is  sticking  as 
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usual  to  his  wife's  skirts,  instead  of  staking  his 
ponies  like  a  man  on  the  favourite." 

But  I  think  the  Earl  had  the  best  of  it  next 
morning,  when  the  fast  young  fellow  woke  with 
a  headache,  and  reflected  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  settling  day  at  Tattersall's,  and  that  to 
raise  even  a  cool  thousand  out  of  actual  debts 
and  problematical  expectations,  requires  some 
delicate  and  not  altogether  pleasant  negotiation 
with  Messrs.  Moses  &  Co. 

And  one  trait  I  must  record  of  the  Countess. 
Like  a  true  and  a  wise  woman  she  always  wished 
to  remain  attractive  in  her  husband's  eyes,  so 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  array  herself  on 
these  occasions  in  rich  and  gorgeous  velvets,  or 
in  sombre  browns  and  chocolates,  or  flaming  reds 
and  purples,  as  might  have  been  thought  befitting 
her  rank  as  a  matron  of  the  British  peerage. 
But  she  always  dressed  in  a  simple  whole  colour, 
white,  or  if  that,  as  years  went  on,  seemed  a  trifle 
too  juvenile,  some  delicate  cream,  or  dove,  or 
fawn  colour,  set  off  by  dainty  bows  and  fringes 
of  clear,  honest,  decided  primary  colour,  of  rose, 
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or  cherry,  or  orange,  or,  if  the  weather  was  hot, 
of  delicate  ethereal  blue ;  and  so  she  always 
caught  the  eye  in  the  crowd  of  high-born  beauties, 
just  as  one  of  Millais'  pictures  catches  the  eye 
at  the  Academy,  and  you  say  what  a  delightful 
flower-bed  of  colour  that  is,  before  you  come  up 
to  it  and  examine  the  subject. 

I  often  wish  that  some  reforming  legislator  would 
add  to  the  three  R.'s  some  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  essential  principles  of  beauty  in  form  and 
colour  as  part  of  the  primary  education  of  girls  in 
Board  schools.  I  often  walk  in  Regent's  Park  on 
a  Sunday,  where  the  lower,  middle,  and  upper 
working  classes  most  do  congregate.  I  am  always 
struck  by  their  good  behaviour,  and  the  general 
air  of  niceness  and  respectability  about  their 
appearance,  but  it  makes  me  quite  melancholy  to 
see  to  what  an  extent  they  are  disfigured  by  a 
deliberate  preference  for  the  ugly  and  unbecoming 
in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  especially  in  the  matter 
of  colour.  For  defects  in  form  and  deviations  from 
the  line  of  beauty  there  is  the  excuse  of  fashion  ; 
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and  we  cannot  much  blame  the  wives  of  artisans, 
and  maids,  and  shop-girls  for  asserting  the  essential 
equality  of  the  human  race,  by  copying  the  fashions 
and  dressing  as  nearly  as  they  can  after  the  model 
of  their  mistresses  and  the  high-born  ladies  who 
crowd  round  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

But  why  should  they  select  those  snuff-coloured 
browns,  and  yellowy-greens,  or  greenish-yellows, 
reminding  one  of  a  dose  of  rhubarb,  and  broad 
glaring  stripes  and  spots,  and  all  sorts  of  heavy 
and    hideous    combinations    of    colours  ?       Ugly 
colours  are  no  cheaper  than  pretty  ones ;  in  fact, 
I  have  generally  found,  in  my  experience  of  the 
upper  classes,  that  the  best-dressed  ladies  were  those 
who  spent  least  on  dress,  for  they  were  obliged  to 
supplement  money  by  taste,  and  like  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,   "  mix  their  colours  with  brains."     So, 
with  the  poorer  classes,  neat,  cheap,  whole-coloured 
cotton  dresses,  set  off  by  a  bright  bit  of  bow  or 
ribbon,   look   infinitely  more   becoming   than  the 
heavy  dresses  of  mixed  and  muddled  colours  which 
are  twice  as  expensive. 
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But  what  do  they  know  about  it,  poor  things  ? 
They  have  never  been  taught,  and  even  among  the 
ladies  of  the  upper  classes,  how  many  know  what 
are  the  primary  colours,  what  their  complementary 
shades,  why  red  looks  hot  and  blue  cold,  and  why 
green  throws  a  tinge  of  yellow  over  the  com 
plexion,  and  makes  those  who  wear  it  look  as  if 
they  had  an  attack  of  jaundice  ?  So-called 
^Estheticism  has  a  good  deal  to  answer  for  in  this 
apotheosis  of  ugliness,  by  introducing  muddly 
mixed  half-tints,  instead  of  those  simple,  joyous 
combinations  of  bright  primary  colours  in  which 
Nature  delights  to  paint  a  bed  of  dahlias  glancing 
and  sparkling  in  the  morning  sun.  The  wave  of 
"  pessimism "  which  has  rolled  over  Europe  has 
cast  some  waifs  and  strays  upon  our  happier 
shores,  in  the  form  of  a  sickly  turning-away  from 
the  simple  and  natural,  and  admiration  of  morbid, 
self-conscious,  and  confused  ideals,  both  in  paint 
ing,  poetry,  music,  and  domestic  art.  The  know 
ledge  of  a  few  principles,  which  could  be  taught  as 
easily  as  the  multiplication-table,  would  go  far  to 
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protect  Englishwomen  from  these  extravagancies, 
and  make  them  look  as  pleasant  and  attractive  as 
Nature  will  admit  of,  which  I  firmly  believe  to  be, 
on  the  average,  more  pleasant  and  attractive  than 
the  women  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

SOCIETY — THE    SUBURBAN    VILLA — MODERN 
MUSIC. 

ALTHOUGH  the  Earl  went  to  levees,  and  the 
Countess  to  Drawing-rooms,  and  they  occasionally 
gave  and  went  to  stately  dinners  and  crowded 
assemblies,  and  did  all  things  becoming  their 
rank  and  position,  yet  they  never  took  kindly  to 
what  is  called  London  Society. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  the  arrangements 
of  modern  English  life  appear  to  less  advantage 
than  in  this  matter  of  Society.  Consider  what 
Society  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is.  Its  ideal 
is  that  of  the  free  intercourse  of  intelligent  and 
congenial  minds,  where  the  play  of  conversation 
strikes  out  new  ideas,  or  places  old  ones  in  new 
lights ;  and  where  the  action  of  soul  upon  soul 
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warms  speakers  and  listeners  into  a  pleasant  glow 
of  excitement,  in  which  wit,  wisdom,  and  feeling 
dart  about  like  electric  sparks,  and  irradiate  even 
commonplace  topics.  To  attain  this  "result,  the 
necessary  conditions  are  that  there  should  be  an 
absence  of  ceremony  and  constraint,  and  that 
the  company  should  be  select  and  congenial,  for 
if  you  get  beyond  the  number  who  can  take  part 
in  one  conversation,  you  almost  inevitably  split 
into  pairs,  and  have  half-a-dozen  different  duets 
or  trios  of  different  small  talks  going  on  at 
once  instead  of  one  symphony  of  interesting 
conversation. 

Now  consider  what  the  reality  is  of  an  evening 
of  ordinary  London  Society.  First  you  have  the 
dinner-party.  Well,  that  has  been  a  vexation 
of  spirit  to  the  hostess  for  the  past  fortnight.  A 
list  of  guests  to  be  invited  has  been  made  out, 
partly  on  the  principle  of  paying  off  debts  to  those 
from  whom  she  has  received  invitations,  and 
partly,  if  she  is  of  an  aspiring  turn  of  mind,  of 
asking  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  swells  to 
whom  she  can  decently  send  cards  of  invitation, 
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and    filling  up  with  what   she   thinks   may   be   a 
presentable  assortment  to  meet  them. 

The  cards  go  out,  and  then  her  troubles  begin. 
The  great  swells  can't  or  won't  come,  or  one 
couple  accept  and  all  the  next  best  people  whom 
you  have  reckoned  on  to  meet  them  are  engaged  ; 
or  still  worse,  they  drop  out  at  the  last  moment 
and  you  have  to  send  out  into  the  highways  and 
byways  to  gather  odds  and  ends  together  to 
fill  up  your  table ;  and  Mr.  A.  comes  without 
Mrs.  A.,  who  has  got  a  headache,  and  Mrs.  B. 
without  Mr.  B.,  who  has  a  sudden  engagement, 
and  all  the  poor  hostess's  arrangements  for  seating 
the  company  are  thrown  out,  and  she  goes  down 
to  dinner  on  the  arm  of  a  heavy  lord  or  baronet, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  feeling  that  all  her  scheming 
and  trouble  has  only  resulted  in  getting  together 
a  mixed  and  incongruous  lot,  and  that  her  party 
will  scarcely  elevate  her,  as  she  had  fondly  hoped, 
one  step  in  the  scale  of  social  importance. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  and  the  material 
worries  of  providing  flowers  and  skilled  cooks, 
and  a  proper  menu  and  attendance,  for  these  are, 
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after  all,  mere  questions  of  money,  and  I  am 
assuming  that  the  difficulty  is  not  in  the  money, 
but  in  how  to  spend  it.  And  the  money  is  the 
affair  of  the  host,  who,  in  return  for  his  expen 
diture,  has  the  honour  of  taking  down  the  lady 
of  highest  rank,  who,  as  likely  as  not,  is  some 
mumbling  old  dowager,  of  whose  not  over  lively 
conversation  he  catches  about  one  word  out  of 
every  three,  and  has  to  keep  his  faculties  intently 
on  the  stretch  in  the  endeavour  to  hear  enough 
to  make  his  answers  not  too  altogether  mal 
apropos.  And  if  the  lady  on  his  left  should 
happen  to  be  good-looking  and  intelligent,  his 
case  is  even  worse,  for  he  has  hardly  begun  an 
interesting  conversation  with  her  before  he  has 
to  break  it  off,  being  haunted  by  a  fear  of 
appearing  impolite  to  the  heavy  elderly  female 
whom  he  took  down  to  dinner,  and  being  scolded 
by  his  wife  for  not  being  sufficiently  attentive 
to  the  great  lady  of  the  party. 

So  much  for  the  host  and  hostess,  but  how 
about  the  guests  ?  Does  their  enjoyment,  as  in 
the  case  of  fox-hunting,  make  up  for  the  suffer- 
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ings  of  the  hunted  host  and  hostess,  and  render 
the  entertainment  defensible  on  the  ground  of 
contributing  to  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number?  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a 
writer  of  the  male  sex  to  speak  positively  as 
to  the  feelings  of  the  ladies  on  such  occasions. 
They  have  many  advantages  which  the  gentle 
men  hardly  possess.  In  the  first  place  we  may 
assume  that  they  are  well-dressed,  or  if  not  that 
they  fancy  they  are,  and  it  is  an  object  of  legi 
timate  satisfaction  to  a  woman  to  feel  that  she 
is  looking  her  best,  and  producing  a  pleasing 
effect.  Then  again,  women  stand  being  bored 
better  than  men,  and  if,  as  Carlyle  says  with 
grave  irony,  the  staple  of  human  discourse  is 
always  "  anecdotico-biographical,"  if  they  happen 
to  be  paired  with  a  gentleman  who  is  in  their 
own  set,  or  has  mutual  acquaintance,  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Mr.  A.  and  Mrs.  B.  afford  a  topic 
of  conversation  of  never-failing  interest. 

But  above  all,  ladies  being  cut  off  from  other 
professions,  that  of  Society  is  almost  the  only 
career  left  to  many  wherewith  to  satisfy  such 
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stirrings  of  ambition  as  they  may  feel  within 
them.  In  some  cases  it  is  an  honourable  ambi 
tion,  as  when  the  wife  of  a  politician  or  artist 
can  really  help  her  husband  by  knowing  a 
number  of  people,  and  making  her  house  a 
recognised  place  of  reunion  for  distinguished 
visitors.  At  the  lowest  it  is  an  object  which 
•gives  an  interest  to  what  would  be  otherwise 
heavy  and  monotonous,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at  that  many  ladies  enter  into  the 
profession  with  ardour,  and  work  as  hard  at  it, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  as  many  a  hard- 
worked  barrister  or  physician. 

But  for  the  poor  male  guest,  what  an  ordinary 
London  dinner-party  amounts  to  is  this.  You 
come  home  tired  from  your  day's  work,  and  have 
to  array  yourself  in  that  most  unbecoming  and  un 
comfortable  of  all  dresses,  the  tailed  coat  and 
white  tie,  which  reduce  all  gentlemen  alike  to  the 
common  level  of  waiters.  If,  as  is  to  be  hoped, 
you  are  too  essentially  polite  to  be  unpunctual, 
you  arrive  a  little  before  eight  and  are  sure  to  be 
kept  waiting  for  a  good  half-hour  by  some  of  the 
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party  who  are  less  considerate.  That  half-hour 
of  waiting  for  dinner  is  always  a  half-hour  of 
purgatory.  You  can't  settle  down  to  talk  to  the 
lady  whom  you  are  to  take  down,  for  fear  of  ex 
hausting  your  stock  of  conversation  at  the  dinner- 
table.  You  can't  altogether  neglect  her,  and  not 
speak  a  word,  for  fear  of  appearing  rude.  So 
you  flit  about  like  an  uneasy  ghost,  and  look  and 
feel  uncomfortable,  and  the  rest  do  the  same> 
specially  the  host  and  hostess,  who  are  oppressed 
by  the  anxieties  of  pairing  the  guests  who  have 
arrived,  and  fears  of  the  non-appearance  of  the 
absentees. 

At  length  the  joyful  signal  is  given,  and 
you  descend  to  dinner.  Do  you  then  enjoy  your 
self?  That  is  a  question  of  whether  you  have 
drawn  a  prize  or  a  blank,  in  a  lottery  in  which 
there  are  many  blanks  and  few  prizes  :  in  other 
words,  what  sort  of  a  lady  you  are  paired  with. 
Is  she  bright,  intelligent,  has  she  got  ideas,  and 
above  all,  does  she  feel  a  real  interest  in  any 
subject  under  the  sun,  except  the  "  anecdotico- 
biographical "  tittle-tattle  and  superficial  bana- 
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lities  of  a  narrow  fashionable  set  ?  If  so,  you  will 
spend  an  agreeable  evening,  for  it  is  always  plea 
sant  to  exchange  ideas  with  a  pleasant  woman. 
As  a  rule  I  have  found  American  ladies  the  most 
agreeable  partners.  Not  that  they  are  more  bright 
or  intelligent  than  many  English  ladies,  though  I 
never  yet  met  with  a  stupid  one,  but  they  are 
really  interested  in  many  things  in  the  old  country, 
and  ask  you  puzzling  questions,  and  start  novel 
ideas,  while  you  are  interested  in  seeing  what 
an  American  lady  is  like,  and  whether  she  corre 
sponds  or  not  with  the  ideal  you  have  formed 
from  the  pictures  drawn  of  her  by  such  writers  as 
James,  Howells,  and  Mrs.  Burnett. 

Next,  I  like  young  ladies  who  are  not  blase'es, 
but  really  interested  in  a  number  of  things  in  the 
world  which  is  just  opening  up  freshly  before  them, 
and  who  ask  you  questions  because  they  wish  to 
learn,  and  give  you  their  own  ideas  and  impres 
sions  because  they  feel  a  real  pleasure  in  airing 
them. 

And  lastly,  I  can  always  get  on  pretty  well 
with  any  lady  who  has  a  hobby  or  crotchet,  be  it 
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what  it  may,  politics,  sport,  art,  or  even  Woman's 
Rights,  or  spiritualism  ;  for  she  is  in  earnest,  and 
talks  with  an  object,  if  possible  to  convince  your 
or  if  not  to  convince  herself  by  getting,  or  fancy 
ing  she  gets,  the  best  of  the  argument. 

But  how  many  such  prizes  are  there  in  the 
lottery  of  an  average  dinner-party,  and  how  many 
blanks  in  the  form  of  ladies  who  care  for  nothing 
in  particular,  outside  their  own  families  and  little 
conventional  set,  and  with  whom  conversation 
is  but  a  painful  pumping-up  of  phrases  about 
the  Park  and  the  weather,  and  the  Opera  or 
Academy,  or  other  safe  commonplace  subject, 
which  is  taken  up  wearily,  and  as  wearily  dropped,, 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  fear  of  appearing 
stupid  and  rude  if  you  sit  silent  ?  And  you  are 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  this  one  chance  of  this 
one  lady,  for  however  distinguished  or  interesting 
may  be  the  other  guests,  you  have  scarcely  a 
chance  of  exchanging  a  word  with  them  or  hearing 
a  single  remark. 

Suppose  you  were  asked  to  a  London  dinner 
party   at  which   Tennyson,  Millais,   Huxley,   and 
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Herbert  Spencer  were  among  the  guests,  you 
would  be  inclined  to  say :  "  What  a  rich  intellec 
tual  treat  I  shall  have ! "  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
party  is  too  large  for  anything  like  general  con 
versation.  The  days  are  gone  by  when  poets 
and  philosophers  talked  for  effect,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
Coleridge,  or  Macaulay,  and  the  whole  company 
listened  in  mute  admiration.  The  great  men  talk, 
very  likely,  civil  commonplace,  much  as  you  do 
yourself,  to  the  ladies  on  their  right  and  left,  and 
if  they  discoursed  any  amount  of  wit  and  wisdom, 
you  would  be  never  the  better  for  it,  for  you  would 
not  hear  a  word. 

However,  at  a  dinner-party  you  have  your 
chance,  though  it  may  be  a  remote  one,  of  sitting 
next  to  an  agreeable  lady  and  spending  a  pleasant 
evening.  But  what  follows  after  leaving  the 
dinner-party,  to  those  who  are  fairly  involved  in 
the  vortex  of  what  is  known  as  "  London 
Society "  ?  To  drive  to  an  assembly,  struggle  up 
a  crowded  staircase ;  be  received  with  a  faint 
smile  of  recognition,  or  it  may  be  of  non-recog 
nition,  by  the  weary  hostess  ;  circulate  for  half-an- 
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hour  through  a  crowd  as  dense  as  that  of  the 
betting-ring  at  Ascot,  exchanging  distant  nods 
or  a  few  chance  words  with  the  acquaintances 
whom  you  come  across ;  and  then  struggle  down, 
and  wait  for  the  best  part  of  an  hour  at  the 
bottom  of  a  draughty  staircase,  until  the  welcome 
sound  is  heard  that  your  carriage  stops  the  way. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  scandals  occasionally 
occur  in  the  upper  ranks  of  London  society.  I 
sometimes  think  that  if  I  were  condemned  to 
tread  the  weary  round  of  its  treadmill,  I  should 
be  driven,  in  self-defence,  to  make  love  to  some 
body  else's  wife,  in  order  to  find  an  object  of 
interest,  and  relieve  the  insufferable  tedium  of 
going,  night  after  night,  to  receptions  and 
assemblies. 

Some  fall  back  on  Bohemianism,  and  instead 
of  going  in  correct  evening  costume  to  solemn 
banquets,  prefer  taking  down  to  the  "  Star  and 
Garter  "  or  Greenwich,  select  little  parties  of  half- 
a-dozen  actors  and  actresses,  or  free-and-easy 
male  and  female  artists  and  litterateurs,  and  there 
in  free-and-easy  dress  indulging  in  free-and-easy 
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talk,  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  cigarette,  on  the 
terrace  or  balcony.  But  Bohemianism  has  its 
dangers,  and  unless  taken  with  great  discretion, 
is  apt  to  lead  to  discreditable  results.  At  any  rate 
it  was  not  a  resource  on  which  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Muddleton  could  well  fall  back,  so  as 
an  approximation  to  it,  they  took  a  villa  in  the 
beautiful  pine  district  of  Weybridge,  where  scenery 
as  wild  and  picturesque  as  any  in  Scotland  is 
found  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  and  is 
almost  as  accessible  as  South  Kensington  from 
the  clubs,  theatres,  exhibitions,  and  all  the  centre 
of  London  civilisation. 

Their  villa  stood  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  in 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  forest  growth  of  sombre 
pines,  silver  and  spruce  firs,  with  their  rich 
green  branches  sweeping  the  ground,  delicately 
foliaged  larches,  oaks,  beeches,  and  hawthorns ; 
not  crowded  together,  but  opening  into  glades 
overgrown  with  ferns  and  real  blooming  heather, 
and  in  early  summer  carpeted  with  primroses 
and  bluebells,  and  here  and  there  a  clump  of 
rhododendrons  and  laurels,  just  enough  to  en- 
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hance  the  beauties  of  wild  Nature  by  a  little  touch 
of  Art.  In  front,  the  ground  sloped  away  in 
grassy  terraces,  flanked  by  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas,  and  brilliant  with  beds  of  scarlet  gera 
niums,  roses,  and  all  sorts  of  cheerful  and  bright- 
coloured  flowers.  The  villa  was  of  moderate  size, 
with  just  room  enough  for  the  children,  and  two 
or  three  guests  at  a  time  who  might  run  down 
from  London  and  stay  for  the  night,  without  the 
formality  of  a  long  invitation  or  regular  country- 
house  gathering,  which  is  often  little  better  than  a 
repetition  of  London  Society  gone  out  of  town. 
As  a  security  against  this  the  Earl  insisted  on 
leaving  all  the  indoor  men-servants  in  town,  and 
having  nothing  but  a  couple  of  neat  parlour-maids 
to  do  the  waiting,  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
Countess  cheerfully  acquiesced,  for,  indeed,  the 
management  of  the  male  portion  of  a  large 
establishment  of  indoor  servants  is  apt  to  be  one 
of  the  serious  troubles  of  a  lady's  life. 

To  this  retreat  it  was  a  constant  source  of 
enjoyment  to  run  down,  leaving  their  grandeur 
behind  them,  and  see  the  children  roll  down  the 
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grass  terraces,  or  take  a  walk  with  papa  and 
mamma  in  the  woods,  and  play  at  hide  and  seek, 
or  spy  for  real  live  rabbits  and  squirrels,  or  pick 
wild  flowers  and  hunt  for  wild  strawberries.  And 
often  they  would  ask  down  for  the  day,  or  from 
Saturday  to  Monday,  a  few  select  spirits,  dis 
tinguished  in  some  department  of  art,  literature, 
science,  or  contemporary  history,  with  whom  they 
would  exchange  ideas,  and  hold  really  pleasant 
and  instructive  conversation.  For  the  intelligence 
both  of  the  Earl  and  the  Countess  had  ripened 
rapidly  to  the  point  where  they  could  take  their 
share  in  good  talk,  and  enjoy  conversation  with 
superior  minds.  Especially  that  of  the  Countess, 
for  in  educating  her  husband,  she  had  in  a  still 
greater  degree  educated  herself.  Her  anxiety 
that  he  should  both  be  and  appear  to  be  an 
intelligent,  well-informed  man  upon  all  subjects 
had  led  her  to  read  and  reflect  a  great  deal,  for 
she  found  that  he  always  took  in  ideas  best  when 
they  had  passed  through  her  own  mind,  and  they 
could  talk  them  over  and  discuss  them  together. 
Her  quick  intelligence,  strong  common-sense, 
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and  habit  of  thinking  things  out  and  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  them,  here  stood  her  in  good  stead, 
and  by  the  time  we  are  describing,  when  they 
invited  distinguished  guests  to  their  suburban  villa, 
there  were  few  subjects  upon  which  she  was  not 
able  to  hold  her  own  with  any  of  them.  She  was 
careful,  however,  always  to  put  the  Earl  in  the  front 
of  the  battle,  and  was  never  more  pleased  than 
when  by  some  dashing  assault,  or  glance  of  quick 
insight  of  his  more  emotional  and  sensitive  nature, 
he  pierced  the  serried  ranks  of  some  redoubted 
antagonist,  while  he  was  never  better  pleased  than 
when  she  brought  up  the  solid  reserves  of  her 
shrewd  sense  and  deep  reflection  to  his  aid,  when 
he  was  hard  pressed  in  argument,  or  overwhelmed 
by  authority. 

One  of  the  subjects  they  were  most  fond  of 
discussing  was  that  of  music.  They  were  both 
extremely  fond  of  music,  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  way.  The  Earl  had  a  fine  ear  and 
delicate  musical  organisation,  and,  if  his  education 
had  been  less  desultory,  might  have  been  an  ac 
complished  player  on  the  violin.  His  feeling, 
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however,  was  mainly  for  melody,  and  he  was  a 
natural-born  Rossinist,  swearing  by  the  <c  Semi- 
ramide  "  as  the  most  beautiful  of  operas,  and  the 
"  Stabat  Mater  "  as  the  most  lovely  and  entrancing 
of  sacred  music.  All  the  operas  of  this  school 
delighted  him,  whether  by  Bellini,  Donizetti,  or 
Verdi,  in  which  beautiful  melody  was  combined 
with  dramatic  effect,  and  with  ingenious  and  deli 
cate  orchestral  accompaniment.  He  thoroughly 
appreciated,  also,  the  works  of  the  great  German 
composers,  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  and 
Haydn,  in  which  clear  and  melodious  ideas  were 
worked  out  with  a  greater  breadth  and  richness  of 
instrumental  treatment. 

The  Countess,  again,  was  affected  by  music  less, 
perhaps,  on  its  physical  and  sensuous,  and  more 
on  its  intellectual,  or  rather,  imaginative  and 
poetical  side.  When  she  first  came  to  London 
after  their  marriage,  and  heard  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven's  well  performed,  it  was,  as  it  were, 
the  revelation  of  a  new  world  to  her ;  a  world 
in  which  all  sorts  of  touching  and  beautiful  images 
and  feelings,  that  had  lain  dormant  in  the  deepest 
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recesses  of  her  soul,  were  awakened,  and  blos 
somed  into  flower  under  the  spell  of  the  mighty 
magician  of  the  realm  of  sound.  She  also  de 
lighted  in  the  music  of  the  Italian  school,  which, 
while  it  charmed  the  senses,  gave  such  intense 
dramatic  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the  human 
soul  in  its  various  moods  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  despair,  pathetic  pleading  and  heroic 
aspiration. 

By  different  roads,  therefore,  they  arrived  at 
the  same  result — thorough  and  heartfelt  dislike 
of  the  Wagner  school  and  the  music  of  the  future. 
He,  because  its  crashes  and  discords,  and  harsh, 
abrupt  dartings  off  from  incipient  themes  and 
ideas  made  him  wince  with  almost  physical  tor 
ture  ;  she,  because  they  affected  her  painfully 
with  a  sense  of  incompleteness,  and  an  absence, 
whether  from  intrinsic  weakness  or  perverse 
theory,  of  that  grasp  and  mastery  of  the  subject 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  really  great  artist,  blends 
all  the  varied  and  multiform  parts  of  a  composi 
tion  into  one  harmonious  whole. 

As  is  the  case  with  most  clear  intellects,  the 
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old  Greek  instinct  of  form  was  strong  within  her, 
and  to  say  that  a  work  of  art  was  formless  \vas  to 
say  that  it  was  a  failure.  She  was  often  wont  to 
say  that  many  of  these  modern  compositions,  com 
pared  with  a  grand,  consistent,  thoroughly  rounded 
and  worked-out  symphony  or  sonata  of  Bee 
thoven's,  affected  her  as  one  of  the  monstrous 
many-headed  and  many-handed  Hindoo  idols 
might  do  in  the  presence  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere 
or  Venus  of  Milo. 

She  was  fond  also  of  quoting,  as  her  ideal  of 
what  orchestral  music  ought  to  be,  those  beautiful 
lines  in  which  Spenser  describes  the  enchanted 
garden  of  delight : 

The  joyous  birds  shrouded  in  cheerful  shade, 

Their  notes  unto  the  voice  attempered  sweet ; 
The  angelical  soft  trembling  voices  made 

To  the  instruments  divine  respondence  mete  ; 
The  silver-sounding  instruments  did  meet, 

With  the  bass  murmur  of  the  waterfall ; 
The  waterfall  with  difference  discrete, 

Now  high  now  low  unto  the  wind  did  call ; 

The  gentle  warbling  wind  low  answered  to  all. 

She  declared  that  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym 
phony  always  sounded  to  her  as  the  realisation 
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of  these  lines  of  Spenser,  while  the  Earl  rather 
inclined  to  prefer  the  bright,  joyous  music  of 
Rossini,  flinging  out  whole  showers  of  sparkling 
gems  and  delicate  accompaniments  and  variations, 
clear  as  the  clearest  crystal,  about  some  melodious 
theme  of  entrancing  loveliness. 

However,  they  determined  not  to  be  one-sided 
or  prejudiced,  and  to  make  one  more  effort  to 
appreciate  Wagner.  Accordingly  when  his  great 
high-priest  and  apostle,  Herr  Professor  Trubner- 
Klatterer,  came  over  to  London  to  superintend 
a  series  of  performances  of  Wagner's  works,  and 
try  to  indoctrinate  the  British  public  with  the 
music  of  the  future,  they  attended  one  or  two  of 
the  performances,  and  when  they  were  concluded, 
asked  the  Professor  down  to  spend  a  day  with 
them  at  their  suburban  villa. 

After  dinner,  as  it  was  a  warm  summer  even 
ing,  they  had  a  small  round  table  set  out  on  the 
terrace  for  the  coffee,  and  the  Countess  insisted 
that  the  Professor  should  bring  down  his  meer 
schaum  and  smoke  to  his  heart's  content.  He 
protested,  and  said  he  feared  the  smoke  would 
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annoy  her,  and  that  it  was  not  considered  polite 
in  England  to  smoke  pipes  in  the  presence  of 
ladies.  But  she  insisted,  and  said  : 

"  I  rather  like  smoke  in  the  open  air ;  and 
moreover,  Herr  Professor,  I  have  another  reason. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  great  discussion  about 
the  music  of  the  future,  and  I  want  to  hear  all 
the  very  best  arguments  which  such  a  distinguished 
expounder  of  it  can  adduce.  Now  there  is  a  great 
affinity  between  the  profundity  of  the  German 
intellect  and  tobacco ;  and  if  you  don't  smoke,  or 
smoke  only  trivial  cigars  or  cigarettes,  we  shall 
not  hear  you  at  your  best." 

So  the  Professor  went  to  his  room  and  brought 
down  his  meerschaum,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  conversation,  his  profound  and  oracular 
sentences  rolled  out  at  due  pauses  and  intervals, 
from  congenial  clouds  of  enveloping  smoke. 

"  I  was  glad  to  find,"  said  the  Professor, 
"  that  you  attended  the  grand  performances  of 
Wagner's  finest  works.  I  hope  I  see  in  you 
converts  to  the  music  of  the  illustrious  master/' 

"  There  is  one  thing  I  will  concede,"  said  the 
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Earl :  "  it  is  certainly  very  powerful  music,  for  it 
produces  a  very  powerful  effect  on  me." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Professor,  "  it  seizes  hold  of 
you,  does  it,  and  carries  away  your  whole  being  in 
a  tumultuous  whirlwind  of  heroic  sound  ? " 

"  Powerful,  I  said,  not  pleasing,"  replied  the 
Earl.  "Tell  me,  Professor,  did  you  ever  take  a 
powerful  dose  of  medicine  ?  " 

"  So/'  said  the  Professor,  ' '  such  a  thing  has 
happened  to  me ;  but  I  do  not  see  what  connec 
tion  that  has  with  Wagner's  music." 

"Why,"  said  the  Earl,  "that  is  precisely  the 
effect  which  that  music  produces  on  me.  His 
crashes  of  sound,  and  discords,  and  abrupt  inter 
ruptions  of  phrases  which  you  think  are  going  to 
develop  into  beautiful  melody,  by  something 
which  jars  on  my  nerves  with  the  effect  of  a 
slate  pencil  rubbed  suddenly  against  the  grain  of 
the  slate,  are  to  me  physical  torture." 

"Ah,"  said  the  Professor,  "I  see  how  it  is, 
you  have  not  got  beyond  melody,  the  first  simple, 
childish  stage  of  the  art  of  music ;  doubtless  you 
like  vocal  better  than  instrumental  music  ?  " 
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"Not  so,"  said  the  Earl.  "I  think  I  enjoy 
instrumental  music  on  the  whole  most,  but  on  this 
condition,  that  there  is  a  theme,  or  melodious  idea, 
running  through  it,  which  suggests  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  voice,  and  makes  me  sing  inwardly 
to  it." 

"Or  to  human  feeling  or  emotion,"  said  the 
Countess.  "  But,  Professor,  I  am  not  quite  so  pre 
judiced  against  Wagner's  music  as  my  husband, 
though  I  confess  I  can  never,  at  the  best,  get 
beyond  the  feeling  that  I  am  listening  to  the  wind 
blowing  as  it  listeth  through  some  great  forest, 
and  every  now  and  then  tearing  off  some  great 
bough,  or  overthrowing  some  stately  tree  with  a 
sudden  crash  ;  while  at  the  worst  it  affects  me 
much  as  it  does  him,  though  less  acutely  because 
my  nerves  are  less  sensitive.  And  occasionally, 
though  very  rarely,  I  do  hear  pieces,  like  the 
March  in  Tannkauser,  which  are  really  grand,  and 
make  me  think  that  Wagner  must  be,  after  all, 
a  genius  led  astray  by  egotism  and  perverse 
theories,  and  not  a  charlatan.  But  perhaps  it  is 
because  we  have  not  got  the  right  point  of  view ; 
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and  therefore,  Herr  Professor,  we  shall  be  really 
much  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  explain  to  us 
your  theory  of  this  music  of  the  future,  and  of 
Wagner,  its  prophet." 

The  Professor  gave  a  long  pull  at  his  pipe,  and 
emitted  slowly  a  column  of  smoke,  from  behind 
which  issued  the  following  oracular  harangue : 

<f  In  judging  of  Wagner,  my  gracious  lady,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  is  primarily  a  poet,  and 
secondarily  only  a  musician.  Figure  to  yourself 
a  Michael  Angelo  or  Leonardo  da  Vinci  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  a  man  of  original  genius  and 
extensive  culture,  who  is  disgusted  by  the 
trivialities  and  banalities  of  modern  music,  and 
specially  by  the  endless  repetition  of  ear-tickling 
tunes,  silly  words,  and  conventional  forms  of  the 
Italian  Opera.  Has  music,  he  asks  himself,  no 
higher  and  more  intellectual  aim  than  to  enable 
tenors  and  soprani  to  warble  out  nonsense  about 
'amore/  and  '  cuore,'  and  to  compose  tunes  which 
can  be  played  on  barrel  organs  ?  And  is  our 
earnest  and  profound  German  national  genius  to 
find  no  better  musical  expression  than  in  the 
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trivial  Adagio  and  hackneyed  Rondo,  which  have 
been  imposed  on  it  by  the  accident  that  the  great 
singers  of  former  generations  have  been  mostly 
Italians,  belonging  to  a  shallower  and  more 
sensuous  race  ?  No,  let  us  make  a  revolution  in 
music,  similar  to  that  which  Goethe  effected  in 
literature,  when  he  broke  loose  from  the  pedantic 
traditions  of  the  French  school,  and  gave  the 
world  such  a  work  as  *  Faust.'  Let  us  wed  it  to 
noble  poetry,  and  make  it  a  medium  for  illustrat 
ing  our  picturesque  and  deep-meaning  mediaeval 
legends,  and  the  grand  old  heroic  myths,  which 
for  ages  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
were  the  common  property  of  the  whole  Teutonic 
race.  To  this  object  he  brings  to  bear  the  re 
sources  of  a  profound  musical  education,  and  a 
command  of  the  various  instruments  of  the 
orchestra,  such  as  no  one  else  has  ever  possessed. 
In  his  earlier  works,  such  as  the  Flying  Dutchman 
and  Rienzi,  he  is  only  educating  himself,  and  is 
still  to  a  considerable  extent  under  the  influence 
of  former  masters  and  old  musical  traditions,  but 
he  soon  rises  to  higher  flights,  and  in  his  Tann- 
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hduser  and  Lohengrin,  music  has  broken  with 
all  traditions  of  the  past,  and  steps  forward  as 
the  handmaid  and  auxiliary  of  heroic  legends ; 
while  in  his  later  works,  such  as  the  cycle  of  the 
Niebelungen  Lied,  the  Walkyrie,  and  the  G  otter - 
dammerung,  she  has  scaled  the  heavens,  and 
become  a  principal  component  part  of  a  grand 
drama,  in  which  music,  poetry,  and  scenic  effect 
are  combined  to  embody  the  myths  of  gods  and 
demigods,  the  wrath  of  the  wild  Odin,  the 
struggles  of  the  strong  Thor,  the  rush  of  the 
Walkyries  to  the  battle-field,  and  the  heroic  lives 
and  sufferings  of  Sigurd  and  Brunhilda.  Surely 
this  is  something  grander  and  nobler  than  the 
'amore'  and  'cuore'  of  an  Italian  ditty." 

"  Bravo,  Herr  Professor,"  said  the  Countess ; 
"  I  really  must  take  breath  for  a  minute,  after 
such  a  torrent  of  eloquence,  before  I  venture  to 
ask  a  few  questions  and  offer  a  few  objections." 

11  But/'  said  the  Earl,  "  if  this  is  his  theory,  is 
it  necessary  that  he  should  preach  it  in  discords  ? 
Surely  beauty  is  the  soul  of  art,  and  nothing  is 
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really  a  work  of  art  which  does  not  in  the  first 
place  give  pleasure  by  being  beautiful." 

"Granted,"  said  the  Professor,  "but  here  the 
beauty  consists  in  the  grandeur  of  the  whole 
composition,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
music  adapts  itself  to  the  words,  and  gives  them 
emphasis  and  expression." 

"That  is  to  say,"  said  the  Earl,  "you  make 
the  music  the  slave  of  the  words,  and  hold  that 
a  harsh  word  requires  a  harsh  note,  and  a  painful 
situation  is  best  expressed  by  a  discord/' 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Professor,  "rather  than 
by  a  trill,  or  shake,  or  melodious  phrase,  which 
may  please  the  ear,  but  is  incongruous  with  the 
situation." 

"  Augustus,  dear,"  said  the  Countess,  "  do  you 
recollect  that  passage  we  read  together  from 
'  Goethe's  Conversations '  with  Eckerman,  in 
which  the  greatest  of  German  artists  gives  his 
ideas  on  music,  in  terms  which  seem  almost  a 
prophetic  warning  against  those  which  the  Pro 
fessor  has  so  eloquently  expounded  ? " 
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"  Certainly  I  do,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  thanks,  Mary, 
for  reminding  me  of  it.  The  great,  wise  Goethe, 
an  authority  which  no  German  will  readily  dispute, 
says,  in  the  most  express  terms,  that  it  is  a  mis 
take  to  transfer  the  centre  of  gravity  of  music 
from  the  senses  and  imagination  to  the  intellect, 
and  attempt  to  make  it  subservient  to  words. 
He  says  that  all  music  ought  to  be  based  on  one 
of  two  primitive  ideas  ;  first,  dance  music,  that  is 
the  music  of  melody  which  sets  all  feet  beating 
time,  and  all  souls  with  any  musical  susceptibility 
singing  inwardly  along  with  it ;  or,  secondly, 
religious  music,  which  with  vaguer  and  richer 
harmonies  appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  in  the 
words  of  our  poet  Milton, 

Dissolves  us  into  ecstasies, 

And  brings  all  heaven  before  our  eyes." 

This  was  a  home-thrust,  for  as  the  Earl  said, 
Goethe  was  an  authority  which  no  German  would 
venture  to  dispute,  so  the  Professor  could  only 
reply : 

"  Goethe  was  no  doubt  a  great  master,  but  I 
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do  not  know  that  he  was  a  great  musician,  and 
he  lived  in  a  very  different  age.  Moreover, 
Goethe  was,  after  all,  too  much  of  an  old  heathen, 
and  too  much  wedded  to  the  Greek  ideal  of 
beautiful  form,  to  appreciate  the  music  suited  for 
a  more  intellectual  age  of  deeper  thought,  higher 
aspirations,  and  strivings,  however  vague  and 
ineffectual,  after  the  infinite." 

"  Well,"  said  the  Countess,  "  Goethe's  <  Faust ' 
is  romantic  and  intellectual  enough  for  me.  It 
seems  to  me  the  very  ideal  of  the  way  in  which 
a  great  poet  should  treat  a  mediaeval  legend, 
preserving  a  touch  of  its  local  colour,  but  at  the 
same  time  making  it  a  vehicle  for  embodying  all 
the  best  and  deepest  thought  of  modern  times, 
and  for  expressing  those  simple  and  touching 
feelings,  passions,  and  sufferings  of  human  nature, 
which  are  true  of  all  time  and  come  home  to 
every  heart.  Compare  the  libretto  of  Tannhduser 
with  the  first  part  of  Goethe's  '  Faust/  and  tell  me 
what  claim  has  Wagner  to  be  considered  a  great 
poet,  except  in  his  own  reiterated  self-assertion, 
and  the  preachings  of  disciples  who,  like  yourself, 
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my  dear  Professor,  have  been  content  to  take 
his  assertions  for  proofs,  and  to  admire  because 
it  is  incomprehensible." 

"  My  dear  lady,"  replied  the  Professor,  "  you 
must  not  take  to  pieces  and  analyse  the  com 
ponent  parts  of  one  great  whole.  Wagner's  poems 
are  not  written  in  words  alone,  or  in  music  alone, 
but  in  the  two  combined ;  or  rather  in  the 
blending  of  the  three  elements  of  words,  music, 
and  scenic  effect." 

"That  is  to  say,"  said  the  Earl,  "your  theory 
is  that  the  highest  effects  of  music  can  only  be 
attained  when  it  is  combined  with  appropriate 
words  into  one  artistic  whole." 

' '  Exactly  so/'  said  the  Professor. 

"Then  how  about  Beethoven  ?"  said  the  EarL 
"  His  grandest  works  are  pure  music,  unaided 
by  words,  except  by  the  faintest  indications,  such 
as  '  Allegro/  '  Adagio,'  or  '  Presto/  which  convey 
little  more  than  the  time  in  which  the  movement 
is  to  be  played." 

"Or,"  said  the  Countess,  "sometimes  by  a 
single  word  which  has  somehow  got  attached  to 
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a  particular  piece,  such  as  the  '  Appassionata/  the 
'  Pastorale/  or  the  '  Moonlight/  which  gives  you, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  meaning,  and  sets 
the  imagination  to  work  on  the  music  in  a 
thousand  different  ways,  far  more  effectually  than 
could  be  done  by  definite  written  words.  For 
instance,  I  never  hear  the  Adagio  of  the  '  Moon 
light  Sonata,'  without  fancying  I  see  the  white 
beams  of  the  moon  glancing  and  playing  on  the 
rippling  waters  of  a  lovely  lake,  and  thinking  of 
the  lines  of  our  poet  Burns,  about  the  most  ex 
quisitely  delicate  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  range 
of  modern  poetry : 

As  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream 
The  moonbeam  dwells  at  dewy  e'en, 
So  trembling  pure  was  tender  love 
Within  the  breast  of  bonnie  Jean." 

"  My  dear  lady/'  said  the  Professor,  "  you  talk 
so  beautifully,  that  if  I  listen  much  longer,  you 
will  make  me,  like  Tannhauser,  abjure  the  true 
faith,  and  desert  the  world  and  its  larger  interests 
for  the  delights  of  the  Venus-burg.  But  this  at 
least  you  must  admit,  that  if  music  is  to  be  allied 
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to   words    at    all,   it    is    better    they   should    be 
appropriate  words  and  not  nonsense/' 

"Even  that,"  said  the  Countess,  "I  cannot 
admit  unconditionally.  There  are  songs  in  which 
the  words  are  the  main  thing ;  as  many  simple 
popular  and  national  songs,  which  are  often  more 
effective  when  sung  without  music  at  all,  or  if 
with  an  accompaniment,  then  it  must  be  of  the 
very  simplest  character,  so  as  to  fill  up  pauses,  and 
give  a  slight  support  to  the  voice,  but  on  no 
account  interfere  with  it,1  and  the  tune  also 
must  be  of  the  simplest,  striking  and  easily  sung, 
but  with  no  shakes  or  turns,  or  anything  but  one 
clear  note  for  each  clear  word  or  syllable,  so  that 
it  is  merely  an  aid  to  effective  and  impassioned 
recitation.  Of  this  the  purest  type  are  many  of 
the  best  Scotch  songs,  say  such  a  one  as  '  Auld 
Lang  Syne/  which  makes  Scotch  heads  wag,  and 
hearts  warm,  and  voices  join  in  chorus  wherever  it 
is  heard.  It  would  be  a  simple  piece  of  imper 
tinence  to  drown  the  words  of  such  a  song 
in  an  accompaniment,  however  scientific  and 
harmonious.  But  directly  you  get  beyond  this 
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class  of  song,  and  pass  over  from  the  realm  of 
poetry  into  that  of  music,  the  case  is  different. 
No  sooner  does  the  air  become  rich  with  varied 
melody,  and  the  accompaniment  exuberant  with 
complicated  harmony,  than  the  words  fall  into 
the  background,  or  altogether  disappear,  and  the 
question  is,  do  you  derive  most  pleasure  from 
poring  over  the  libretto  and  trying  to  follow  them, 
or  from  taking  the  key-note  from  the  opening 
words  and  situation,  and  letting  your  imagination, 
stimulated  by  the  music,  do  the  rest  ?  " 

"  Little  doubt  as  to  that,"  said  the  Earl,  "  the 
effect  is  vastly  more  powerful  when  the  imagina 
tion  is  free  to  act.  Take  as  an  instance  the  duet, 
'  Suona  la  tromba/  from  the  Piiritani,  which 
embodies  the  very  essence  of  martial  inspiration. 
That  duet  has  had  an  important  effect  in  modern 
history,  for  it  was  the  ardour  inspired  by  hearing 
it  in  the  Opera  at  Milan  which  made  the  whole 
audience,  with  the  singers  at  their  head,  rush  out 
of  the  house  and  erect  the  first  barricades  which, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreigner,  and  the  establishment  of  Italian 
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independence.  Who  knows  or  cares  what  the 
words  are  which  follow  'Suona  la  tromba'?  They 
give  you  the  idea,  and  the  music  does  the 
rest." 

"Then  as  to  the  form,"  said  the  Countess, 
""  what  are  the  finest  works  of  the  greatest  masters 
— not  Italian  only,  but  German — such  as  Handel, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  and  Mozart,  but  models  of 
form  and  symmetry,  worked  out  with  a  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  and  subordination  of  parts  to  the 
whole,  as  distinct  as  in  the  groups  of  the  Laocoon  or 
Niobe,  or  in  Rafifaelle's  cartoon  of  Paul  preaching 
at  Athens  ?  My  principal  charge  against  Wagner 
and  his  school  is,  that  they  from  wilful  caprice, 
perverse  theory,  or  inflated  self-conceit,  break 
the  moulds  in  which  the  beautiful  has  been  cast 
from  the  days  of  Phidias  to  those  of  Beethoven, 
and  set  up  new  principles,  according  to  which,  as 
in  the  kindred  works  of  another  great  modern 
prophet — Victor  Hugo — the  vague,  rhetorical,  ex 
aggerated,  grotesque,  and  often  even  the  revolting 
and  monstrous,  take  the  place  of  the  serene  and 
noble  art,  which  chastens,  refines,  and  elevates, 
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while  at  the  same  time  it  gives  the  purest  delight 
to  the  sense  of  beauty." 

The  Professor  said  little  but  smoked  much, 
and  merely  replied :  ' { Ah,  my  gracious  lord  and 
lady,  you  sing  such  a  lovely  duet  that  one  must 
needs  listen  without  interrupting  you,  and  like 
the  helmsman  of  Ulysses,  I  must  close  my  ears 
lest  I  should  be  seduced  by  the  song  of  sirens." 

"And  you,  Professor,"  said  the  Countess,  "have 
defended  your  cause  nobly,  and  we  are  indebted 
to  you  for  a  pleasant  discussion,  and  if  we  have 
expressed  our  opinions  somewhat  freely,  you  must 
recollect  that  in  art  there  must  always  be  opposite 
opinions.  I  cannot  say  positively,  this  is  good 
and  that  bad  ;  but  merely,  this  is  good  or  bad 
for  me ;  a  result  which  is  compounded  of  two 
elements,  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  work 
and  my  own  organisation.  So  now,  if  you  please, 
we  will  go  in,  for  the  stars  are  coming  out,  and 
even  summer  nights  are  apt  to  be  chilly  in  our 
English  climate." 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SUBURBAN   VILLA — THE   UNEARNED 
INCREMENT. 

THE  Earl  had  been  reading  Mr.  George's  "  Progress 
and  Poverty,"  and  he  felt  considerably  exercised  in 
his  mind. 

"  Is  it  possible,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  by  the 
mere  fact  of  my  being  a  large  landed  proprietor, 
I  am  one  of  the  ogres  who  are  eating  up  the 
widow  and  the  orphan,  and  keeping  wages  down 
to  starvation  point  ?  " 

So  he  asked  his  wife  to  read  the  book  and  tell 
him  what  she  thought  of  it. 

When  she  had  done  so  she  said  :  "  I  hardly 
understand  these  questions  enough  to  see  where 
Mr.  George  is  wrong,  but  I  have  a  sort  of  instinct 
which  tells  me  that  he  is.  His  political  economy 
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seems  to  me  to  be  made  to  the  order  of  his 
philanthropy.  He  is  one  of  those  men  of  whom 
the  world  has  seen  many,  who  feeling  very  keenly 
the  suffering  and  misery  he  sees  around  him, 
is  determined  that  there  must  and  shall  be  a 
remedy,  and  as  new  religions  are  not  in  fashion, 
and  the  millennium  has  been  too  often  postponed, 
he  goes  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  falls  back 
on  political  economy.  His  theory  about  private 
property  in  land  sounds  to  me  somewhat  like  the 
theory  of  another  great  social  reformer,  that  *  the 
pint  measure  should  hold  a  quart,  and  it  should  be 
felony  to  drink  small  beer/  However,  I'll  tell  you 
what  we  had  better  do  ;  you  know  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  has  written  so  many  profound  works  on  these 
subjects,  let  us  ask  him  down  here,  and  see  what 
he  says  to  it." 

"  A  capital  idea,"  said  the  Earl,  so  an  invitation 
was  sent  to  Mr.  Herbert,  which  was  duly  accepted  ; 
and  after  dinner,  having  explained  the  situation, 
they  asked  him  for  his  opinion. 

"  I  believe  the  Countess  is  nearer  the  truth 
with  her  intuitions,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "than 
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many  of  the  philosophical  economists  are  with 
their  fine-spun  theories.  There  is  a  homely 
proverb  which  might  serve  as  an  useful  corrective 
to  many  of  these  brand-new  theories  of  social 
regeneration,  viz.,  that  f  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.'  Or,  if  you  like  to  have  it  in 
more  scientific  phraseology,  it  amounts  to  this  : 
that  the  problems  of  political  and  social  economy 
are  so  infinitely  complicated,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  arrive  a  priori  at  clearly-cut  mathematical 
conclusions.  Consider  that  even  the  simple 
problem  of  three  bodies  revolving  round  their 
common  centre  of  gravity  by  the  law  of  gravita 
tion,  can  only  be  solved  approximately,  by 
reducing  the  errors  to  amounts  which  become 
infinitely  small,  and  say  what  are  the  chances  of 
an  absolutely  correct  conclusion  in  the  case  of 
problems,  the  factors  of  which  are  some  thirty 
millions  of  human  beings,  revolving  round  one 
another  under  all  the  vast  variety  of  influences, 
traditional,  educational,  utilitarian,  and  senti 
mental,  which  affect  human  relations.  I  am  often 
tempted,  when  I  come  across  one  of  these  clearly 
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defined  logical  demonstrations  of  theories  which 
are  to  set  society  to  rights,  and  inaugurate  a 
millennium,  to  say  :  '  It  is  reasonable,  therefore 
it  is  wrong/" 

"  For  instance,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  Malthusian 
theory  which  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me; 
it  looks  so  absolutely  certain  in  theory,  and  yet 
somehow  it  does  not  seem  to  be  always  true  in 
practice." 

"  You  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  illustra 
tion/'  said  Mr.  Herbert.  "  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
in  theory,  that  given  the  age  at  which  the  human 
species  begins  to  bear  offspring,  and  the  average 
duration  of  life  and  size  of  families,  a  single  couple 
would,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  not  only 
replenish  the  earth,  but  overstock  it.  That  is  a 
simple  question  of  the  law  of  increase  by 
geometrical  progression.  It  is  certain  also  that 
man  is  no  more  exempted  than  other  animal 
species  from  the  Darwinian  laws  of  the  '  struggle 
for  existence/  and  'survival  of  the  fittest/  But 
when  we  come  to  practice,  it  is  equally  certain 
that,  taken  as  a  whole,  production  has  during 
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authentic  and  especially  during  recent  periods 
of  history,  increased  faster  than  population  ;  and 
that  instead  of  there  being  one  invariable  law, 
in  some  cases  population  increases  too  fast  for 
the  means  of  subsistence,  while  in  others  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse.  Thus  Ireland  proves  the 
truth  of  the  Malthusian  theory,  while  England 
and  America  as  conspicuously  disprove  it.  The 
truth  is  that  the  geometrical  result  is  affected  by 
such  a  multitude  of  conflicting  influences,  that 
the  actual  result  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
experience." 

"  You  mean,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  the  various 
checks  on  early  marriages  and  large  families 
operate  so  differently  in  different  countries  and 
among  different  classes  as  not  only  to  modify,  but 
often  to  reverse  the  practical  results." 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Herbert;  "for  instance,  it 
is  evident  that  hopeless  poverty,  instead  of  being 
a  check,  is  a  great  inducement  to  over-population. 
A  man  who  has  no  comforts  does  not  refrain  from 
marrying,  as  so  many  of  the  upper  classes  do,  from 
fear  of  losing  his  comforts.  A  man  who  has  no 
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hope  of  bettering  his  condition  by  postponing 
marriage  does  not  postpone  it ;  on  the  contrary, 
such  prudential  considerations  as  may  affect  him 
impel  him  to  early  marriage  as  a  means  of  having 
grown-up  sons  and  daughters  to  help  to  support 
him  in  old  age  or  sickness.  And  where,  as  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  Ireland,  the  influences  of  religion 
conduce  to  morality,  and  the  climate  and  free 
open-air  existence  are  favourable  to  the  rearing  of 
children,  we  see  the  result  in  a  too  rapid  increase 
of  population." 

"  But/'  said  the  Countess,  "  let  us  return  to  the 
question  which  more  immediately  affects  us — that 
of  private  property  in  land,  and  Mr.  George's 
theory  that  it  is  an  iniquitous  robbery,  which  is 
responsible  for  all  the  misery  and  poverty  in  the 
world." 

"We  must  begin  at  the  beginning,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  "and  go  beyond  land  to  the  larger 
question  whether  all  private  property  is  a  good 
or  an  evil.  The  narrow  French  systematising 
intellect,  with  its  passion  for  clearly-cut  logical 
conclusions,  has  seen  this  to  be  the  case,  and 
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writers  like  Prudhomme  have  out-Georged  George, 
and  based  their  theories  for  the  regeneration  of 
society  on  the  axiom,  Ma  propriete  c'est  le  vol.3 
Pushed  to  this  extent,  it  becomes  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  No  industry  is  possible  unless  the 
labourer  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  is 
not  obliged  to  share  it  with  the  idle.  No  civili 
sation  is  possible  unless  the  fruits  of  labour  can 
accumulate  in  the  form  of  capital,  and  provide 
the  means  of  further  production.  Absolute  Com 
munism  has  been  occasionally  tried  by  limited 
societies  under  the  influence  of  religious  excite 
ment,  as  by  the  early  Christians,  but  it  has 
invariably  broken  down  after  a  short  trial.  As 
far  as  I  know,  the  only  really  communistic  society 
which  at  this  moment  has  an  existence,  is  that 
of  the  Shakers  in  the  United  States,  and  it 
owes  its  continuance  to  the  accident  of  a  brother 
having  invented  a  patent  rat-trap  which  super 
seded  all  others,  and  established  a  small  manu 
factory,  specially  adapted  for  the  joint  production 
of  such  a  limited  community.  In  addition  they 
refrain  from  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage, 
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and  thus  get  rid  of  what  is  probably  the  most 
powerful  inducement  to  acquire  separate  property. 
But,  as  the  world  cannot  go  on  without  marriages, 
and  the  number  of  rats  is  limited,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  a  form  of  society  based  on  theo- 
philanthropy,  plus  celibacy,  plus  patent  rat-traps, 
will  ever  become  general,  and  if  there  is  one  fact 
more  conclusively  established  by  history  and 
experience  than  another,  it  is  that  the  existence 
of  civilised  society  is  impossible  without  a  recog 
nition  of  the  right  of  private  property.  The  only 
reply  which  the  partisans  of  Prudhomme  can 
make  to  the  opposition  between  their  theory  and 
facts,  is  the  thoroughly  characteristic  French  one, 
tant  pis  pour  les  faits" 

"But,"  said  the  Earl,  "George  admits  the 
right  of  private  property.  What  he  contends 
for  is  that  landed  property  is  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  being  a  monopoly  of  what  is 
as  necessary  to  existence  as  air  or  water,  and 
yet  from  its  nature  is  a  limited  quantity,  of  which 
one  man  cannot  hold  more  than  his  share  without 
excluding  others/' 
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"  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Herbert ; 
"  but  it  was  necessary  to  begin  at  the  beginning, 
for  if  all  private  property  is  bad,  of  course  landed 
property  is  bad  also ;  but  if  good,  or  rather 
the  indispensable  condition  of  rising  above  the 
savage  state,  the  presumption  is  against  ex 
cluding  that  which  is  the  most  general  and 
effective  form  of  property  for  producing  the 
desired  results.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  desire  to  own  land  has  been 
the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  colonisation,  and 
that  the  United  States  of  America  would  not 
contain  to-day  over  fifty  millions  of  an  educated, 
industrious,  law-abiding,  and,  on  the  whole,  well- 
to-do  population,  if,  instead  of  recognising  the 
absolute  right  of  private  property  in  land,  it  had 
been  held  by  the  State,  or  for  the  common  use 
of  village  communities,  as  in  the  missiones  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  California  in  the  time  of 
Spanish  rule." 

"But/'  said  the  Earl,  "is  it  right  that  one 
man  should  monopolise  by  purchase  or  inheritance 
a  large  tract  of  land  and  become  enormously 
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rich  without  any  outlay  or  exertion  of  his  own, 
by  the  industry  of  others,  who  sink  mines,  build 
factories,  and  found  towns  on  his  estate  ?  Here 
am  I,  for  instance,  drawing  some  ,£20,000  a 
year  from  the  Muddleton  property,  nearly  all 
of  which  is  what  Stuart  Mill  calls  'unearned 
increment,'  and  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned 
I  need  not  contribute  a  penny  towards  schools, 
churches,  roads,  water,  or  any  other  appliances 
necessary  for  the  decent  and  civilised  existence 
of  the  population  who  have  made  my  income." 
"  Here/'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "  we  are  coming 
on  fairly  debatable  ground.  It  is  quite  possible 
that,  as  centuries  of  male  legislation  have  made 
our  laws  in  some  respects  unfair  towards  the  female 
half  of  the  nation,  so  centuries  of  landlord  legisla 
tion,  and  of  a  public  opinion  and  social  relations 
based  mainly  on  a  preponderant  landed  interest, 
may  have  made  laws  too  favourable  for  land 
lords.  But  you  must  recollect  that  in  human 
affairs  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  right 
or  wrong.  Good  always  carries  with  it  a  certain 
inevitable  counter-pole  of  bad ;  and  right,  if 
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pushed  to  the  '  falsehood  of  extremes/  becomes 
wrong.  So,  with  regard  to  land,  we  cannot 
have  the  beneficial  results  of  the  right  of  private 
property  without  occasional  instances  where  it 
is  abused;  and  the  question  is,  can  you  restrain 
these  abuses  without  impairing  the  principle  ? 
Take  your  own  instance.  To  what  extent  might 
the  State,  or  the  local  authority,  fairly  tax  or 
rate  your  unearned  increment  without  its  amount 
ing  to  confiscation  ?  And  if  to  confiscation,  do 
you  not  affect  the  security  of  every  man  who 
has  made  or  inherited  a  judicious  or  lucky  in 
vestment  in  any  other  property  ?  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  two  men,  A.  and  B.,  working 
together  on  a  railroad  in  America,  have  each 
saved  1,000  dollars.  A.  invests  in  a  block 
of  land  at  some  point  which  the  railroad  hopes 
some  day  to  reach,  B.  in  shares  of  the  company, 
which  are  earning  no  dividend,  and  are  bought 
at  '  rubbish  *  prices.  A  period  of  speculation 
ensues ;  the  shares  run  up  from  $10  a  share 
to  $100,  and  the  line  is  extended  to  A/s  lot, 
which  becomes  town  land  and  worth  $10,000. 
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In  each  case  A.  and  B.  have  realised  an  *  unearned 
increment '  of  9,000  dollars.  Can  you  confiscate 
A/s  and  leave  B/s  untouched  ?  If  you  scrutinise 
the  motive  which  makes  the  ownership  of  land 
such  a  powerful  instrument  in  developing  the 
resources  of  new  countries,  you  will  find  that 
it  is  very  much  the  hope  of  getting  an  '  unearned 
increment'  that  has  sent  the  wave  of  popula 
tion  in  America  up  to,  and  over,  the  Rocky 
Mountains." 

"Bravo!"  said  the  Countess.  "You  have 
triumphantly  established  the  principle  of  private 
property  in  land,  and,  I  hope,  reconciled  Augustus 
to  the  hard  fate  of  being  a  landed  proprietor." 

"  Almost  too  well,"  said  the  Earl,  "  for  if  there 
are  such  advantages  in  the  ownership  of  land, 
is  it  right  that  a  single  individual  should  monopolise 
such  a  large  share  of  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others  ? 
There  might  be  several  hundred  small  land 
owners  on  the  Muddleton  estate." 

"  There  you  touch,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "  a  very 
large  question,  that  of  peasant  proprietorship. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  new  countries  like 
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America  and  Australia,  where  the  supply  of  land 
is  almost  unlimited,  have,  in  some  respects,  an 
immense  advantage  over  countries  of  limited  area 
and  dense  population,  and  that  it  would  be 
absurd  in  them  to  attempt  by  legislation  to 
restrict  the  freest  possible  access  to  the  land  by 
the  mass  of  the  community.  But  the  case  is 
different  in  old  countries.  There  are  inherent 
disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  in  living 
in  a  crowd.  No  legislation  can  make  it  as  com 
fortable  to  sit  in  an  over-crammed  omnibus  as 
in  one  where  you  have  the  seats  all  to  yourself; 
and  the  question  is,  as  to  the  balance  of  advan 
tages,  and  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  state  of 
things  you  cannot  alter." 

"  You  think,  then,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  in  such 
a  state  of  things  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
large  landed  properties  ? " 

"A  great  deal,"  said  Mr.  Herbert;  "in  the 
first  place,  as  long  as  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  exists  at  all,  the  large  proprietor  is 
more  likely  to  be  a  good  landlord  than  a  small 
one.  A  small  land-owner  is  apt  to  be  a  poor 
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man,  and  a  poor  landlord  is,  as  a  rule,  a  bad 
landlord.  You  are  more  likely  to  find  moderate 
rents,  and  decent  labourers'  cottages,  and  to  have 
a  considerable  outlay  of  capital  on  improvements, 
on  a  large  estate  than  on  a  small  one.  Then 
again,  large  estates  to  a  considerable  extent 
provide  parks  and  play-grounds,  and  preserve 
something  of  the  beauty  and  poetry  of  Nature, 
for  the  general  community.  If  Muddleton  Park 
were  cut  up  into  a  hundred  small  holdings,  where 
would  the  county  cricket  matches  be  played,  and 
where  would  the  school  -  children  and  Free 
Foresters  of  Muddleton  hold  their  fetes,  and  the 
lads  and  lasses  of  Muddleton  play  at  '  kiss  in  the 
ring '  ?  At  the  very  outside  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  population  of  Muddleton  would  gain  by 
the  change — if,  indeed,  it  be  a  gain  to  exchange 
the  more  free  and  independent  life  of  a  labourer 
earning  good  wages,  for  the  narrow  and  sordid 
life  of  a  French  or  Flemish  peasant  proprietor — 
while  the  other  thirty  or  forty  thousand  would 
be  distinctly  losers  by  it.  Suppose  that  every 
occupier  of  a  house  in  London  could  be  converted 
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into  an  owner,  could  you  prevent  him  from  selling 

or  sub-letting,  and  if  not,  could  you  fix  the  price 

or   rent,   and   how  long  would  it   be   before  you 

had  a  recurrence  of  the  present  state  of  things 

under  a  set  of  middle-men  owners  ?     And  would 

a    Local    Board   elected    by   the   votes    of    such 

owners   be   likely  to   enforce   sanitary  and   other 

improvements,    which    involved   increased    rates  ? 

Then   as   regards    the    'unearned   increment/    no 

doubt    it    might    be   made    to    contribute    more 

largely  towards  local  improvements,  but  there  is 

great   danger   in  letting  one   set  of  men  impose 

taxes   to   be   paid   by   others.     This   is    the   real 

objection  to  a  progressive  income-tax,  which    in 

theory   is    fair   enough,    and    is   recognised   to    a 

certain  extent  by  the  exemption  of  small  incomes. 

But   what    security   is    there   that    it   would    not 

degenerate     into     confiscation,    if    a    parliament 

elected    mainly   by   working   men    admitted    the 

principle   of  taxing  wealth   as   wealth,   either   to 

relieve  others   from  taxation    or   to  gratify  class 

hatreds  ?     Capital    is  easily  alarmed,    and    easily 

transferred    to   other    countries,   and    it   is    clear 
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that  the  working  classes  themselves  would,  in 
the  long  run,  be  the  greatest  sufferers  by  any 
thing  which  drove  capital  away  or  prevented  its 
increase." 

"You  do  not  believe,  then/'  said  the  Earl,  "in 
the  theory  that  capital  and  labour  are  natural 
enemies  ? " 

"Far  from  it,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "and  here 
I  think  that  Mr.  George  has  done  good  service 
by  showing  by  so  many  conclusive  examples,  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  profits  of  capital  and  the 
wages  of  labour  rise  and  fall  together.  It  is  a 
good  illustration  of  what  I  said  just  now,  of  the 
failure  of  abstract  theory  to  solve  social  problems, 
to  find  such  acute  reasoners  as  Ricardo,  and  other 
distinguished  political  economists,  arriving  at  an 
axiomatic  result  which  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  history  and  fact,  viz.,  that  the  joint  production 
of  capital  and  labour  being  a  fixed  quantity,  the 
more  one  gets  the  less  is  left  for  the  other.  This 
erroneous  theory  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  the  wild  Communistic  doctrines,  and  blind 
hostility  of  classes,  which  prevail  so  extensively 
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on  the  Continent,  though  fortunately  they  have 
never  taken  much  root  in  sober,  practical 
England." 

"But  land  is  different/'  said  the  Earl;  "land 
cannot  run  away,  and  must  stand  the  brunt  of 
revolutions." 

"  Land  cannot  run  away,"  said  Mr.  Herbert, 
"  but  the  value  of  land  may.  Alarms  as  to  con 
fiscation,  or  even  fears  of  excessive  taxation,  will 
induce  many  to  sell  and  few  to  buy,  so  that  the 
price  of  land  will  fall  until  a  large  part  of  the 
national  capital  represented  by  land  will  dis 
appear,  and  with  it  the  means  of  employment 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  community." 

"But,"  said  the  Earl,  "as  landed  property 
runs  the  greater  risk,  ought  it  not  to  pay  a 
higher  insurance  than  personal  property,  or,  in 
other  words,  contribute  more  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  law  and  order  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence  ? " 

"This,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "is  a 
fairly  arguable  question,  to  be  decided  in  each 
case  according  to  existing  circumstances.  In 
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point  of  fact,  land  does  contribute  in  England 
more  than  personal  property,  for  it  bears  the 
chief  burden  of  local  rates,  either  directly,  or 
indirectly  in  the  form  of  diminished  rent  if  paid 
by  the  tenant.  But  whether  it  pays  enough  is 
a  question  on  which  a  good  deal  may  be  said 
on  both  sides.  Only  recollect  that  when  you  say 
'land'  in  England,  you  mean,  and  mean  more 
and  more  every  day,  not  agricultural  land  and 
large  estates  only,  but  house  property,  the  ac 
quisition  of  which  by  the  occupiers  you  wish  to 
encourage." 

"Would  you  perpetuate,  then,"  said  the  Earl, 
"the  law  of  primogeniture,  family  settlements, 
complication  of  titles,  and  all  the  devices  of 
feudal  legislation  for  preserving  large  estates,  and 
making  the  transfer  of  land  difficult  ? " 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "but  I  would  leave 
things  to  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  and  no 
more  have  special  laws  to  force  subdivision  than 
special  laws  to  prevent  it.  I  would  make  the 
transfer  of  land  as  cheap  and  easy  as  possible, 
and  have  one  tenure  only,  that  of  freehold, 

VOL.  II.  H 
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between  the  owner  in  possession  and  the  public 
leaving  trusts  or  settlements  of  land  to  be  en 
forced  inter  se  by  those  interested,  as  in  the  case 
of  railway  shares  or  Consols ;  and  having  done 
this,  I  would  leave  things  to  take  their  own 
course,  which  assuredly  would  not  be,  in  England, 
towards  the  creation  of  a  large  class  of  peasant 
proprietors  living  on  small  patches  of  land." 

"  Certainly/1  said  the  Countess,  "  no  one  would 
wish  to  see  the  state  of  our  industrial  population 
exchanged  for  that  of  the  poor  peasants,  as  we 
see  them  in  Millet's  pictures  of  French  peasant 
life,  who  toil  early  and  late  over  their  paternal 
clods.  Compare  the  state  of  the  women,  which 
after  all  is  the  surest  test  of  the  real  well-being 
of  a  country.  You  know  Millet's  '  Gleaners/  and 
his  'Angelus'  and  'Shepherdess.'  It  makes  one's 
heart  thrill  with  pity  to  see  the  poor  women 
bending  over  their  toil  of  man's  work  in  the 
fields,  wrinkled  and  prematurely  old,  and  compare 
them  with  our  servant-maids  and  factory  girls, 
who  turn  out  on  Sundays  and  holidays  so 
smartly  dressed  that  you  can  hardly  tell  them 
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from  ladies.  Even  the  women  of  agricultural 
villages,  such  as  I  knew  them  in  former  days 
at  Stoke,  were  ever  so  much  better  looking  and 
better  dressed  than  the  poor  drudges  whom  I 
have  seen  toiling  in  the  fields  of  France,  or 
Flanders,  or  Lombardy." 

"  I  believe  you  are  quite  right,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  "and  that  a  glance  of  sympathetic 
insight,  and  study  of  the  works  of  real  artists, 
who,  whether  as  writers  or  painters,  embody  the 
true  essence  and  spirit  of  a  class  or  nation,  are 
often  better  guides  than  statisticians  and  econo 
mists,  who  write  to  support  preconceived  theories. 
I  have  learned  myself  more  of  the  real  state  of 
things  in  the  United  States  from  Bret  Harte, 
Howells,  James,  and  Mrs.  Burnett,  than  I  have 
from  all  the  philosophical  writers,  from  De 
Tocqueville  downwards,  lecturing  the  world  on  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  of  democracy." 

"  So  have  I,"  said  the  Countess,  "  as  to  French 
character,  from  the  novels  of  Erckmann-Chatrian. 
They  have  taught  me  to  recognise  the  c  Jacques 
Bonhomme/  with  his  many  simple  and  excellent 
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qualities,  underlying  all  that  mass  of  corruption, 
conceit,  exaggerated  bombast,  and  morbid  senti 
ment,  which  make  me  turn  away  with  disgust 
from  the  writings  of  Balzac  and  Zola,  and  even 
those  of  Victor  Hugo.  '  Madame  Therese '  almost 
reconciles  me  to  the  French  Revolution,  and 
makes  me  understand  how  the  French  nation 
rose  as  one  man  to  repel  invasion,  and  marched 
to  the  cannon's  mouth  singing  the  '  Marseillaise/  " 
"But  to  return  to  our  theme,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  what  you  say  as  to  small  agricultural  freeholds 
may  be  true  of  a  country  like  England,  with  a 
population  already  far  too  large  to  live  on  the 
land,  and  with  a  soil  and  climate  which  preclude 
any  extensive  garden  cultivation,  but  what  do 
you  say  as  to  towns  and  house  property  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  the  poorer  classes  have  to  pay 
excessive  rents  for  bad  lodgings,  and  that  the 
main  cause  of  this  is,  that  ground-rents  are  so 
high  that  better  houses  would  not  pay,  and  that 
these  high  ground-rents  go  to  swell  the  '  unearned 
increment '  of  persons  who,  like  myself,  have  done 
nothing  to  earn  it  ? " 
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"  I  have  said  already,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "  that 
here  we  are  on  fairly  debatable  ground,  and  that 
probably  landlord  legislation  has  been  too  favour 
able  for  landlords.  I  admit  that  the  state  would 
have  a  perfect  right  either  to  lay  down  itself, 
or  delegate  to  some  local  authority  to  lay  down, 
certain  conditions,  sanitary  and  others,  as  to  the 
size  and  construction  of  houses,  drainage,  sewage, 
water-supply,  and  so  forth,  even  though  they 
affected  the  right  of  the  land-owner  to  do  what 
he  liked  with  his  own,  and  diminished  his  rental ; 
and  that  the  €  unearned  increment/  if  it  could 
be  fairly  ascertained,  would  be  a  proper  fund  on 
which  to  charge  some  considerable  portion  of  the 
expense.  But  you  must  not  imagine  that  if  this 
were  done  you  are  going  to  introduce  the 
millennium.  What  I  said  about  the  discomforts 
of  crowding  applies  to  all  towns,  and  to  all 
countries  which  have  a  large  urban  population, 
or,  in  other  words,  which  are  rich,  progressive,  and 
civilised.  As  development  proceeds,  contrasts 
ever  become  sharper.  The  faster  the  pace,  the 
more  will  drop  out  of  the  race,  and  in  a  rich 
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community  there  will  always  be  poor.  A  certain 
average  percentage  of  failures  is  inevitable  among 
a  population  of  thirty  millions,  and  their  lot  is 
far  harder  in  the  crowded,  jostling  mass  of  a  great 
city  than  in  a  country  village,  where,  at  any  rate, 
they  have  pure  air  and  space  to  roam  about  in, 
and  where  every  one  knows  his  neighbour,  and 
many  are  inclined  to  assist." 

"  But,"  said  the  Earl,  "  surely  it  cannot  be 
right  that  one  man,  by  the  accident  of  owning 
land,  should  be  able  to  confiscate  another  man's 
improvements  by  raising  the  rent  on  him  in 
consequence  of  those  very  improvements?" 

"There  again,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "you  are 
on  ground  open  to  fair  discussion.  Is,  or  is  not, 
contract,  or  free  bargain  in  the  open  market,  the 
best  status  on  the  whole  between  landlord  and 
tenant?  The  political  economists  say  'Yes/  the 
philanthropists  '  No/  Legislation  in  this  country 
has  said '  Yes,'  with  the  economists,  and  confined 
itself  mainly  to  arming  the  landlord  with  powers 
of  eviction  and  distress,  to  enforce  his  side  of 
the  contract,  and  left  the  tenant  very  much  to  the 
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principle  of  'caveat  emptor/  or  standing  the 
consequences,  if  he  chooses  to  take  land  without 
protecting  himself  by  sufficient  covenants.  But 
this  state  of  things  has  been  modified  to  a  great 
extent  in  England  by  local  and  traditional  usages, 
which  have  practically  given  agricultural  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  in  many  cases  as  good  a 
security  as  they  would  have  derived  from  leases. 
And  the  current  of  modern  legislation,  whether 
for  good  or  evil,  is  setting  the  other  way,  and 
measures  are  passed,  like  the  Irish  Land  Law, 
which  go  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  old  principle 
of  contract,  and  recognise  a  right  of  property  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant  in  his  own  improvements, 
and  a  moral  right  not  to  be  evicted,  unless  for 
just  cause  and  with  adequate  compensation." 

"  Quite  right,  too,"  said  the  Earl.  "  Free  contract 
is  all  very  well  between  parties  who  meet  on  an 
equal  footing,  but  what  equality  is  there  between 
a  poor  ignorant  Irish  peasant,  whose  sole  means 
of  subsistence  is  a  wretched  piece  of  bog  which 
he  has  himself  reclaimed,  and  the  landlord,  who 
comes  armed  with  a  writ  of  eviction,  and  the 
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whole  force  of  the  police  at  his  back,  and  tells 
poor  Paddy  that  he  must  either  pay  an  increased 
rent,  or  turn  out  ? " 

"  True/'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  "  and  it  is  instances 
such  as  this  which  have  led  to  the  demand  for 
State  interference  to  fix  rents ;  but  there  is  great 
danger  that  this  idea  of  paternal  legislation,  or 
State  Socialism,  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
undermine  the  feelings  of  self-reliance  and  re 
sponsibility,  which  are  the  surest  foundations  both 
of  individual  and  national  prosperity.  However, 
this  is  just  one  of  the  instances  to  which  I  referred, 
of  human  affairs  being  so  complicated  that  you 
cannot  arrive  at  general  conclusions,  and  must 
judge  of  each  case  by  its  results.  Undoubtedly 
the  extreme  assertion  of  landlord  right  and  free 
contract  have  worked  badly  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  they  have  worked  badly 
in  Scotland,  where  leases  for  nineteen  years  have 
long  been  the  rule,  or  in  England,  which  is  on 
the  whole  better  cultivated,  and  produces  more 
per  acre,  than  countries  of  peasant  proprietors, 
or  of  village  communities.  The  best  refutation 
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of  George's  theories  is  to  compare  the  state  of 
Russia  or  of  Hindostan,  where  his  system  to  a 
great  extent  prevails,  and  the  land  is  held  by 
the  village  community  for  the  general  good  of 
its  members,  with  that  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  where  the  principle  of  individual  owner 
ship  is  carried  to  the  fullest  extent,  an  extent 
which  no  doubt  leads  to  occasional  abuses,  and 
under  the  specially  unfavourable  circumstances 
of  Ireland  has  led  to  lamentable  failure;  but 
still,  who  would  exchange  the  state  of  England 
or  America,  for  that  of  Russia  or  India  ? " 
After  a  short  pause,  Mr.  Herbert  resumed : 
"But  after  all,  the  points  we  have  been  dis 
cussing  are  only  incidents  of  the  larger  question 
of  the  conflict  between  the  two  opposite  poles  of 
'  State  Socialism '  and  '  Laissez-faire/  There 
will  always  be  a  numerous  class  of  men  who, 
feeling  keenly  the  sin  and  suffering  that  exist 
around  them,  refuse  to  believe  that  they  are 
inevitable,  and  who  invent  theories  and  invoke 
the  aid  of  the  State  to  put  them  in  force,  with 
a  view  to  banish  poverty,  redress  wrongs,  and 
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take  a  short  cut  to  the  millennium.  Carlyle's 
remedy  was  to  find  a  Hero,  give  him  absolute 
power,  and  let  him  scourge  the  masses  into 
industry,  reverence,  sincerity,  and  all  good  quali 
ties.  George's,  as  the  Countess  has  divined,  is 
to  abolish  private  property  in  land ;  Prud- 
homme's,  to  abolish  property  altogether.  They 
all  mean  much  the  same  thing,  though  they  preach 
it  in  a  different  manner.  Others,  again,  of  a 
less  sensitive  and  more  practical  turn  of  mind, 
are  what  may  be  called  '  Individualists/  that  is, 
they  believe  that,  in  the  main,  every  man  must 
work  out  his  own  destiny,  and  that  the  best  result 
will  probably  be  that  which  is  the  resultant  of 
innumerable  individual  efforts  left  to  work  with 
as  little  artificial  restriction  as  possible,  and  with 
a  minimum  of  inducements  to  look  to  State  aid, 
paternal  legislation,  or  anything  outside,  to  do 
for  them  what  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  for 
themselves." 

"To  which  of  these  sd  ools  do  you  incline 
yourself,  Mr.  Herbert?"  asked  the  Countess. 

"  The  truth,  as  usual,"  replied  he,  "  liet:  between 
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the  two  extremes,  and  real  statesmanship  consists 
in  hitting  the  happy  mean,  and  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  But  on  the  whole,  I 
incline  to  the  school  of  liberty — free  trade,  free 
thought,  and  free  individual  action.  Modern 
civilisation  is  based  very  much  on  the  progressive 
relaxation  of  those  bonds  of  strict  discipline  by 
which  society  was  held  together,  as  in  regimental 
fashion,  during  the  prevalence  of  '  Militarism/ 
that  is,  of  the  ever-present  necessity  of  fighting, 
or  being  prepared  to  fight,  which  was  the  ruling 
principle  of  the  feudal  period,  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  wars  of  religion,  and  of  the  modern  military 
empires  of  ambitious  despots.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  it  is  still  the  principle  of  many  continental 
nations,  and  Germany,  for  instance,  placed  between 
France  and  Russia,  is  still  obliged  to  drill  its 
population,  and  interfere  with  economical  laws 
and  individual  liberty,  in  a  way  which  we  should 
find  intolerable  in  England.  But  in  countries 
more  fortunately  situated,  as  in  England  and  its 
colonies,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
tendency  has  been  altogether  the  other  way,  and 
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as  the  principle  of  '  Industrialism '  has  superseded 
that  of '  Militarism,'  restrictions  have  disappeared, 
and  individual  liberty  has  become  more  and  more 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception.  This  has  not 
been  an  unmixed  good,  for  no  doubt  the  principle 
of  'Every  one  for  himself  and  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost/  has  in  many  cases  aggravated  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  failed  and  fallen  out  of  the 
ranks,  and  become  the  laggards  and  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  great  industrial  army ;  while  among 
those  who  are  more  successful,  the  more  rapid 
pace  has  led  to  higher  pressure,  and  possibly  less 
real  enjoyment  of  life ;  and  what  is  worse,  it  is 
responsible  for  a  good  deal  of  hardness,  selfishness, 
and  cynical  indifference.  Still,  take  it  all  in  all, 
what  religious  men  would  call  the  'designs  of 
Providence/  and  scientific  men  '  the  evolution  of 
the  human  race/  have  been  undoubtedly  for 
warded  by  the  substitution  of  '  individualism '  for 
'  State  regulation/  which  has  been  the  ruling 
principle  of  modern  times  in  our  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  communities." 

"  But,"  said  the  Earl,  "  the  most  recent  legis- 
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lation  seems  rather  going  back  to  the  old 
principles  ;  the  Factories  Act,  Compulsory  Edu 
cation,  and,  above  all,  the  Irish  Land  Act,  are 
conspicuous  instances  of  the  State  interfering  with 
individual  liberty." 

"The  progress  of  human  affairs/'  said  Mr. 
Herbert,  "  is  like  that  of  a  river,  flowing  ever 
downwards  towards  the  sea,  but  in  alternating 
curves,  now  sweeping  like  a  pendulum  towards 
the  right  and  now  to  the  left.  'Laissez-faire3 
has,  as  I  have  admitted,  swung  perhaps  too 
far  one  way,  and  now  we  are  in  a  phase  of  re 
action,  where  the  river  has  reached  so  many 
rocks  and  obstacles  on  the  right  bank  that  it  is 
reflected,  and  is  taking  a  wide  curve  towards 
the  left." 

"This  is  inevitable,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
may  be  right ;  still  I  hold  to  the  faith  that  the 
course  of  the  river  will  continue  towards  the  sea, 
a  sea  in  which  wars  will  be  less  frequent,  in 
dustrialism  the  ruling  principle  of  society,  and 
although  we  may  never  attain  to  a  millennium, 
and  the  poor  will  always  be  with  us,  the  average 
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surviving  type  of  the  human  species  will  be,  if 
not  happier,  certainly  higher  than  it  has  been  in 
former  ages.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  temperament, 
but  such  is  my  faith,  and  I  view,  therefore,  with 
distrust  all  laws  and  theories  which  tend  to 
merge  the  citizen  in  the  State,  and  to  weaken 
the  inducements  to  individual  charity,  energy, 
foresight,  and  self-reliance." 

The  conversation  here  ended ;  but  the  Earl 
pondered  much  over  Mr.  Herbert's  arguments, 
and,  although  he  felt  quite  reconciled  to  con 
tinuing  an  owner  of  land  as  long  as  it  was  not 
taken  from  him  by  socialist  legislation,  he  felt 
that  the  state  of  the  law  was  bad  which  had 
allowed  him  to  pocket  the  whole  of  the  un 
earned  increment  from  the  growth  of  the  town 
of  Muddleton,  without  spending  one  single 
shilling  on  any  improvements  or  requisites  of 
civilised  existence. 

"But,"  as  he  said  to  his  wife  when  they 
talked  the  matter  over,  "  this  is  a  matter  in  our 
own  hands ;  if  the  law  does  not  make  us  do 
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what   is   right  we   can   do  it   ourselves  ;   there   is 
no  law  to  prevent  that." 

"I  am  far  from  objecting,"  said  Mary;  "but 
you  must  do  it  judiciously,  and  not  treat  the 
Muddleton  people  like  a  lot  of  poor  old  women 
to  whom  you  dole  out  coals  and  blankets  at 
Christmas.  It  never  answers  to  try  to  make 
yourself  a  sort  of  Providence  to  people,  and  do 
for  them  what  they  can  do  and  ought  to  do  for 
themselves.  Whatever  you  spend  ought  to  be 
rather  in  the  way  of  starting  and  aiding  im 
provements  for  them  to  carry  out  and  maintain 
themselves,  than  of  taking  the  whole  burden  on 
your  own  shoulders." 

The  Earl  quite  agreed  to  this ;  and  so,  when  he 
cut  off  the  corner  of  Muddleton  Park  nearest  to 
the  town,  and  made  it  a  public  pleasure-garden 
and  play-ground,  he  made  it  over  to  the  corpora 
tion  on  condition  that  it  should  be  properly 
maintained  out  of  the  town  rates;  and  in  the 
same  way,  when  he  gave  free  sites,  and  subscribed 
largely  towards  a  free  library  and  museum,  and 
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public  baths  and  wash-houses,  and  other  improve 
ments. 

And  as  building-land  was  required  for  the 
increasing  population  of  the  town,  he  gave  it  as 
freehold,  subject  to  a  perpetual  ground  rent, 
which  was  reduced  when  the  land  was  required 
for  houses  for  the  working  classes,  on  condition 
that  they  were  built  up  to  a  certain  standard,  and 
let  at  reasonable  rents.  And  when  the  Provident 
Society  came  to  grief,  in  which  so  many  of  the 
working  men  of  Muddleton  and  the  surrounding 
district  had  invested  their  savings,  and  to  which 
they  looked  for  a  provision  in  sickness  or  old 
age,  he  made  it  a  condition  of  paying  off  the 
deficit  and  setting  the  concern  on  its  legs,  that 
the  members  should  increase  their  subscriptions 
so  as  to  make  it  perfectly  solvent  in  the  future. 

And  thus,  as  far  as  Muddleton  was  concerned, 
the  question  of  the  " unearned  increment"  was 
solved,  in  a  way  which  was  not  altogether  un 
satisfactory,  judging  by  the  popularity  of  the  Earl 
and  Countess  among  all  classes,  and  especially 
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among  the  working  men,  whose  hearts  are 
generally  in  the  right  place,  and  who  can  readily 
tell  who  are  real  friends,  and  who  ostentatious 
patrons  or  designing  demagogues. 


VOL.  IT. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  SUBURBAN  VILLA — MODERN   PICTURES. 

ONE  day  the  Earl  and  Countess  ran  up  to  town 
from  their  villa  to  see  the  pictures  at  the 
Academy. 

"  What  a  number  of  good  painters  there  are 
nowadays ! "  said  the  Countess  on  their  return. 
"  I  wonder  if  our  modern  school  is  really  inferior 
to  the  great  schools  of  former  days.  I  know 
that  with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  Raffaelle 
and  Murillo,  modern  pictures  give  me  more 
pleasure." 

"So  they  do  me/'  said  the  Earl.  "  I  would 
rather  have  that  Millais,  and  half-a-dozen  of  the 
pictures  we  saw  to-day,  than  all  the  great,  coarse, 
sprawling  Flemish  frows  of  Rubens  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Louvre." 
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te  What  a  pity  it  seems,"  said  the  Countess, 
"that  the  Government  does  not  do  more  to 
encourage  art  and  preserve  the  finest  specimens 
of  our  greatest  painters  as  a  treasure  worthy  of 
a  great  age  of  a  great  nation !  It  seems  a  pity 
to  see  so  much  genius  wasted  on  portraits  of 
commonplace  people/' 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  dear,"  said  the  Earl,  "  you 
must  wait  a  long  while  before  you  see  that  done. 
Our  rulers  live  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and 
they  think  the  way  to  get  votes  is  to  reduce 
estimates  and  repeal  taxes  ;  or  if  they  cannot 
actually  do  this,  to  make  huge  professions  of 
economy  and  accuse  their  opponents  of  ex 
travagance,  and  so  more  important  matters  than 
picture  galleries  get  starved — for  instance,  the 
defences  of  the  Empire.3'' 

"But,"  said  the  Countess,  who  although  not 
much  of  a  politician,  was  a  mild  sort  of  Con 
servative  in  her  way,  "  surely  the  Conservatives 
are  not  as  bad  as  that." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  Earl,  "that  the 
old  distinctions  of  party  are  getting  obsolete,  and 
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the  real  change  is  between  Imperialists  and 
Parochialists,  that  is,  between  those  who,  whether 
Whig,  Tory  or  Radical,  think  that  the  greatness 
of  our  Empire  is  a  glorious  possession  to  be 
maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  those  who  think 
that  it  is  an  onerous  burden,  on  no  account  to 
be  extended,  and  that  our  true  policy  is,  to 
contract  our  responsibilities,  stay  at  home,  and 
mind  our  own  affairs,  and  trust  to  the  Silver 
Streak,  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  the  respect 
of  foreign  nations  for  sentimental  phrases,  to 
protect  us  from  attacks." 

"  But  surely/'  said  the  Countess,  "  the  Con 
servatives  are  in  this  sense  Imperialists/7 

"  There  is  this  difference,"  said  the  Earl :  "  that 
the  Conservatives  are  Imperialists  in  principle, 
and  when  they  are  in  power  with  a  good  majority 
they  do  sometimes  make  spasmodic  efforts,  more 
or  less  wisely,  to  act  on  their  convictions.  But 
as  a  general  rule  they  are  too  much  afraid  of 
their  opponents  to  translate  theory  into  practice. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Liberals,  or  at  any  rate 
a  large  number  of  them,  including  many  of  their 
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chief  leaders,  are  Parochial  both  in  practice 
and  principle." 

This  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Countess 
felt  warmly,  so  she  waxed  quite  eloquent,  and 
said  : 

"Yes,  it  makes  me  quite  indignant  to  see 
our  greatest  statesmen  using  their  splendid 
eloquence  and  enormous  influence  to  wean  the 
nation  from  all  high  and  heroic  ideas,  and  make 
it  think  that  present  ease  and  the  almighty  dollar, 
are  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  true  policy,  for  that 
is  what  it  comes  to.  Just  fancy,  if  they  had 
lived  in  Chatham's  time,  what  philippics  we  should 
have  had  from  them  against  every  step  of  the 
policy  which  fought  the  French  for  the  colonies, 
founded  our  Indian  Empire,  and  made  America 
the  heritage  of  the  English  race.  How  they  would 
have  groaned  over  the  expense  and  the  increase 
of  responsibilities !  How  they  would  have  in 
veighed  against  the  folly  and  blood-guiltiness  of 
our  wars  !  How  they  would  have  sacrificed  Wolfe 
as  they  sacrificed  Gordon  !  " 

"  You  are  getting  quite  warm,  my  dear,"  said 
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the  Earl ;  ' '  let  us  return  to  pictures.  I  have  an 
idea  which  I  hardly  like  to  broach  to  you,  lest 
you  should  consider  it  quixotic  and  extravagant." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Augustus/'  she  said.  "  Out 
with  it;  you  don't  get  scolded  so  often  that  you 
need  be  under  any  great  alarm." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  he ;  "I  don't  get  scolded 
half  as  often  as  I  deserve.  But  the  idea  is  this  : 
After  all,  why  stand  looking  to  the  State,  like 
the  peasant  to  Hercules,  to  come  and  help  us 
in  every  difficulty?  Why  not  try  to  do  a  little 
ourselves?  You  know  that  after  all  we  have 
done  for  Muddleton  and  for  charities,  we  have 
still  more  money  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with,  or  than  is  good  for  us.  Since  that  talk 
with  Mr.  Herbert  the  other  day  about  landed 
property  and  the  unearned  increment,  I  have 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  over  the  matter,  and 
the  conclusion  I  have  come  to  is  this — that  rich 
people  are  not  half  public-spirited  enough  now 
adays,  and  that,  where  accident  has  given  them 
large  fortunes,  they  ought  to  spend  more  than 
they  do,  not  only  in  chanties,  but  in  ways  which 
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contribute  to  the  happiness  and  greatness  of  the 
nation.  Now,  if  we  bought  a  first-rate  picture 
every  year,  and  hung  it  up  in  the  dining-room, 
no  one  would  call  us  extravagant.  But,  for  my 
part,  I  would  ten  times  rather  see  it  hung  in 
the  National  Gallery,  where  all  the  world  could 
look  at  it,  and  it  would  be  a  genuine  contribu 
tion,  however  small,  to  such  a  national  collection 
as  would  be  a  real  school  of  art  and  worthy  of 
the  nation.  I  am  sure,  Mary,  you  would  enjoy 
going  with  me  every  now  and  then  to  look  at 
it,  where  we  could  see  it  with  a  little  group  before 
it  of  respectable  working-men  and  their  wives, 
or  girls  from  the  art  schools,  or  visitors  from 
the  country,  far  more  than  if  it  were  locked  up 
in  a  room  at  Grosvenor  Street  or  Muddleton, 
where,  like  dogs  in  the  manger,  we  kept  it  all 
to  ourselves,  and  after  the  first  fortnight  got  so 
used  to  it  that  we  ceased  to  look  at  it." 

Now,  Mary,  though  like  John  Gilpin's  wife, 
"  She  was  of  frugal  mind,"  and  averse  to  un 
necessary  extravagance,  was  the  very  reverse  of 
stingy,  and  was  very  susceptible  to  large  and 
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generous  ideas.  So  the  Earl  was  not  scolded, 
but  she  kissed  him,  and  said :  "  Let  us  think 
it  over,  and  before  we  decide  let  us  ask  Mr. 
Jones,  the  great  art  critic,  down  here  for  a  day 
and  have  a  talk  with  him  about  pictures." 

This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  Jones 
having  come  down  and  been  informed  generally 
of  their  object,  they  set  to  after  dinner  to  have 
a  regular  good  talk  about  modern  pictures  and 
painters. 

"  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  the  Earl, 
"  that  we  have  really  got  a  great  school  of 
modern  painters — I  don't  mean  painters  who 
can  paint  clever  and  pleasing  pictures,  and  be 
famous  in  their  own  day  —  that  we  know  we 
have — but  have  we  pictures  that  will  live,  and 
of  which  the  nation  will  be  proud  for  ages,  as 
the  Italians  are  of  their  Raffaelles  and  Michael 
Angelos?" 

"  I  really  think  we  have,"  said  Mr.  Jones ; 
"  let  us  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  and 
consider  what  makes  a  great  picture — the  same 
as  makes  a  great  poem,  a  beautiful  soul  in  a 
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beautiful  body.  First  and  foremost  the  soul 
must  be  there,  that  is,  the  picture  must  embody 
some  idea  which  is  either  grand  and  heroic  or 
true  and  touching  enough  to  have  made  a  first- 
rate  passage  in  a  poem  or  scene  in  a  novel,  if 
it  had  been  expressed  in  words  instead  of  on 
canvas.  Then  it  must  have  a  fitting  body,  that 
is,  the  idea  must  be  expressed  with  such  mastery 
of  form,  light  and  shade,  and  colour,  as  both  to 
tell  the  meaning  clearly  and  to  give  pleasure  by 
gratifying  to  the  sense  of  sight. 

"  If  you  want  to  know  what  great  painting 
really  is,  read  those  lines  in  which  Tennyson 
describes  one  branch  of  it — portraiture : 

"  As  when  a  painter,  poring  on  a  face, 
Divinely  through  all  hindrance  finds  the  man 
Behind  it,  and  so  paints  him  that  his  face, 
The  shape  and  colour  of  a  mind  and  life, 
Lives  for  his  children,  ever  at  its  best 
And  fullest. 

"  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  some  of  our 
greatest  modern  portraits,  as  for  instance  those 
by  Millais  of  Gladstone,  Beaconsfield,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  have  realised  this  almost 
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if  not  quite  as  well  as  those  of  Raffaelle  or 
Titian." 

"  Good/'  said  the  Earl,  "  for  their  claims  to 
a  place  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery ;  but 
after  all,  portrait-painting  is  but  a  subordinate 
branch  of  the  art.  Where  are  our  'Trans 
figurations/  or  'Paul  Preaching  at  Athens/  or 
*  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  '  ?  " 

"  In  quoting  Raffaelle/'  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  it 
is  like  quoting  Shakespeare  and  asking  where 
are  our  Shakespeares.  Raffaelle  and  Shake 
speare  are  the  two  divinely-inspired  geniuses, 
who  stand  above  all  rule  and  all  criticism,  and 
seem  to  attain  instinctively,  and  without  an 
effort,  to  the  highest  level  of  human  art.  But 
because  we  have  no  more  Shakespeares,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Walter  Scott,  Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  are  not  great  novelists,  and  Shelley, 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  and  Tennyson,  great  poets." 

"Do  you  think  the  comparison  holds  good 
in  the  case  of  our  painters  ? "  asked  the  Earl. 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  for  in  the  days 
of  the  great  Italian  painters,  painting  was  the 
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readiest  road  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  men  of 
the  highest  intellect  and  attainments  devoted 
themselves  to  it.  Now,  there  are  a  great  many 
other  roads,  and  some  of  them  more  easy  and 
attractive,  especially  that  of  the  press.  Any 
man  with  a  pen  and  ink,  and  a  ream  of  foolscap 
paper,  can  become  rich  and  famous  at  a  stroke, 
as  Dickens  did,  if  he  has  it  in  him.  If  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  had  lived  now,  would  he  have  painted 
'The  Last  Supper'?  I  think  not;  it  is  more 
likely  that  he  would  have  been  a  great  civil 
engineer,  and  invented  the  locomotive  like 
Stephenson,  or  pierced  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
like  Lesseps. 

"And  again,"  he  continued,  "even  if  we 
had  the  same  class  of  men  as  painters, 
the  same  range  of  ideas  adapted  for  pic 
torial  representation  is  no  longer  open  to 
them.  Painting,  in  the  days  of  the  great  Italian 
masters,  was  the  close  ally  of  religion.  The 
greatest  pictures  were  inspired  by  Scriptural  sub 
jects  and  ideals  of  Catholic  Christianity,  even 
although  the  painters  themselves  might  be  semi- 
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pagans.  A  new  Madonna  was  to  Rome  or 
Florence  what  a  new  Waverley  novel  was  to  the 
last  generation  in  London  or  Edinburgh.  Every 
one  flocked  to  see  it,  every  one  talked  of  it, 
many  bowed  down  to  it  and  worshipped  it. 
Now,  all  this  is  changed.  Religion  is  no  longer 
naive  and  simple  enough  for  painted  saints  and 
virgins  to  come  home  to  us  as  realities,  or  even 
as  living  symbols ;  and  indeed  Protestant  countries 
never  had  such  a  sensuous  and  artistic  religion 
as  found  natural  expression  in  painting.  Our 
painters  therefore  are  compelled  to  fall  back 
on  ideals  more  suited  for  the  age  in  which  they 
live,  and  a  modern  painter  could  no  more  paint 
the  'Transfiguration/  than  a  modern  poet  could 
write  Dante's  'Inferno.'" 

"And  yet/'  said  the  Earl,  "with  lower 
standards,  and  so  much  of  our  best  intellect 
drafted  away  in  other  directions,  you  still  think 
that  we  have  a  great  school  of  modern 
painters  ?  " 

"I  do,"  said  Mr.  Jones.  "Art,  like  Nature, 
is  a  bountiful  mother,  and  her  mansion  has  many 
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chambers.  If  we  have  lost  religious  art,  we  have 
left  historical  and  national  art,  and  have  opened 
up  quite  new  regions  in  landscape,  and  in  what 
may  be  called  domestic  art,  or  the  illustration  of 
the  humours,  incidents,  characters,  poetry,  and 
pathos  of  the  actual  life  around  us.  The  question 
is  not  to  find  subjects  for  artists,  but  artists  for 
subjects." 

"  You  mean,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  pictures  which  crowd  the  walls 
of  our  Exhibitions  are  hopelessly  commonplace, 
because  the  painters  are  commonplace/' 

"  Exactly  so,''  said  Mr.  Jones  ;  "  the  principle 
of  the  '  Conservation  of  Energy '  applies  to  the 
moral,  as  well  as  to  the  material  world.  You 
cannot  make  something  out  of  nothing,  or  express 
ideas  on  canvas,  if  you  have  not  got  the  ideas 
in  your  head  to  begin  with/' 

"  That  is  what  I  always  feel,"  said  the  Countess, 
"when  I  go  to  the  Academy.  I  see  plenty  of 
good  painting,  at  least  it  looks  good  enough 
to  my  unpractised  eye,  but  a  woeful  lack  of 
ideas.  Perhaps  five  or  six  pictures  out  of  five 
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gigantic  power,  he  is  so  wanting  in  what  seems 
to  me  the  first  requisite  of  all  true  art,  the  sense 
of  beauty,  that  I  cannot  place  him  quite  in  the 
first  rank.  Compare  his  Sibyls  with  those  of 
Raffaelle  in  the  Church  of  St.  Maria  della  Pace, 
and  you  will  see  that,  while  Raffaelle's  are 
equally  grand,  they  are  far  more  beautiful." 

"  I  see/'  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  that  the  Earl,  in 
matters  of  art,  is  somewhat  of  an  old  pagan, 
and  holds  to  the  Greek  ideal  that  harmony  and 
beauty  ought  to  be  the  paramount  principle, 
even  where  scenes  of  agony  and  terror  are 
represented,  as  in  the  Laocoon  and  Niobe." 

"  Just  so,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  and  he  has 
that  instinct  so  strong  that  it  makes  him  too 
vehement  in  his  likes  and  dislikes  of  all  works 
of  art,  according  as  they  do  or  do  not  conform 
to  this  ideal  of  harmonious  beauty.  You  recollect 
what  you  said,  Augustus,  when  we  went  to  see 
that  exhibition  of  Rossetti's  pictures." 

The  Earl  blushed  slightly,  for  it  was  a  habit 
he  had  never  quite  lost,  and  said  :  "  I  don't  quite 
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recollect,  and  you  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Jones 
with  it." 

"Yes,  I  will/'  said  the  Countess.  "When 
you  looked  at  that  Madonna  with  the  eyes 
rolling  out  of  the  sockets,  and  the  mouth  gap 
ing  like  a  dying  cod-fish,  you  turned  away,  and 
said  so  loud  that  I  was  afraid  the  bystanders 
would  hear  you,  'Why,  it's  enough  to  make  a 
cat  sick.'" 

Mr.  Jones  laughed  heartily,  and  said :  "  Well, 
I  must  confess  that  a  good  many  of  Rossetti's 
pictures  look  as  if  they  had  been  painted  from 
models  in  a  Channel  steamer  half-way  across 
to  Calais  with  a  chopping  sea  on.  But  for  all 
that  he  was  a  considerable  man  and  has  a 
considerable  circle  of  admirers." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  it  ? "  asked  the 
Earl. 

Mr.  Jones  replied :  "  That  wave  of  morbid 
self-conscious  feeling,  a  sort  of  moral  dyspepsia 
producing  unhappiness  and  unrest,  and  destruc 
tive  of  the  taste  for  simple  natural  pleasures, 
which  has  swept  over  so  much  of  Europe  in 
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the  form  of  pessimism,  has  not  left  us  wholly 
unaffected.  We  have  taken  the  disease  in  its 
milder  form  of  exaggerated  sentiment  and  sickly 
aestheticism,  in  fact,  nothing  much  worse  than  the 

Greenery-yallery, 
Grosvenor  Gallery, 
Most  intense  young  man 

of  the  music-hall  ballad.  But  still,  in  this  milder 
form,  it  affects  a  good  many,  especially  of  the 
leisured  and  upper  classes  of  society,  and  those 
who  think  it  a  distinction  to  take  their  tone 
from  them,  and  Rossetti's  pictures  give  a  most 
intense  expression  to  this  mood  of  feeling,  and 
a  painter  is  a  considerable  man  who  can  give 
form  and  expression  to  the  mood  of  a  con 
siderable  number  of  his  contemporaries." 

"Well,"  said  the  Earl,  "  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  Rossetti  is  a  considerable  painter  on  one 
condition,  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  buy  his 
pictures  and  look  at  them.  I  think  it  would 
drive  me  mad  to  be  shut  up  in  a  room  with  a 
gallery  of  his  pictures,  and  a  band  playing 
Wagner's  music." 
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"  Really  you  are  incorrigible,  Augustus,"  said 
the  Countess;  "but  let  us  come  back  to  our 
selection  of  modern  pictures  to  buy  for  a  National 
Collection,  and  see  what  Mr.  Jones  thinks  of  our 
taste." 

"  Whom  do  you  place  first  ? "  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"  Millais,  of  course,"  said  the  Earl.  "  I  think 
he  is  facile  princeps,  the  foremost  of  modern 
painters." 

"  There  I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"  In  the  first  place  he  is,  to  my  mind,  the  greatest 
colourist  since  Titian.  And  then  he  has  the 
most  intense  realism,  or  power  of  grasping  and 
representing  the  very  soul  or  true  essence  of 
whatever  he  paints,  whether  it  be  the  portrait  of 
a  great  statesman,  or  of  a  little  girl  looking 
straight  out  at  you  from  the  canvas  with  her 
clear  innocent  eyes,  or  a  landscape  embodying 
the  very  essence  of  one  of  Nature's  moods.  That 
landscape  of  his  of  '  Chill  October '  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  power 
of  genius.  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  which  one  would  say  was  a  canon  in 
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landscape  painting,  it  is  that  Nature  ought  to  be 
represented  in  one  of  her  poetical  rather  than 
her  prosaic  attributes  ;  for  Nature  has  her  prosaic 
and  commonplace  moods  as  well  as  those  which 
are  sublime  and  lovely.  Hence  one  would  say 
that  a  landscape  painter  ought  never  to  paint 
a  landscape  under  a  dull  uniform  gray  sky. 
But  Millais,  by  sheer  force  of  genius,  paints  a 
picture  which  makes  you  shiver  to  look  at  it,  and 
yet  pleases.  You  feel  as  if  you  had  been  shut 
up  in  your  Highland  lodge  on  the  Tay  by  a 
week's  incessant  rain,  and  when  a  lull  came  at 
last  one  afternoon,  and  you  looked  out,  everything 
was  hard  and  cold  and  cheerless,  and  you  felt 
that  it  was  going  to  begin  again,  and  rain  for 
another  fortnight.  And  yet,  such  is  the  power 
of  genius,  that  you  look  at  it  spell-bound,  and 
feel  a  far  deeper  emotion  than  you  get  from  the 
glowing  landscapes  of  Claude,  or,  pace  Ruskin, 
from  the  gorgeous,  if  in  his  latter  days  somewhat 
overstrained  and  theatrical,  effects  of  Turner." 

"  Perfectly   true,"   said   the   Earl;    "but   after 
all     I    like    best    those    imaginative   pictures   of 
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Millais  in  which  he  has  embodied  the  soul  and 
spirit,  not  of  a  landscape  or  of  an  individual, 
but  of  great  pages  of  our  national  history. 
Take  that  picture  of  the  'North- West  Passage/ 
and  the  rugged  old  sea  captain  sitting  in  his 
parlour  with  his  glass  of  grog,  and  his  daughter 
reading  to  him  the  narrative  of  the  last  Polar 
Expedition,  and  the  old  sea-dog  bringing  his  fist 
down  on  the  table  and  exclaiming,  'By  God, 
it  is  to  be  done,  and  England  must  do  it.' 
How  that  embodies  the  spirit  of  hardy  mari 
time  adventure  which  has  made  Britannia  rule 
the  waves  !  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  "and  there  is 
one  picture  I  like  almost  better,  that  of  the 
'  Boyhood  of  Raleigh/  where  the  bright  young 
soul  is  drinking  in  with  eager  eyes  the  tales  of 
adventure  in  the  Spanish  Main  of  the  bronzed 
old  sailor,  who  may  have  been  a  shipmate  of 
Hawkins  and  Drake,  and  fought  against  the 
Spanish  Armada,  or  in  that  noble  fight  on 
which  Tennyson  has  written  his  noble  ballad 
when  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  the  Revenge, 
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sailed  from  'Flores  in  the  Azores,'  and  fought 
single-handed,  the  livelong  day,  with  the  whole 
Spanish  fleet  of  two-and-twenty  sail." 

"  How  the  history  of  that  heroic  period," 
said  the  Earl,  "illustrates  the  truth  of  what  I 
read  the  other  day  in  '  Gordon's  Journal/  that 
England's  greatness  was  made  by  her  adven 
turers  ! " 

The  Countess,  usually  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed,  always  flamed  up  at  the  name  of 
Gordon.  "  But  the  heroic  age  is  not  past,"  she 
said,  "Gordon  was  as  great  as  any  of  them, 
aye,  or  greater.  But,  oh !  the  misery  of  it,  to 
think  that  he  was  sacrificed,  and  the  splen 
did  opportunity  of  doing  a  great  and  noble 
work  in  Egypt  thrown  away  by  the  want  of 
as  much  foresight  and  resolution  on  the  part 
of  our  statesmen  at  home  as  might  have  been 
found  in  the  body  of  a  mouse.  I  read  some 
where  the  other  day  that  the  one  fatal  thing 
a  statesman  can  do,  is  to  lower  the  self-respect 
of  a  nation  and  make  it  acquiesce  in  things 
which  it  feels  to  be  disgraceful.  This  is  what 
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we  have  been  doing  in  Egypt.  The  instinct  of 
the  nation  felt  that  it  was  disgraceful  to  let 
General  Hicks  go  to  his  fate  because  we  shut 
our  eyes  to  facts,  drew  an  imaginary  line  on 
the  map,  and  said  we  washed  our  hands  of 
all  responsibility  beyond  it ;  disgraceful  to  leave 
the  difficulty  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  to  be 
settled  by  the  bloody  sponge;  disgraceful  to 
let  Sinkat  be  starved  out,  the  gallant  Tewfik 
Bey  and  his  men  massacred,  and  the  women 
made  slaves,  almost  within  sight  of  the  British 
flag;  and  doubly,  trebly  disgraceful,  to  send 
Gordon  on  his  mission,  and  for  months  after 
every  one  knew  he  was  closely  beset  and  in 
deadly  danger,  talk  of  his  being  free  to  leave 
Khartoum,  and  ask  him  what  he  proposed  by 
remaining  there,  until  at  length  after  dilly 
dallying,  waiting,  I  suppose,  in  the  hope  that, 
as  poor  Gordon  said,  the  news  of  his  death 
might  relieve  them  from  embarrassment ;  at 
length,  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion, 
they  sent  an  expedition  which  arrived  just  three 
days  too  late.  And  to  think  that  the  whole 
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eloquence  and  influence  of  our  foremost  states 
man  was  exerted  to  gloze  over  those  disgrace 
ful  facts,  and  make  the  nation  acquiesce  in 
them.  No  !  If  I  live  for  a  hundred  years,  I 
can  never  forgive  Gladstone  when  I  think  of 
Gordon." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  you  really  ought  to  have 
made  that  speech  from  the  hustings,"  said  the 
Earl,  "and  it  would  have  gone  far  to  decide 
an  election.  But  a  truce  to  politics,  or  we  shall 
all  get  excited ;  let  us  return  to  art.  Having 
plumped  for  Millais,  who  is  to  have  our  second 
vote?" 

"  I  hardly  call  it  a  second  vote,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  for  as  I  said  just  now  of  the  old 
ma&ters,  that  Murillo,  with  his  tender  and  deli 
cate  portraits  of  a  more  human  loveliness  than 
that  of  the  divine  Raffaelle,  almost  gave  me 
more  pleasure,  so  I  say  of  Faed  compared 
with  Millais.  I  never  looked  at  a  picture  of 
Faed's  without  saying  to  myself,  here  is  a 
song  of  Burns'  on  canvas.  If  Burns  had  been 
a  painter  he  would  have  painted  Faed's  pic- 
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tures ;  if  Faed  had  been  a  poet  he  would 
have  written  the  ' Cotter's  Saturday  Night5  and 
'  Bonnie  Jean/" 

"Really,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "your 
judgments  are  so  true  and  discriminating,  that 
I  have  rather  to  learn  than  to  teach  in  the 
matter  of  art  criticism." 

"  Ah !  but,"  said  the  Countess,  "  mine  are 
only  instincts,  yours  are  deliberate  judgments, 
for  which  you  can  give  the  why  and  the 
wherefore." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "I  consider  Faed 
a  very  great  painter,  because  apart  from  his 
technical  execution,  which  is  perfect,  and  his 
instinctive  feeling  for  a  sober  harmony  of 
colour,  he  is,  as  you  say,  a  genuine  poet.  He 
is  unquestionably  the  best  painter  the  world 
has  yet  seen  in  that  school  to  which  I  referred 
of  domestic  art,  which,  in  the  decay  of  religious 
art,  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  scenes  of 
actual  life,  and  seeks  to  elevate  and  purify  us 
by  true  and  touching  representations  of  the 
humble  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  toiling  millions, 
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and  by  fixing  on  canvas  those  touches  of 
human  nature  which  make  the  whole  world 
akin." 

"  How  true  that  is  !  "  said  the  Countess.  "  His 
picture  of  *  The  Poor  Relieving  the  Poor,'  and 
of  the  rough  working  man,  when  his  day's  toil 
is  over,  awkwardly  endeavouring  to  do  the 
work  of  his  lost  wife  for  his  poor  'mitherless 
bairn/  affect  me  almost  to  tears ;  while  his 
Highland  mother  standing  with  her  baby  at 
the  cottage  door  'as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,' 
or  that  other  mother  reading  by  the  fire-light 
and  warming  her  hand  when  she  has  got  her 
two  children  to  sleep,  and  that  dear  little 
Maggie  with  her  collie  friend,  make  me  feel 
as  happy  as  they  are,  with  a  soft,  peaceful 
happiness." 

"Your  instincts  are  better  than  my 
reasons,"  said  Mr.  Jones ;  "  if  I  had  written 
a  volume  on  Faed's  genius  I  could  not  have 
described  it  so  well  as  you  have  done  in  these 
few  words." 

"  But    you    who    know    the    whole    range    of 
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art,"  said  the  Countess,,  "tell  me,  is  Faed  really 
as  pre-eminent  as  I  fancy  him  ?  There  have 
been  other  great  painters  in  the  same  line, 
have  there  not?  Hogarth,  Wilkie,  the  French 
painter  Millet,  and  a  host  of  really  good 
modern  painters,  whose  works  appear  every 
year  at  the  Academy  and  get  deserved  praise." 

"Hogarth,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "was  a  great 
genius,  but  perhaps  more  as  a  moralist  and 
satirist  than  as  a  painter.  When  you  look  at 
one  of  his  pictures  you  think  of  Thackeray, 
just  as  when  you  look  at  one  of  Faed's  you 
think  of  Burns.  And  of  course  there  is  no  com 
parison  between  them  as  painters ;  Faed  attains 
that  highest  art  of  pleasing  the  senses,  as  well 
as  touching  the  heart  and  satisfying  the  intellect ; 
Hogarth  hardly  even  aims  at  the  former." 

"Then,  Wilkie,"  said  the  Earl:  "he  came 
before  Faed,  and  took  very  much  the  same  line 
of  depicting  the  manners  and  humours  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry.  You  cannot  easily  beat 
'The  Blind  Fiddler."' 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Jones.     "  But  in  the  first  place 
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Wilkie  could  not  paint  anything  half  so  well  as 
Faed,  and  in  the  next,  the  phases  of  character 
which  he  depicts  so  admirably  are  hardly  on  so 
high  a  level  as  the  best  of  Faed's.  If  Faed  had 
painted  'The  Blind  Fiddler'— I  do  not  know 
that  he  could  have  equalled,  certainly  he  could 
not  have  surpassed  the  fun,  the  humour,  the 
intense  Scottish,  and  at  the  same  time  universal 
human  nature,  which  Wilkie  has  put  into  it;  but 
Faed  would  have  added  to  this  some  touch  of 
true  pathos,  and  made  the  homely  scene  stir, 
like  Burns'  'Daisy'  or  Wordsworth's  '  Little 
Wayside  Flower,'  f  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for 
tears.'" 

"And  is  not  Millet,  the  French  painter,  a 
great  artist  also  in  this  line?"  asked  the  Countess. 
"  I  only  know  his  works  from  engravings  and 
woodcuts,  but  such  pictures  as  the  'Angelus/ 
'  The  Gleaners  »  and  '  The  Old  Woodcutter/  seem 
to  me  very  true,  very  solemn,  and  very  sad. 
They  bring  the  real  life  of  the  French  peasant 
so  vividly  before  me,  and  I  seem  to  realise  the 
true  character  of  rustic  France,  the  'Jacques 
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Bonhomme'  with  his  simple,  harmless  ways  and 
narrow  circle  of  ideas,  bending  with  perpetual 
toil  over  the  paternal  clods  of  that  minute  portion 
of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  his  own  inheritance. 
To  my  mind,  pictures  like  this  are  worth  whole 
acres  of  conventional  Academy  pictures." 

ee  There  you  are  quite  right/'  said  Mr.  Jones. 
"  Millet  is  a  great  genius ;  and  if  I  like  Faed 
better,  it  is  perhaps  because  the  Scottish  peasant 
life  which  he  depicts  contains  larger  and  more 
poetical  elements  than  that  of  the  French  peasant, 
which  is  confined  in  a  narrow  circle  and  verges  more 
closely  on  the  sordid  and  squalid.  And  what  you 
say  about  conventional  Academy  pictures  is  also 
quite  true,  and  touches  on  one  of  the  commonest 
defects  of  our  time.  Painters  who  have  had  to 
spend  years  in  acquiring  the  technique  of  their 
art,  are  apt  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  and 
look  upon  what  they  call  'good  work'  as  the 
end  instead  of  the  means.  I  hate  to  hear  the 
phrase  'good  work,5  it  almost  always  means 
that  the  man  has  no  poetry  or  imagination  in 
his  nature,  and  is  nothing  but  a  poor,  prosaic 
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plodder.  There  is  a  passage  which  I  came  across 
the  other  day  on  reading  the  '  Life  of  Millet '  which 
is  a  capital  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  When 
he  was  a  pupil  in  the  studio  of  Delaroche,  his 
fellow-students  used  to  laugh  at  him  and  say : 
*  Look  at  that  fellow  Millet,  he  is  actually  paint 
ing  Chic  out  of  his  own  head,  instead  of  copying 
his  models/  Where  are  the  correct  Academicians 
and  prize  medallists  now  compared  with  Millet  ? " 

"  Unless  a  man  paints  out  of  his  own  head, 
and  has  something  in  that  head  worth  painting, 
how  can  he  possibly  paint  a  picture  worth 
looking  at?"  said  the  Earl. 

"Just  so,"  said  Mr.  Jones;  "they  must  'mix 
their  colours  with  brains/  as  Sir  Joshua  Rey 
nolds  said  was  his  secret.  Slavish  fidelity  to 
Academy  models,  or  to  bits  of  inanimate  nature, 
will  never  carry  them  far.  One  man  sits  down 
before  a  pigstye  and  paints  it  to  the  life.  When 
he  has  done  so,  what  is  it  ?  A  pigstye  and 
nothing  more.  But  another  man  paints  it,  per 
haps  not  quite  so  well,  but  he  makes  it  a  com 
fortable  stye,  with  clean  straw  and  a  sleek 
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complacent  pig  stretching  himself  at  ease  after 
a  good  meal ;  and,  looking  over  the  fence,  he 
introduces  a  wretched  vagrant,  or  hungry  woman 
with  ragged  clothes,  patched  boots,  and  a  miser 
able  baby.  The  pigstye  has  become  a  picture ; 
and  if  he  paints  it  with  exquisite  perfection,  and 
succeeds  in  introducing  into  the  attitude  and  faces 
of  his  figures  an  intense  expression  of  pathetic 
suffering,  it  may  even  be  a  great  picture.  But 
to  do  this  he  must  have  intellect,  imagination, 
and  feeling ;  and  to  cultivate  these  he  must  not 
shut  himself  up  in  his  studio,  as  many  of  our 
professional  painters  are  too  apt  to  do,  with 
commonplace  models  hired  at  half-a-crown  an 
hour,  and  associate  only  with  a  little  coterie  of 
men  whose  whole  talk  is  about  the  technique  of 
painting,  and  whether  Mr.  A.'s  work  is  good  in 
this  picture,  and  Mr.  B.'s  drawing  correct  in 
that.  Great  painters,  from  the  days  of  Raffaelle, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  Titian,  down  to  those 
of  Millais  and  Leighton,  have  been  mostly  men 
of  large  and  liberal  culture,  who  lived  a  good 
deal  in  the  world,  and  associated  on  equal 
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terms  with  the  highest  rank  and  best  intellect 
of  their  day ;  or  else  like  Faed,  men  who 
were,  so  to  speak,  born  and  bred  amidst  the 
scenes  they  paint,  and  who  derive  their  inspira 
tion  from  personal  contact  with,  and  true  human 
sympathy  for,  the  peasants  and  shepherds,  the 
happy  Highland  mothers  and  bonny  Highland 
lasses,  who  live  on  their  canvas." 

"  Millais  goes  salmon  fishing  on  the  Tay ;  if 
he  had  stayed  in  London  he  never  could  have 
painted  '  Chill  October/  Faed  makes  a  fishing 
excursion  in  the  Highlands  every  autumn,  and 
lives  at  little  country  inns,  and  goes  into  poor 
cottages,  and  talks  to  shepherds  and  gillies,  and 
their  wives  and  children.  If  he  had  remained 
in  his  studio  painting  the  whole  year  round,  the 
world  would  have  been  poorer  by  many  exquisite 
masterpieces." 

"  A  painter,  then,"  said  the  Countess,  "  re 
quires  much  the  same  qualities  as  a  novelist  or 
a  poet." 

"  Yes/'  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  there  are  some 
novelists  whom  one  might  call  born  painters, 
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only  they  paint  with  words  instead  of  colours. 
Who  can  paint  the  sea  and  ship-life  like  Clarke 
Russell,  or  the  West  Highlands  like  Black? 
But  just  as  the  novelist  goes  through  life  jotting 
down  in  a  mental  note-book  every  typical  trait 
and  forcible  impression  of  human  interest  and 
character  that  displays  itself  in  words  and 
action,  so  ought  the  painter  with  an  equally 
quick  insight  to  jot  down  in  a  more  material 
sketch-book  every  such  typical  trait  he  comes 
across  which  displays  itself  in  gesture  and 
expression,  and  he  must  not  be  afraid  of  crib 
bing.  If  he  comes  across  ideas  in  other  people's 
works,  let  him  record  them  and  make  them  part 
of  the  stock  of  raw  material  which  he  works 
up  into  new  combinations,  as  Raffaelle  did 
with  Massaccio's  figure  in  '  Paul  Preaching  at 
Athens.' " 

The  Earl  laughed  heartily  at  this  and  said  : 
"Well,  when  I  was  a  small  boy  and  used  a 
crib  on  the  sly  to  help  me  in  my  lessons,  I 
never  dreamt  that  I  should  be  justified  by  the 
example  of  Raffaelle." 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"But,"  said  the  Countess,  "  those  who  can 
do  this  must  always  be  a  small  minority  ;  what 
do  you  say  to  the  enormous  and  ever  increasing 
number  of  painters  whose  pictures  crowd  the 
walls  of  the  Academy  and  overflow  until  they 
threaten  to  choke  up  the  world  ?  Are  they  not 
simply  wasting  their  time?'' 

"Not  altogether/'  said  Mr.  Jones.  "  In  the 
first  place  we  have  only  discussed  Millais  and 
Faed,  and  there  are  many  other  great  artists. 
And  there  are  a  number  of  good,  what  may  be 
called  second-class  artists,  who  do  honest  work, 
please  the  public,  and  live  by  their  profession  ; 
and  even  those  who  fail  to  reach  this  standard 
please  themselves,  and  help  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
art  and  educate  the  public.3' 

"Your  first  proposition  is  true,"  said  the 
Countess  ;  "  for,  even  in  my  humble  way,  the  little 
dabbling  I  do  in  water-colours  has  given  me  a 
fresh  interest  in  Nature,  and  made  me  see  things 
in  mountains  and  lakes,  and  specially  in  clouds 
and  skies,  which  I  should  never  have  seen  other 
wise.  And  the  Earl  is  never  so  happy  as 
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when  he  is  drawing  giants  and  fairies  for  the 
children." 

"  Nonsense,  Mary/'  said  the  Earl.  "  You  know 
I  can  do  nothing  but  make  rude  scrawls  and 
spoil  paper." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  sort,  Augustus/'  said 
she,  "  you  are  really  great  at  giants  and  fairies  ; 
and  when  I  bring  the  children  home  beautifully- 
illustrated  picture-books,  they  all  say  they  like 
papa's  pictures  better.'-' 

"I  can  quite  understand  that,"  said  Mr. 
Jones,  "  children  like  best  something  that  sets 
their  imagination  to  work  to  fill  in  details,  and 
for  the  matter  of  that,  so  very  often  do  grown 
up  children." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  "our  little  girl 
far  prefers  a  rough  wooden  doll  whom  she  can 
dress  and  undress,  and  rock  in  her  arms  when 
she  is  good,  and  bang  about  when  she  is  naughty, 
to  the  most  elaborately  and  exquisitely-dressed 
waxen  dolls  with  pink  cheeks  and  flaxen  hair." 

"And  the  boys,"  said  the  Earl,  "are  far 
happier  with  a  rough  little  ship  which  they  can 

L  2 
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rig  and  unrig,  and  drag  with  a  string  half-drowned 
through  the  water,  than  with  the  finest  and 
most  expensive  toy  ships." 

"  I  have  made  good  my  first  proposition, 
then/'  said  Mr.  Jones,  "that  a  little  painting 
is  not,  like  a  little  learning,  a  dangerous  thing, 
but  has  at  least  a  very  positive  amount  of  inno 
cent  pleasure  to  the  painter  on  its  credit  side  ? " 

"Certainly,"  said  the  Countess. 

"Then  for  my  next  point,"  said  Mr.  Jones, 
"  the  good  it  does  to  others.  A  man  can  hardly 
be  a  painter,  however  poor,  without  having  a 
circle  of  friends  and  relatives  who  are  led  to 
talk  and  think  about  art  more  than  they  other 
wise  would,  and  thus  an  ever-widening  circle  of 
interest  in  art  is  created.  And  young  men  and 
women  who  have  been  trained  in  art  schools, 
and  tried,  however  imperfectly,  to  paint  pictures, 
will  hardly  draw  worse  patterns  for  wall-papers, 
or  designs  for  Christmas  cards  and  valentines, 
or  colour  photographs  worse,  than  if  they  had 
never  had  any  training  at  all.  And  consider 
what  that  means,  what  numbers  are  earning 
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their  livelihood  by  such  arts,  and  how  vastly  the 
public  taste  must  be  affected  by  the  more  or 
less  goodness  or  badness  of  the  work." 

"  Agreed,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  but  if  we 
discuss  art  generally  and  all  sorts  of  indirect 
subjects,  we  shall  never  get  on.  We  have  not 
got  yet  beyond  Millais  and  Faed,  and  my  extra 
vagant  husband  talked  of  buying  one  picture 
a  year  for  five  years  as  his  contribution  to  a 
national  gallery.  What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  are  to  be  the  other  three  ? " 

"That  depends/'  said  Mr.  Jones,  "on  the 
school  of  painting  you  decide  on,  for  we  have 
many  schools  and  many  good  painters  in  all 
of  them.  There  is  the  classical  school  in  which 
Sir  F.  Leighton  reigns  supreme ;  that  picture 
of  his  of  the  procession  to  the  shrine  of  Apollo 
with  the  priests  bearing  their  laurel  branches  and 
offerings,  and  the  Greek  youths  and  maidens 
chanting  the  chorus,  is  to  my  mind  worthy  to 
be  classed  with  Raffaelle's  '  Galatea/  or  Guide's 
'Aurora.'  And  then  there  are  Alma  Tadema, 
and  a  host  of  others,  and  Long's  '  Babylonian 
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Marriage  Mart '  and  f  How  the  Egyptian  Gods 
were  made/  are  very  beautiful  pictures." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Earl,  "  but  for  my  national 
gallery  I  want  pictures  which  the  millions  can 
understand  and  be  the  better  for,  and  not  ones 
which  appeal  to  a  limited  class,  and  require  an 
educated  eye  and  cultivated  mind  to  appreciate 
properly." 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "there  is  the  illus 
trative  school.  Many  capital  pictures  are  painted 
to  illustrate  scenes  and  characters  from  Shake 
speare,  Walter  Scott,  and  other  standard 
authors." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  "  I  recollect  one 
beautiful  picture  by  Millais  some  years  ago,  of 
'  Rosalind  and  Celia,  with  their  faithful  clown, 
Touchstone,  under  a  noble  beech-tree  in  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.'" 

"But,"  said  the  Earl,  "I  hardly  think  that 
illustration,  however  good,  stands  quite  on  the 
same  level  as  original  composition." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Jones,  "  and  to  think  that,  on  the  same  principle 
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that  the  rough  sketches  pleased  the  children 
best,  the  proper  field  for  illustration  is  in  wood 
cut,  by  which  the  conception  of  character,  or 
description  of  scenery,  is  told  in  simple  black 
and  white,  and  brought  home  to  millions  in  a 
cheap  form.  How  many  readers  must  enjoy 
Tennyson's  f  Guinevere  '  or  Dante's  '  Inferno  '  more 
for  Gustave  Dore's  illustrations,  and  how  many 
more  must  take  a  livelier  interest  in  contemporary 
events  from  seeing  papers  like  the  Illustrated 
London  News  and  Graphic,  and  how  many  boys 
must  derive  more  real  education  from  books 
like  the  Boy's  Magazine  or  CasselP s  Annual,  than 
from  years  of  grinding  bad  Latin  verses,  and 
learning  Greek  grammar  by  rote,  at  Eton  or 
Harrow  !  But  if  we  leave  illustration  to  the  wood 
cutters,  what  do  you  say  to  animal  painting  ? 
Here  we  have  a  modern  school  quite  unrivalled, 
for  I  suppose  that  horses,  cattle,  and  dogs,  were 
never  painted  anything  like  so  well  as  by 
Landseer  and  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  the  millions 
can  appreciate  animals." 

"  I  hardly  think/'  said  the  Earl,  "  that  animal 
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painting,  however  good,  quite  comes  up  to  my 
standard  of  the  highest  art.  Moreover  we  have 
already  at  South  Kensington  some  of  Landseer's 
best  pictures.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  a  horse 
better  than  is  done  in  his  picture  of  the 
'Blacksmith/" 

"  And,''  said  the  Countess,  "  we  have  there 
that  picture  of  '  Peace/  which  I  always  think 
the  most  poetical  of  all  his  works.  It  is  a  perfect 
idyll  to  see  the  lambs  frisking  about  the  rusty 
cannon  on  the  peaceful  South  Downs,  and  the 
little  girl  like  a  little  mother  looking  after  her 
flock  of  young  brothers  and  sisters  as  innocent 
and  happy  as  the  lambs,  and  the  steamer  putting 
off  to  what  were  once  hostile  shores." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "  we  must  fall 
back  on  landscape,  for  the  aspects  of  nature 
are  exhaustless,  and  we  have  a  store  of  admir 
able  and  really  national  pictures,  whether  of  land, 
with  Vicat  Cole's  long  vistas  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  fields  of  golden  corn,  and  ridge  beyond 
ridge  melting  off  into  hazy  distance,  just  as 
you  see  looking  from  the  Malvern  hills  west- 
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ward  over  Herefordshire ;  or  of  the  sea  which  is 
Britain's  true  domain.  The  sea  was  never 
painted  as  it  is  nowadays." 

"Never,"  said  the  Earl,  "and  I  for  one  vote 
for  the  sea.  Hook  paints  it  so  that  you  can 
see  the  rocky  shore  and  the  crisp  waves  dashing 
against  it,  and  the  sea-horses  curling  white,  and 
flying  in  foam  over  the  sunken  rocks  under  a 
fresh  breeze ;  and  you  can  almost  tell  that  the 
spring  flood  is  coming  in  and  the  breeze  freshen 
ing,  and  feel  the  pure  ozone  and  moist  sea  air 
on  your  cheek." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Countess,  "and  who  ever 
painted  like  Brett  the  great  ocean  swell  of  the  wide 
Atlantic,  as  in  that  '  Latitude  and  Longitude ' 
picture  which  I  saw  years  ago ;  or  the  Cornish 
rocks  and  Channel  sea,  drenched  in  sunshine,  and 
dappled  over  with  brighter  green  or  darker  azure, 
as  the  calm  surface  caught  the  reflection  of  light 
passing  clouds  ? " 

"And,"  said  the  Earl,  "who  ever  painted 
grander  pictures  of  the  sea  in  its  gloom  and  its 
strength,  dashing  against  tremendous  cliffs,  than 
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Peter   Graham    in   his    '  Home  of    the    Sea-bird/ 
and  <  Rising  Tide'?7' 

"  I  always  think  when  I  see  them,"  said  the 
Countess,  "  of  Tennyson's  lines  in  his  '  Palace  of 
Art': 

"  One  showed  an  iron  coast  and  angry  waves. 

You  seemed  to  hear  them  climb  and  fall 
And  roar  rock-thwarted  under  bellowing  caves, 
Beneath  the  windy  wall." 

" Bravo,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "you  have 
not  been  long  in  completing  my  lord's  five  pic 
tures,  and  upon  my  word  I  do  not  think  you 
could  do  better  than  add  Hook,  Brett,  and  Peter 
Graham  to  Millais  and  Faed,  to  make  up  your 
list." 

And  so  it  was  decided.  Now  how  the  inten 
tion  was  carried  out  the  author  cannot  say. 
Whether  they  succeeded  in  buying  the  particular 
pictures  they  fancied,  or  gave  special  commissions 
for  pictures  to  be  painted  on  subjects  settled  in 
consultation  with  the  artists,  I  am  not  quite  sure. 
But  of  this  I  am  sure,  that,  if  I  know  anything  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess,  they  did  not  leave  their  idea 
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a  mere  pious  aspiration ;  and  that,  in  future  days, 
an  elderly  couple  might  occasionally  be  seen  on 
Saturday  afternoons  and  Bank  holidays,  watching, 
with  benevolent  interest,  some  little  group  gathered 
before  a  Millais  or  a  Faed,  or  a  Hook,  Brett,  or 
Peter  Graham,  and  listening  to  their  simple 
criticisms  and  nai've  exclamations  of  admiration 
and  delight,  and  the  elderly  gentleman  might  be 
overheard  to  whisper  to  his  wife : 

"  My  dear,  we  have  not  after  all  made  a  bad 
investment,  and  have  got  money's  worth  for  our 
money ."  To  which  she  responded  silently  by  a 
gentle  pressure  on  his  arm. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HOW   THE  EARL  BOUGHT  AN   IRISH    ESTATE. 

IT  came  about  as  follows:  During  their  autumn 
residences  at  shooting  places  in  Scotland,  the 
Countess  had  developed  a  great  liking  for  trout 
fishing.  In  fact,  there  are  few  more  fascinating 
amusements  for  ladies  than  that  of  sitting  in 
the  stern  of  a  boat  with  a  congenial  companion 
at  the  bow,  on  a  wild  mountain  loch,  on  a  fine 
day,  with  a  soft  breeze  blowing  and  light  clouds 
flying  overhead,  so  that  sunshine  and  shadow 
are  chasing  one  another  over  the  distant  hills, 
and  across  the  surface  of  the  lake.  And  when  the 
shadow-streaks  darken  the  loch,  and  the  waves 
begin  to  ripple,  and  the  trout  to  rise,  there  is 
a  mild  excitement  in  every  cast.  Will  that 
provoking  trout  who  missed  the  fly  come  again 
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if  we  throw  deftly  before  the  boat  has  drifted  past 
the  spot  ?  Surely  if  we  make  our  flies  drop  gently 
behind  that  rock,  or  within  a  yard  of  that  bed 
of^  water-lilies,  we  shall  get  a  rise.  And  when 
one  is  fairly  hooked,  if  he  is  too  big  to  haul 
straight  in,  there  are  two  or  three  minutes  of 
pleasant  excitement,  till  we  have  him  in  the 
landing  net ;  an  excitement  which  becomes 
intense  should  he  chance  to  be  an  extra  big 
one,  who  runs  out  line,  and  springs  out  of  the 
water,  and  when  we  think  we  have  got  him, 
darts  off  again,  and  makes  a  gallant  struggle 
for  five  or  six  minutes,  until  he  turns  on  his  side 
exhausted,  and  is  towed  safely  within  reach  of 
the  net,  and  we  hold  him  up  and  admire  him, 
and  guess  his  weight,  and  indulge  in  a  mild 
crow  over  our  companion  at  the  bow,  who, 
although  he  has  beaten  us  for  number,  has  caught 
nothing  comparable  to  this  speckled  beauty. 

Then  when  a  lull  comes  between  one  and  two 
o'clock,  and  the  sun  shines  brightly,  we  land  in 
one  of  the  little  bays  among  the  granite  rocks 
fringed  with  purple  heather,  and  lay  out  our 
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trout  and  count  them.  Two  dozen  and  a  half, 
I  declare,  and  several  of  them  a  good  half-pound, 
and  two  or  three  almost  one  pound,  and  our 
special  beauty  two  pounds,  and  who  are  happier 
than  we  when  we  sit  down  to  our  frugal  lunch  ? 
And  then  we  start  again  with  fresh  zest,  to  see 
if  the  afternoon  will  equal  the  morning,  and  we 
can  bring  our  score  up  to  five  dozen,  and  so 
surpass  the  record  of  true  last  party  who  fished 
the  loch. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  latent  poetry  of 
most  of  us  comes  out,  and  we  feel  more  of  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  are  most  in  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  the  rocks  and  mountains  and 
clouds,  when  they  sink  into  us  unconsciously 
while  we  are  fishing  or  shooting,  rather  than 
when  we  go  consciously  in  pursuit  of  the  pic 
turesque.  And  impressions  are  thus  silently 
photographed  on  the  brain,  which,  when  we 
read  beautiful  descriptions  of  scenery  in  Scott, 
or  Byron,  or  Wordsworth,  Shelley  or  Tennyson, 
reproduce  themselves,  and  enable  us  to  appre 
ciate  the  exquisite  perfection  of  form  and  Ian- 
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guage  in  which  the  essence  of  nature  in  her 
different  moods  is  embodied  and  presented  to 
us.  In  other  words  we  enjoy  poetry,  not  because 
we  are  exactly  poets  ourselves,  but  because  we 
have  accumulated  a  certain  stock  of  the  raw 
material  of  which  poetry  is  made ;  and  passages, 
which  thrill  with  delight  a  mind  thus  stored, 
fall  on  a  vacant  mind  like  a  string  of  jingling 
syllables,  and  are  set  down  as  sentimental 
rubbish. 

All  these  innocent  delights  and  improving 
experiences  connected  with  angling,  can  be 
enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  by  ladies,  except 
it  be  the  wielding  of  a  heavy  rod  in  pursuit  of 
salmon,  and  the  solace  of  the  pipe  or  cigarette 
after  the  frugal  luncheon. 

No  wonder  then  that  Mary,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  this  latent  poetry  in  her  nature,  and  who 
was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  congenial  companion 
in  her  husband,  took  greatly  to  this  form  of 
amusement. 

But  as,  according  to  the  French  proverb, 
Pappetit  vient  en  mangeant,  after  catching  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  brown  trout  in  Scotch  lochs, 
she  became  ambitious  of  greater  things,  and 
when  she  read  in  The  Field  of  the  white  or  sea- 
trout  fishing  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  she  longed 
to  try  it. 

This  fancy  of  hers  for  fishing  chimed  in  very 
well  with  the  desire,  which  both  of  them  felt,  to 
see  something  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  distressed 
districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland.  The  proceed 
ings  of  the  Land  League,  the  evictions  and 
outrages,  and  the  discussions  on  the  Land  Law, 
have  had  at  least  one  good  effect,  that  of  direct 
ing  attention  more  forcibly  to  the  state  of  things 
in  that  unhappy  country ;  a  state  which,  who 
ever  is  responsible  for  it,  can  only  be  described 
as  altogether  intolerable,  and  a  disgrace  to  modern 
civilisation. 

Ireland  is  the  one  failure  of  the  English  race. 
They  have  succeeded  in  everything  else  they 
have  undertaken  ;  founded  empires  and  colonies, 
carried  commerce  and  civilisation  over  the  world, 
combined  order  with  liberty,  and  solved  success 
fully  the  most  difficult  civil  and  political  problems  ; 
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and  here,  at  their  very  doors,  are  a  people  of 
their  own  race  and  language,  endowed  with 
many  fine  and  amiable  qualities,  one  half  of  whom 
are  living  in  a  state  of  destitution,  worse  lodged, 
worse  clothed,  and  worse  fed  than  the  poorest 
peasantry  of  any  other  European  country;  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  half,  who  are 
somewhat  better  off,  showing  their  reviving  energy 
mainly  in  bitter,  and  often  violent  and  unreason 
able  hostility,  to  the  English  rule.  There  is  no 
sadder  tragedy  in  the  world's  history  than  to 
see  a  fine  and  gifted  population  of  our  own  race, 
naturally  quick-witted  and  warm-hearted,  and 
who,  under  suitable  conditions,  make  first-rate 
soldiers,  and  often  successful  colonists,  in  their 
own  native  country  either  governable  because 
they  are  sunk  in  abject  and  hopeless  poverty, 
or  ungovernable  because  they  dash  themselves 
with  wrong-headed  rage  against  the  barriers  of 
the  inevitable,  and  the  superior  strength  of  the 
partner  with  whom  nature  and  physical  geography 
have  allied  them  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Perhaps,   if  we   seek    for    the   final   cause    or 
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providential  design  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things,  it  may  be  that  it  is  that  a  prolific  people 
shall  increase  and  multiply  at  home,  until  the 
misery  of  their  crowded  condition  drives  them 
to  emigrate,  and  so  accelerate  the  process  of 
filling  up  the  vast  continents  of  America  and 
Australia  with  millions  of  civilised  white  men 
and  women,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  Red 
Indian  and  the  buffalo. 

At  any  rate  such  is  certain  to  be  the  result. 
For  any  dispassionate  observer,  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  must  see  that  emi 
gration  is  the  one  real  remedy  for  the  distress 
of  the  over-populated  districts  of  the  poorer  and 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  that 
with  millions  of  people  on  one  side  of  a  bridge 
starving  for  want  of  land,  and  millions  of  acres 
of  fertile  land  on  the  other  side  lying  waste 
for  want  of  cultivators,  and  the  bridge  reduced 
by  steam  transport  to  a  question  of  ^5  in 
money  and  ten  days  in  time,  as  the  land  cannot 
come  to  the  people,  the  people  will  go  to  the 
land. 
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Such  reflections  as  these  were  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  as  they  drove 
out  from  the  county  town,  which  was  the  ter 
minus  of  the  railway,  to  the  lodge  they  had 
taken  some  thirty  miles  off,  in  the  wilds  of 
Connemara.  For  the  first  seven  or  eight  miles 
the  road  passed  through  a  cultivated  country, 
and  what  chiefly  struck  them  was  the  number 
of  dilapidated  mansions  and  demesnes.  Almost 
at  every  mile  they  passed  some  pretentious  lodge, 
with  great  rusty  iron  gates  and  broken-down 
fences,  leading  through  an  avenue  of  moss-covered 
and  gnarled  trees,  to  a  gloomy  mansion  with 
rank  grass  and  weeds  growing  up  to  the  very 
door,  broken  and  patched  windows,  weather 
stains  on  the  walls,  and  the  generally  out-at- 
elbows  and  disreputable  look  of  a  gentleman- 
pauper  who  has  fallen  into  sottish  habits. 

There  is  nothing  more  sad  than  the  look  of 
a  deserted  house,  and  every  one  has  its  tale  of 
some  human  tragedy  which  still  haunts  it.  And, 
indeed,  such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ; 
for  when  they  asked  the  driver,  who,  like  most 
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providential  design  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things,  it  may  be  that  it  is  that  a  prolific  people 
shall  increase  and  multiply  at  home,  until  the 
misery  of  their  crowded  condition  drives  them 
to  emigrate,  and  so  accelerate  the  process  of 
filling  up  the  vast  continents  of  America  and 
Australia  with  millions  of  civilised  white  men 
and  women,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  the  Red 
Indian  and  the  buffalo. 

At  any  rate  such  is  certain  to  be  the  result. 
For  any  dispassionate  observer,  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  facts,  must  see  that  emi 
gration  is  the  one  real  remedy  for  the  distress 
of  the  over-populated  districts  of  the  poorer  and 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland  ;  and  that 
with  millions  of  people  on  one  side  of  a  bridge 
starving  for  want  of  land,  and  millions  of  acres 
of  fertile  land  on  the  other  side  lying  waste 
for  want  of  cultivators,  and  the  bridge  reduced 
by  steam  transport  to  a  question  of  £$  in 
money  and  ten  days  in  time,  as  the  land  cannot 
come  to  the  people,  the  people  will  go  to  the 
land. 
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Such  reflections  as  these  were  much  in  the 
minds  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  as  they  drove 
out  from  the  county  town,  which  was  the  ter 
minus  of  the  railway,  to  the  lodge  they  had 
taken  some  thirty  miles  off,  in  the  wilds  of 
Connemara.  For  the  first  seven  or  eight  miles 
the  road  passed  through  a  cultivated  country, 
and  what  chiefly  struck  them  was  the  number 
of  dilapidated  mansions  and  demesnes.  Almost 
at  every  mile  they  passed  some  pretentious  lodge, 
with  great  rusty  iron  gates  and  broken-down 
fences,  leading  through  an  avenue  of  moss-covered 
and  gnarled  trees,  to  a  gloomy  mansion  with 
rank  grass  and  weeds  growing  up  to  the  very 
door,  broken  and  patched  windows,  weather 
stains  on  the  walls,  and  the  generally  out-at- 
elbows  and  disreputable  look  of  a  gentleman- 
pauper  who  has  fallen  into  sottish  habits. 

There  is  nothing  more  sad  than  the  look  of 
a  deserted  house,  and  every  one  has  its  tale  of 
some  human  tragedy  which  still  haunts  it.  And, 
indeed,  such  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance  ; 
for  when  they  asked  the  driver,  who,  like  most 
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Irish  drivers,  was  a  bright,  intelligent  fellow,  with 
a  great  flow  of  conversation  when  his  tongue 
was  set  wagging,  it  was  the  same  tale  always. 

Here  had  lived  an  O'Donnell,  there  an 
O'Grady,  in  that  last  big  house  an  O' Flaherty, 
who  in  their  day  had  all  drank  their  claret,  and 
fought  their  duels,  and  hunted  with  the  Blazers, 
and  been  hunted  by  bailiffs,  and  led  a  glorious 
rollicking  life.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  were 
coarse,  vulgar  squireens,  but  others,  high-spirited 
gentlemen,  like  Lever's,  Knight  of  Gwynne.  But 
all  curses  to  their  country ;  for  extravagance, 
which  in  other  grades  of  life  is  a  fault  affecting 
only  themselves  and  their  families,  becomes  a 
crime  in  the  owner  of  a  landed  estate  with  a 
numerous  poor  tenantry.  An  embarrassed  land 
lord  is  almost  of  necessity  a  bad  landlord.  Poor 
Pat  comes  to  him  with  a  tale  of  distress  of  a 
sick  wife  or  a  dead  cow,  and  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  begs  his  honour  to  give  him  time  for  his 
rent,  and  not  evict  him  and  turn  him  out  on 
the  roadside.  But  his  honour  has  that  morning 
received  a  letter  from  a  Dublin  lawyer  threatening 
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foreclosure  unless  arrears  of  interest  on  the  mort 
gage  are  paid  up  within  the  month.  What  is 
his  honour  to  do,  and  what  chance  has  poor 
Pat  of  mercy  ?  So  Pat  is  evicted,  his  remaining 
cow  and  poor  belongings  sold  for  an  old  song, 
his  sick  wife  dies  of  starvation  and  sorrow,  and 
Pat  becomes  a  desperate  vagabond,  ready  to 
shoot  landlords  or  massacre  land-grabbers,  and 
very  probably  ends  his  days  in  penal  servitude ; 
while  his  eldest  son,  Jerry,  who  is  a  smart  lad, 
finds  his  way  to  America,  and  if  of  a  good 
nature,  becomes  a  Michael  Davitt,  or  if  of  a 
bad  nature,  an  O'Donovan  Rossa,  but  in  either 
case  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  British  Government. 

Such  is  the  sad  sermon  preached  by  many 
a  deserted  mansion  and  unroofed  cottage  in 
unhappy  Ireland. 

After  the  first  seven  or  eight  miles  even  the 
signs  of  civilisation  afforded  by  ruined  mansions 
disappeared,  and  the  country  became  rougher 
and  wilder.  The  only  habitations  consisted  of 
wretched  hovels,  innocent  of  even  an  attempt  at 
whitewash  ;  and  the  only  cultivation,  of  wretched 
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plots  of  potatoes  and  half-starved  oats.  The 
only  luxuriant  product  seemed  to  be  children,  who 
swarmed  in  rags  and  tatters,  bare-footed  and 
bare-headed,  about  every  cottage,  staring  open- 
eyed  and  open-mouthed  at  the  carnage  as  it 
passed,  while  every  now  and  then  a  dog  rushed 
out,  with  the  hair  bristling  on  its  back,  to  bark 
at  the  Saxon  intruder.  Further  on,  the  country 
became  still  more  desolate;  they  had  left  the 
limestone  district  behind,  and  entered  on  a  wide 
expanse  of  granite  formation.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  earth  had  been  scraped  to  the  bare  bones 
.by  former  glaciers,  and  left  just  as  it  was  when 
the  ice  retreated,  strewed  over  with  huge  boulders, 
as  if  some  primaeval  Jotuns  or  ice-demons  had 
shaken  a  gigantic  pepper-pot  full  of  granite 
rocks  over  the  whole  surface.  Between  the 
boulders  were  great  bare  expanses  of  polished 
rock,  and  here  and  there  in  hollows,  patches  of 
peat  bog,  worn  into  holes  and  winding  channels 
by  incessant  rains,  and  showing  by  an  occasional 
blackened  root  buried  in  it,  that,  under  some 
former  vicissitude  of  climate,  trees  had  flourished 
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in  this  inhospitable  district.  By-and-by  the  hills 
began  to  rise  and  mountain  ranges  to  appear 
in  the  distance,  up  to  the  foot  of  which  extended 
wide,  dreary  moors,  half  land,  half  water,  so  thickly 
were  they  interspersed  by  lakes,  and  black  gloomy 
lakelets.  Human  habitations  had  disappeared ; 
though  here  and  there  the  remains  of  a  ruined 
cottage  and  traces  of  rusty-green  lazy  beds,  where 
potatoes  had  once  grown,  showed  that,  at  some 
former  period  before  the  great  famine,  the  pres 
sure  of  population  had  driven  human  beings  to 
inhabit  even  those  dreary  wastes. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  mist  began  to 
gather  about  the  mountains,  and  it  came  on  to 
rain  heavily,  making  the  desolate  landscape, 
with  its  interminable  ranges  of  rock,  bog,  and 
water,  still  more  weird  and  gloomy.  At  length, 
after  a  drive  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  never 
end,  they  arrived  at  the  lodge.  It  was  too  dark 
and  they  were  too  wet  and  cold  to  see  any 
thing  of  it  that  evening ;  but  a  blazing  peat 
fire  and  good  tea-dinner  soon  made  them  feel 
more  comfortable. 
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The  lodge  was  a  substantial  square-built  stone 
building,  with  two  sitting-rooms  and  a  good  bed 
room  on  the  first-floor,  and  four  bedrooms  above, 
with  kitchen  and  servants'  rooms  below,  and 
sundry  addenda  of  extra  rooms  and  stabling  at 
the  back.  The  establishment  was  managed  by 
a  clever  little  Irish  housekeeper,  who  arranged 
everything  about  supplies,  and  had  a  natural 
talent  for  cooking.  It  consisted  of  a  smart 
young  fellow  who  acted  as  boots,  driver,  and 
waiter,  and  of  two  wild  Irish  girls,  who,  between 
them,  did  more  work  than  the  whole  array  of 
domestics  at  Muddleton  Park,  and  really  things 
were  very  comfortable. 

The  Earl  was  up  early  to  reconnoitre.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  clear 
morning.  An  arm  of  the  sea  ran  close  up  to 
the  lodge ;  but  it  was  so  land-locked  that  you 
would  have  taken  it  for  a  fresh-water  loch,  were 
it  not  for  the  brown  sea-weed  which  fringed  the 
rocks  instead  of  ferns  and  heather,  and  at  low  ebb 
it  seemed  a  sort  of  chaos  of  land  and  water,  so 
numerous  were  the  big  boulders  and  knobs  of 
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smooth  glaciated  rocks  which  showed  themselves 
above  the  surface.  The  shores  were  rocky,  of 
coarse-grained  granite  with  large  crystals  sparkling 
like  diamonds  in  the  morning  sun,  and  here  and 
there  little  coves  and  recesses,  with  patches  of 
clear  green  water,  showing  that  the  bottom  was 
of  shell-sand.  It  looked  so  tempting  for  a  bathe, 
that  the  Earl  went  in  and  got  a  towel,  and  indulged 
in  that  greatest  of  morning  luxuries,  a  header 
before  breakfast  into  clear  salt  water.  Rocks  and 
moorland,  all  bestrewed  with  boulders,  rose  from 
the  shore  on  every  side  into  hills  of  moderate 
height,  rising  ridge  behind  ridge  until  the  distant 
view  to  the  north  was  terminated  by  the  airy 
outlines  of  the  Nine  Pins  of  Connemara.  It  was 
a  lonely  scene,  but  had  a  singular  charm  for  those 

who,  like  Shelley, 

Love  all  waste 

And  solitary  places  where  we  taste 
The  pleasure  of  believing  what  we  see 
Is  boundless,  as  we  wish  our  souls  to  be. 

On  closer  inspection,  the  scene  was  not 
altogether  so  lonely,  for  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay,  along  the  shore  and  half-way  up  some 
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of  the  hill-sides,  were  huddled  together  little 
patches  of  green  and  yellow  like  coarse  carpet- 
work,  and  a  multitude  of  what  at  first  sight 
might  be  extra  big  boulders,  but  as  some  of 
them  emitted  streaks  of  light-blue  smoke,  were 
probably  cottages. 

This  conjecture  was  confirmed  ;  for,  as  the  Earl 
extended  his  morning  walk  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  lodge,  he  saw  a  remarkably  large 
boulder,  and  having  been  reading  Geikie's  fe  Great 
Ice  Age,"  he  scrambled  over  rocks  and  bogs  to 
examine  it.  Nestled  under  its  lee  side,  and 
hardly  distinguishable  from  it,  was  a  cottage, 
surpassing  in  squalid  misery  all  that  he  could 
have  conceived  possible  for  a  human  habitation. 
It  consisted  of  a  single  room,  with  walls  roughly 
built  of  large  stones,  and  a  roof  of  mouldy  thatch 
overgrown  with  moss,  a  hole  in  which  did  duty 
for  a  chimney.  The  windows  were  mere  slits, 
with  a  few  broken  panes,  showing  that  these  had 
once  been  glass,  but  now  mostly  stuffed  with 
straw  ;  and  the  low  doorway,  in  entering  which 
a  full-grown  man  had  to  stoop  half-way  to  the 
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ground,,  alone  admitted  some  faint  modicum  of 
light  and  air.  Inside  all  was  gloom  and  solid 
dirt ;  outside,  slush  and  liquid  dirt.  A  peat  fire 
burned  on  a  flat  stone  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
from  which  the  smoke  slowly  exuded  through  the 
hole  in  the  roof.  Peering  through  it,  the  Earl 
dimly  discerned  as  furniture  an  iron  pot  hanging 
over  the  fire,  a  large  wooden  chest,  two  broken- 
down  chairs,  and  a  couple  of  sacks  spread  over 
straw  on  the  floor  which  did  duty  for  beds ;  while 
the  living  occupants  were  one  pig,  one  woman, 
and  five  children.  The  pig  seemed  fat  and  com 
fortable,  and  lay  on  his  side  emitting  low  grunts 
as  he  enjoyed  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  But  when 
the  woman  came  to  the  door  at  the  sight  of  the 
stranger,  with  the  children  clinging  to  her  skirts 
like  a  flock  of  wild  mountain  lambs,  half  curious 
and  half  alarmed,  they  presented  a  sight  as 
miserable  as  that  of  the  hovel. 

The  mother,  poor  creature,  a  woman  of  about 
forty,  with  traces  of  good  looks  remaining  in  her 
large,  pathetic  Irish  eyes  and  blue-black  hair, 
looked  gaunt,  hollow-eyed,  and  dazed,  and  had 
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the  peculiar  look,  which  once  seen  is  easily  recog 
nised,  of  hopeless  suffering  and  semi-starvation. 

Her  dress  was  of  the  scantiest  and  raggedest ; 
an  old  red  and  black  woollen  shawl  wrapped 
about  her  shoulders  and  breast,  and  a  patched 
petticoat,  so  short  that  it  showed  her  bare  legs 
almost  up  to  her  knees.  To  be  sure  they  were 
so  well  begrimed  with  dirt  that  she  might  dispense 
with  stockings.  The  children  were  clad  in  such 
a  curious  collection  of  rags  and  tatters  that  the 
wonder  was  how  they  ever  got  into  them,  and 
having  done  so,  they  probably  never  attempted 
the  still  more  intricate  problem  of  getting  out 
of  them,  but  lay  down  in  them  at  night  huddled 
together  for  warmth  on  the  straw-bed  under  the 
sack. 

Still,  though  ragged  and  dirty,  and  looking 
as  if  they  had  never  had  what  the  Yankees  call  a 
"  square  meal "  in  their  lives,  they  looked  bright  and 
healthy,  and  had  all  clear  eyes,  and  as  far  as 
could  be  seen  for  dirt,  good  complexions.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  were  positively  pretty,  and 
one  six-year-old  little  girl  in  particular,  if  washed 
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and  nicely  dressed,  would  have  attracted  attention 
as  a  lovely  child  in  any  London  drawing-room. 

The  eldest  boy,  a  smart  lad  of  about  twelve, 
who  had  been  to  school  and  learnt  English,  had 
to  act  as  interpreter,  for  the  poor  woman  could 
hardly  speak  a  word  of  anything  but  Irish.  He 
told  the  Earl  his  mother  was  a  poor  widow ; 
their  father  had  died  of  fever  two  years  ago, 
and  left  her  with  four  children  and  a  baby  who 
was  born  six  months  afterwards.  When  asked 
how  they  managed  to  live,  he  said  they  had 
the  cottage  and  a  little  potato  plot  rent-free, 
on  condition  of  the  children  doing  the  herding, 
and  keeping  the  cattle  on  the  hill  from  trespassing 
on  the  home  farm  round  the  lodge ;  the  neigh 
bours  were  very  good  to  them,  and  helped  to 
cut  their  turf  and  plant  their  potatoes,  and  the 
Priest  was  very  kind,  and  now  and  then  gave 
them  a  shilling,  or  an  order  on  the  shopkeeper 
for  a  stone  of  yellow  meal. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  EarFs  hand  was 
soon  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he  went  back  to 
breakfast  he  left  the  widow's  exchequer  richer 
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by  what  seemed  to  her  the  almost  fabulous  sum 
of  five  shillings.  You  may  be  sure  also  that 
Mary,  when  she  heard  her  husband's  account, 
was  not  long  in  paying  the  widow  a  friendly 
visit,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  wardrobe 
of  the  family  was  put  into  a  much  improved 
condition  ;  and  we  may  anticipate  events  so  far 
as  to  hint  that,  on  leaving  Ireland,  a  sum  was 
left  with  the  Priest  sufficient  to  give  a  weekly 
allowance  of  five  shillings,  subject  to  the  con 
dition  of  sending  the  elder  children  punctually 
to  school. 

So  one  Irish  family  at  any  rate  had  no  reason 
to  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  Saxon  stranger. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
while  the  two  collective  nations  get  on  so  badly 
together,  the  individual  Englishman  and  Irish 
man,  when  they  happen  to  be  brought  in 
contact,  are  generally  on  the  best  of  terms.  An 
English  sportsman  or  tourist,  if  he  has  nothing 
to  do  with  land,  and  does  not  meddle  with 
religion,  is  safer  in  one  of  the  wildest  or  most 
disturbed  districts  of  Ireland  than  in  Surrey  or 
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Middlesex ;  and  not  only  safer,  but  more  certain 
of  meeting  with  civility  and  courtesy  from  all 
classes.  If  not  too  stiff  and  stuck-up  to  say 
"Good  day"  to  the  poorest  peasant  whom  he 
meets  on  the  road,  he  is  sure  to  get  a  good- 
natured  "  Good  day  to  your  honour,"  in  reply, 
and  if  he  enters  into  conversation  he  will  often 
be  struck  by  what  can  only  be  called  the  great 
natural  conversational  power  of  the  Irish,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  classes  in 
England. 

I  once  fished  on  the  Shannon  with  two  boat 
men,  one  of  whom  was  devoted  to  novel  reading, 
and  could  talk  as  well  as  many  critics  on  the 
comparative  merits  of  Walter  Scott  and  Dickens, 
while  the  other  was  a  politician,  and  specially 
great  on  the  subject  of  riparian  ownership,  and 
the  mistakes  and  misdoings  of  Boards  of  Works 
and  Fishery  Conservators.  The  result  was,  that 
when  the  fish  would  not  rise,  the  day  passed  in 
pleasant  conversation,  and  we  exchanged  more 
ideas  than  pass  current  at  an  average  London 
dinner-party. 
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Oh,  what  a  people  we  should  be  if  we  could 
only  make  a  real  union,  not  merely  political,  but 
of  the  best  qualities  of  the  two  races;  if  we  could 
graft  on  sturdy  Saxon  strength  something  of 
the  warm-heartedness,  amiability,  quick  intelli 
gence  and  poetical  susceptibility  of  the  Irish 
race,  and  give  them  in  exchange  a  dose  of 
English  solid  sense,  inarticulate  instinct  of 
veracity,  and  what  Carlyle  calls,  half  in  jest 
and  half  in  earnest,  our  inestimable  qualities  of 
silent  stupidity ! 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  The  Earl 
and  Countess  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  eager 
to  try  their  luck  on  their  new  fishing  waters, 
and  after  breakfast  drove  to  the  nearest  lake. 
It  was  one  of  a  chain  of  five  or  six  lakes  con 
nected  by  a  small  river,  the  lower  lake  opening 
into  the  sea,  and  giving  a  ready  access  for 
salmon  and  white  trout  to  the  upper  waters.  It 
was  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  with  rocky 
shores  of  glaciated  granite  and  boulders,  over 
grown  in  the  more  sheltered  spots  by  luxuriant 
fern  and  heather  and  mosses  of  the  most  vivid 
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emerald  green  flowering  into  cryptogamic  spores, 
which,  when  they  caught  a  slanting  ray  of  the 
morning  or  evening  sun,  were  of  the  most 
brilliant  orange  and  scarlet.  The  surface  of  the 
lake  was  dotted  over  with  half-sunken  rocks  and 
little  islands,  on  some  of  which,  protected  by 
the  surrounding  water  from  the  gnawing  teeth 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  grew  a  few  dwarf  birches 
and  rowans,  with  their  seeds  like  gorgeous  coral 
ornaments,  gladdening  the  eye  that  was  not 
colour-blind.  They  fished  for  a  while  without 
a  rise,  and  had  almost  begun  to  think  that  the 
far-famed  lake  was  a  delusion,  when,  all  at  once, 
the  Countess  felt  an  electric  pull  under  water 
which  almost  bent  her  light  American  rod 
double,  and  in  the  next  instant  a  brilliant  silver 
bar  flashed  out  of  the  dark  water,  revealing  the 
goodly  proportions  of  a  sea-trout  of  nearly  three 
pounds.  Oh !  the  excitement  of  the  next  five 
minutes,  as  the  gallant  fish  sprang  repeatedly 
out  of  the  water,  and  made  the  reel  spin  again 
with  short  swift  rushes,  making  her  heart  come 
into  her  mouth  at  each  instant,  until  at  length, 

VOL.  II.  N 
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yielding  to  his  fate,  the  fish  began  to  falter 
and  turn  on  his  side,  and  she  gradually  was 
able  to  reel  up  and  get  him  on  a  short  line, 
and  tow  him  within  reach  of  the  boat.  And 
the  sigh  of  satisfaction  when  O'Donnell  deftly 
got  the  landing  net  under  him  and  he  was  safe, 
and  the  transports  of  admiration  when  they 
examined  the  beauty  with  his  silver  sides  and 
lovely  spots,  and  when  they  weighed  him  and 
found  that  with  the  least  stretching  in  the  world, 
he  might  fairly  pass  for  a  three-pound  fish. 

Many  more  fish  they  caught,  but  seldom 
such  a  fine  one,  and  as  first  love  is  said  to  be 
the  purest  specimen  of  the  tender  passion,  so 
the  first  good  fish  caught  by  a  new  hand  in 
new  waters,  inspires  the  most  intense  delight,  and 
dwells  in  the  memory  as  one  of  those  "things 
of  beauty"  which  are  "joys  for  ever." 

The  Earl  enjoyed  the  capture  even  more 
than  Mary  herself,  and  had  his  little  joke  with 
her,  telling  her  that  she  was  better  at  every 
thing  than  he  was,  for  he  had  lost  his  first 
salmon,  while  she  had  caught  her  first  sea- 
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trout.  And  she  replied,  "  Nonsense,  Augustus, 
you  have  caught  many  a  salmon  since,  and 
what  is  my  poor  sea-trout  to  a  twenty-pound 
salmon?"  though  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she 
thought  there  never  could  be  a  more  perfect 
paragon  of  a  fish,  or  one  more  skilfully  played 
and  landed.  And  O'Donnell  was  loud  in  his 
praise  and  said,  "  Shure,  my  lady  is  a  grand 
fisherman.  O'Brian  himself  could  not  have  played 
that  fish  better,  and  he  is  known  as  the  best 
hand  with  the  rod,  either  for  trout  or  salmon, 
in  all  Connemara."  Which  piece  of  well-timed 
flattery  was  repaid  by  a  drink  of  sherry  from 
the  Earl's  flask,  and  a  tip  of  half-a-crown  each 
from  him  and  the  Countess,  so  that  O'Donnell 
went  home  that  night  a  happy  man,  and  told 
his  wife  and  children  what  nice  pleasant-spoken 
people  the  grand  lord  and  lady  from  England 
were. 

Sport,  however,  was  not  the  sole  object  which 
had  taken  the  Earl  and  Countess  to  Ireland. 
They  were  anxious  to  see  with  their  own  eyes 
something  of  the  real  state  of  those  distressed 
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districts  of  the  West,  of  which  they  read  such 
contradictory  accounts,  and  to  try  to  understand 
better  the  practical  working  of  the  land  system, 
emigration,  and  other  burning  questions.  For 
indeed,  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  real  state 
of  a  country  ought,  if  possible,  to  visit  it,  for  the 
maxim  of  old  Horace  still  holds  good  : 

Segnius  irritant  animam  demissa  per  aures, 
Guam  quas  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus. 

Or,  in  other  words,  what  goes  in  at  one  ear  is 
very  apt  to  go  out  at  the  other,  while  impressions 
photographed  on  the  brain  by  the  keener  sense 
of  vision,  remain  vivid,  and  set  the  chords  of 
thought  and  feeling  vibrating.  Thus  a  flood  of 
light  is  poured  on  the  Irish  land  question,  when 
you  actually  see  a  Connemara  cottage,  with  its 
poor  inmates  and  poor  patch  of  oats  and  potatoes, 
and  question  the  tenant  as  to  what  rent  he  pays, 
whether  it  has  been  raised  on  the  old  rent,  and 
how  it  compares  with  the  Poor  Law  Valuation, 
how  many  acres  he  has,  who  reclaimed  them 
from  the  bog,  dug  the  ditches,  and  built  the 
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cottage?  And  when  you  find,  as  you  almost 
invariably  do,  that  poor  Pat,  or  his  father  before 
him,  did  everything  himself,  and  that  he  is 
paying  a  rent  twenty-five,  or  it  may  be  fifty 
per  cent,  above  the  Government  Valuation, 
and  decidedly  higher  than  the  scale  of  rents 
for  better  holdings  of  the  same  sort  in  the 
north  of  Scotland,  for  land  which,  but  for  these 
tenants'  improvements,  would  never  have  been 
worth  twopence  an  acre  to  the  landlord,  you  are 
apt  to  feel  indignant  that  English  law,  backed 
by  English  power,  should  have  been  exerted  to 
create  and  perpetuate  such  a  state  of  things,  and 
tolerant  towards  those  who,  however  unpleasantly 
for  us,  "  have  taken  off  their  coats "  for  the 
hard  job  of  setting  them  a  little  straighten  No 
one,  I  may  say  confidently,  can  spend  a  fort 
night  in  Connemara,  or  Kerry,  or  Donegal,  or 
any  of  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland,  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  here,  at  any  rate, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the  more  fertile 
districts,  the  whole  system  of  land  tenure  is 
utterly  rotten  and  cannot  last,  the  rental  being 
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based  to  such  an  extent  on  tenant's  improve 
ments,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  being 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  primary  requisite  of 
supporting  the  cultivator  in  anything  like  decent 
comfort,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  rent. 

Being  anxious,  however,  to  get  as  much 
information  as  possible  on  the  subject,  the  Earl 
and  Countess,  after  talking  it  over,  determined 
to  go  to  the  fountain-head,  i.e.,  to  the  parish 
priest.  A  wise  determination ;  for  in  these  poor 
and  remote  districts,  the  priest  really  is,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  shepherd  of  the 
flock.  He  not  only  is  their  spiritual  guide,  but 
their  friend  and  counsellor,  and  mainstay  and 
support  in  temporal  matters  also.  He  is  prac 
tically  their  School  Board  and  Poor  Law  Guar 
dian  ;  whips  up  the  children  to  attend  school, 
and  assists  cases  of  extreme  distress.  He  is 
their  family  friend  and  adviser,  composes  quarrels, 
and,  in  many  cases,  writes  their  letters,  and  gets 
their  remittances  cashed  from  sons  and  daughters 
in  America.  And,  above  all,  he  is  their  mediator 
in  all  matters  of  rents  and  evictions  with  their 
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landlord  or  his  agent ;  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
their  champion,  if  it  comes  to  a  fight. 

In  richer  districts  the  farmers,  shopkeepers, 
and  politicians  form  their  o\vn  Land  League  or 
Nationalist  Committees,  and  the  priest  is  often 
carried  away  by  the  movement  rather  than  its 
originator ;  and  even  if  he  joins  the  committee  he 
is  only  one  vote  and  one  influence  uot  of  many 
in  guiding  its  proceedings.  But  in  the  poorer 
districts,  where  there  are  perhaps  not  five  rate 
payers  out  of  a  population  of  one  or  two  thousand 
whose  valuation  amounts  to  £10  a  year,  the 
priest  is  all-in-all. 

In  fact,  the  priest  and  the  landlord  are  the 
two  poles  about  which  the  whole  life  of  the 
community  revolves.  The  latter  too  often 
appears  to  the  poor  peasantry  as  the  Ahriman, 
or  evil  power,  who  afflicts  them  with  rack-rents 
and  evictions,  while  the  priest  is  the  beneficent 
Ormuzd,  who,  as  far  as  possible,  assists  and 
protects  them.  People  in  England  are  apt  to 
wonder  why  English  rule  and  English  law  are 
unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  why  the  Irish  are  not 
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contented  and  law-abiding,  like  the  Scotch  and 
English.  Consider  what  English  law  practically 
has  meant  for  centuries  to  the  average  Irish 
peasant  of  Donegal  or  Connemara.  It  has 
meant  an  unseen  and  irresistible  malevolent 
power,  which  has  come  down  with  its  police 
men,  and  in  case  of  need,  its  soldiers,  to  enforce 
excessive  rents  on  starving  tenants  for  their  own 
improvements.  To  be  law-abiding,  men  must 
love  the  law,  and  to  love  it,  they  must  find  it, 
on  the  whole,  their  friend,  and  not  their  oppressor. 
For  the  first  time,  the  Land  Law  has  taken  a  first 
step  towards  bringing  home  to  the  Irish  peasant 
the  conviction  that  the  law  may  be  his  friend 
and  not  his  enemy,  but  the  injustice  of  cen 
turies  cannot  be  remedied  in  a  day,  and,  most 
unfortunately,  the  fall  in  price  of  agricultural 
produce  has  come  just  at  a  time  to  mar  the 
good  effects  of  the  Land  Act,  and  make  it 
more  than  doubtful  whether,  after  all,  the  fair 
rents  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  are  not  exces 
sive  rents,  and  can  be  paid  without  a  revival 
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of  the  war  between  starving  tenants  and  evicting 
landlords. 

The  influence  of  the  priest  being  thus  para 
mount,  the  condition  of  one  of  these  remote 
parishes  depends  greatly  upon  his  personal 
character.  If  he  is  wise,  temperate,  and  con 
ciliatory,  and  the  landlord  or  his  agent  is  liberal- 
minded  and  sensible,  things  go  on  pretty  smoothly. 
The  difficulties  of  the  times  are  met,  as  they  mostly 
are  in  England  and  Scotland,  by  fair  reductions, 
and  a  compromise  is  negotiated  between  the  priest 
and  landlord,  which  is  peaceably  accepted.  But  if 
the  priest  is  hot-tempered  and  wrong-headed,  and 
the  landlord  the  same,  or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  so  impoverished  and  embarrassed  as  to  be 
unable  to  make  any  reduction,  a  state  of  social 
war  ensues,  in  which  the  landlord  fights  by  writs 
of  eviction  backed  by  the  police,  and  the  priest 
and  people  by  passive  resistance  to  rents,  backed 
by  "  boycotting,"  and  in  extreme  cases  by  outrages, 
the  latter,  however,  always  discountenanced  by  the 
priest,  who,  however  hot-headed,  draws  the  line  at 
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boycotting.  In  the  present  instance  the  parish  of 
Ballybeg,  in  which  the  lodge  was  situated,  had  the 
advantage  of  possessing  an  excellent  priest.  Father 
O'Brennan,  an  elderly,  but  still  hale  and  active 
man,  was  one  of  the  good  old  school  of  Catholic 
priests,  devoted  to  his  duties,  indefatigable  in  the 
care  of  his  flock,  but  judicious  and  temperate, 
without  an  atom  of  religious  or  political  rancour 
in  his  composition,  and  having  been  partly 
educated  abroad,  and  being  gifted  by  Nature  with 
an  intelligent  and  reflective  mind,  he  was  singularly 
well-informed  upon  many  of  the  questions  of  the 
day,  especially  those  relating  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland. 

The  Earl,  after  consulting  with  Mary,  opened 
his  first  parallel  of  approaches  towards  Father 
O'Brennan  in  the  following  way. 

He  sent  him  a  present  of  three  of  the  finest 
sea-trout,  with  a  letter  begging  his  acceptance  of 
them,  and  enclosing  a  cheque  for  £10,  which  he 
was  asked  as  a  favour  to  apply  in  relieving  some 
of  the  most  urgent  cases  of  distress  in  his  parish. 
This  brought  a  most  civil  and  grateful  reply,  which 
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the  Earl  followed  up  by  asking  Father  O'Brennan 
to  dine  with  them  and  stop  the  night,  on  the  next 
day  but  one. 

The  Priest  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Miss 
Corcoran,  the  clever  little  housekeeper,  immediately 
consulted  the  Countess  in  a  flutter  of  excitement 
as  to  preparing  a  dinner  worthy  of  such  an  auspi 
cious  occasion.  Fortunately  Tom,  the  man-of-all- 
work,  had  shot  a  hare,  and  the  Earl  caught  a  fine 
fresh-run  salmon  of  ten  pounds  that  afternoon,  so 
that  soup  and  fish  were  amply  provided  for,  and  a 
saddle  of  the  best  black-faced  mutton  was  ensured 
by  the  opportune  fact  that  a  sheep  had  been  killed 
only  three  days  before.  Chickens  were  to  be  had 
for  the  catching,  and  the  very  best  mealy  potatoes 
for  the  boiling ;  and  when  the  day  'arrived  the 
Countess  descended  to  the  lower  regions,  and,  to 
the  huge  admiration  of  the  wild  Irish  girl  who 
acted  as  kitchen-maid,  assisted  Miss  Corcoran 
with  her  own  hands  in  concocting  hors  d'oeuvres 
and  sweets,  the  basis  of  the  former  consisting 
mainly  of  lobsters,  of  which  there  was  a  plentiful 
supply  in  the  bay.  So  that,  as  a  box  with  grapes 
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and  peaches  from  Muddleton  Hall  opportunely 
arrived  by  the  mail-cart,  they  furnished  forth  a 
sumptuous  banquet  worthy  of  the  gods.  The 
Earl  had  brought  his  own  wine  with  him,  so 
that  a  bottle  of  the  best  dry  champagne  and 
another  of  1874  Lafitte,  worthily  represented  the 
liquid  portion  of  the  entertainment. 

Father  O'Brennan  duly  appeared;,  a  portly, 
courteous  gentleman,  with  a  pleasant  and 
sagacious,  though  a  rather  rubicund  face  and 
snow-white  hair,  to  whom  the  Earl  and  Countess 
took  immediately,  and  he  laughed  heartily 
when  she  told  him  how  she  had  been  working 
all  the  morning  in  the  kitchen,  to  prepare  a 
dinner  worthy  of  the  honour  his  reverence  had 
done  them  in  accepting  their  invitation.  To  this 
dinner  his  reverence  did  ample  justice,  for  indeed 
the  character  of  the  best  class  of  Irish  priests 
is  entirely  opposed  to  asceticism,  and  although 
they  never  exceed,  and  are  great  advocates  of 
temperance,  they  think  it  is  no  sin  to  enjoy 
the  good  things  of  this  world  when  they  come 
across  them. 
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Accordingly  his  face  shone  brighter  and 
brighter  with  every  glass  of  the  good  claret, 
and  still  more  with  the  pleasure  and  excitement 
of  diversifying  his  monotonous  life,  by  a  con 
versation  on  the  subjects  that  most  interested 
him,  with  a  cultivated  and  courteous  lady  and 
gentleman. 

The  EarPs  first  inquiries  were  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  parish  in  which  they  were 
residing. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
poorest  parishes  in  Ireland,"  said  Father 
O'Brennan.  "  It  is  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
so  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  unprovided 
with  roads,  that  I  have  sometimes  to  travel 
more  than  forty  miles  to  visit  my  outlying 
parishioners.  The  interior  is  as  you  see  it, 
mostly  rockj  and  bog ;  but  all  along  the  sea 
coast  and  the  shores  of  the  bogs,  there  is  a 
dense  population.  We  have  about  six  hundred 
families,  averaging  four  to  a  family,  and  of 
these  not  more  than  six  pay  a  rent  above 
;£io  a  year;  the  rest  are  miserably  poor, 
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living  in  wretched  cottages,  on  wretched  little 
plots  of  from  two  or  three  up  to  eight  or  ten 
acres/' 

"  How  on    earth   do   they   manage    to   live  ? " 
inquired  the  Earl. 

"Well,  it  is  a  wonder/'  said  the  Priest,  "but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  live,  but  merely  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together;  and  this  they  manage 
to  do,  and  pay  rent  into  the  bargain,  unless  in 
years  when  the  potato  crop  fails,  and  then  the 
rent  falls  into  arrear,  and  they  have  to  struggle 
on  as  they  best  can  on  charity,  and  Indian  corn 
obtained  on  credit  from  the  shopkeeper." 

"  But  have  they  no  employment,  no  fishing  or 
kelp-making  by  which  they  can  earn  a  little 
money  ?"  asked  the  Earl. 

"  None  whatever/'  said  the  Priest,  "  unless 
they  go  abroad  to  seek  it,  and  this  is  what  many 
of  them  do.  Many  of  the  able-bodied  men  go  to 
England  for  harvest  work,  and  bring  home  a  few 
pounds,  and  they  have  a  few  half-starved  sheep 
and  cattle  on  the  mountain,  and  some  of  the  better 
off  have  a  cow  or  two,  and  most  of  them  used  to 
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have  a  pig,  but  an  epidemic  some  years  ago  swept 
off  most  of  the  pigs  and  they  are  now  scarce  in 
the  west  of  Ireland.  Then  they  keep  some  hens 
and  geese,  and  the  women  knit  stockings,  though 
the  pay  for  that  is  very  poor.  But  I  believe  the 
mainstay  of  the  parish  consists  of  remittances 
from  America.  There  is  scarcely  a  family  which 
has  not  some  member  of  it  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  they  arc  wonderfully  good  at  remitting  money 
home  to  their  families,  especially  the  young  women, 
who,  when  they  get  good  places,  arc  constantly 
sending  money  home  to  the  old  people,  and  to 
help  young  brothers  and  sisters  to  go  out  and  join 
them." 

"I  read  the  other  day,"  said  the  Countess, 
"that  18,000  Irish  girls,  whom  Mr.  Vere  Foster 
had  assisted  to  emigrate  during  the  last  few  years, 
had  remitted  home  no  less  than  ,£200,000,  that  is 
on  the  average  more  than  ;£io  each." 

"  I  can  quite  believe  it,"  said  the  Priest, 
"  from  what  I  know  of  this  parish.  Ragged 
and  bare-footed  as  they  are,  they  arc  mostly 
good  girls  and  clever  girls,  and  have  got  some 
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education  in  the  national  schools,  so  many  of 
them  get  on  well ;  and  even  the  poorest  get 
employment  readily  in  a  country  like  America, 
where  few  of  the  native  -  born  population  will 
condescend  to  be  helps/' 

"But  I  thought,"  said  the  Earl,  "that  the 
priests  generally  were  opposed  to  emigration." 

"We  are,  and  we  are  not,"  said  Father 
O'Brennan.  "Those  who  are  politicians,  and 
believe  in  Home  Rule  and  an  independent  Irish 
Parliament  as  the  only  true  remedies  for  Irish 
distress,  naturally  dislike  any  movement  which 
tends  to  deplete  the  ranks  of  the  army  with 
which  they  are  fighting  the  English  Govern 
ment;  and  this  disposes  them  to  lend  a  ready 
ear  to  the  orators  who  talk  of  the  soil  of  Ire 
land  being  amply  sufficient  to  support  its  popu 
lation,  and  who  propound  visionary  schemes  of 
migration  and  home  colonisation.  Then,  again, 
many  of  us  feel  that  we  are  first  and  foremost 
spiritual  guides  of  the  people;  and  that,  while 
at  home,  however  poor,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  innocent  and  virtuous,  which  can  hardly 
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be  said  of  many  of  the  specimens  of  American- 
Irish  whom  we  see  returning  with  good  coats 
on  their  backs,  and  money  in  their  pockets. 
Still,  while  all  this  makes  many  of  the  priest 
hood  averse  to  emigration  in  the  abstract,  when 
it  comes  to  practical  instances  in  their  own 
parish,  there  are  few  who  would  try  to  prevent  poor 
Pat  or  Biddy  from  leaving  a  country  where  they 
have  no  prospect  but  that  of  hopeless  poverty,  and 
going  to  one  where  they  can  get  on,  be  decently 
clothed  and  fed,  and  remit  money  home  to  keep 
a  roof  over  the  head  of  their  aged  parents.  But 
emigration  is  now  a  matter  beyond  the  con 
trol  of  priests  or  politicians.  There  are  two 
influences  which  are  working  every  day  more 
and  more  to  promote  it,  and  you  might  as  well 
try  to  stop  the  Shannon  from  running  to  the 
sea,  as  to  prevent  the  stream  of  emigration 
from  flowing  from  a  country  where  employment 
is  scarce,  even  at  a  shilling  a  day,  to  one  where 
it  is  abundant  at  a  dollar. 

"The   first    of    these   influences   is   education. 
People    who   have    learned    to    read    and    write, 
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and  have  acquired  some  elementary  notions  of 
history,  geography,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
own  and  other  countries,  will  not  be  content 
to  stay  at  home  and  starve,  as  their  fathers  did, 
and  bid  impossible  rents  against  one  another 
for  the  privilege  of  living  in  wretched  hovels 
and  cultivating  miserable  patches  of  reclaimed 
bog.  In  this  way  we  may  hope  to  see  hold 
ings  enlarged  and  rents  reduced  by  the  opera 
tion  of  natural  causes/' 

"  And  what  is  your  second  influence  ? "  asked 
the  Earl. 

"One,"  replied  Father  O'Brennan,  "even 
more  powerful  than  education.  The  immense 
extent  to  which  the  way  across  the  Atlantic 
is  pioneered  by  those  who  have  already  gone> 
New  York,  Boston,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago  are 
now  as  familiar  towns  as  London  or  Liver 
pool,  and  you  will  hardly  find  an  Irish  peasant 
who  has  not  some  friend  or  relation  in  Ame 
rica  or  Australia.  For  instance,  your  boatman 
O'Donnell  has  one  brother  in  Oregon  engaged 
in  catching  and  canning  salmon  on  the 
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Columbia  river,  and  another  in  Australia  driv 
ing  a  bullock  team;  and  Kitty  Callaghan,  the 
good-looking  girl  who  so  admired  my  lady's 
culinary  performances  in  the  kitchen  to-day,  is, 
to  my  knowledge,  saving  up  every  sixpence  of 
her  wages  to  enable  her  to  go  out  to  an 
aunt  in  America.  And,  by-the-bye,  talking  of 
O'Donnell's  brother,  reminds  me  of  a  letter  from 
him  which  I  read  to  Pat  O'Donnell  only  yester 
day,  which  is  a  practical  illustration  of  how 
the  most  widely  separated  races  and  interests 
get  jumbled  up  together  in  these  days  of 
steamers  and  railways.  Tim  in  America  wrote 
to  Pat  here,  offering  to  pay  the  expense  of 
sending  out  Pat's  eldest  son,  a  fine  lad  of 
eighteen,  to  join  him  in  Oregon  ;  but  added 
that  wages  in  the  salmon  line  were  not  nearly 
so  good  as  formerly,  on  account  of  the  compe 
tition  of  those  confounded  Chinese." 

"Strange/"  said  the  Countess,  "that  the 
perennial  war  between  the  Arian  and  Mon 
golian  races,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
Persian  poet's  epic,  should  be  translated  into 
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a  competition  between  Irish  and  Chinese 
labour  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia.  But 
tell  me,  father,  do  not  these  separations  of 
families  involve  many  heart-rending  scenes  and 
much  misery  ? " 

"And  tell  me,  father/'  said  the  Earl, 
"what  you  think  of  State  aid  to  family  emi 
gration,  of  which  I  heard  a  great  deal  in 
Parliament  when  the  Land  Act  was  passing." 

"Of  course,  partings  are  painful,"  replied 
Father  O'Brennan,  "especially  among  a  people 
like  the  Irish,  with  whom  family  affection  is  so 
strong.  But  it  is  nothing  so  bad  as  formerly, 
now  that  America  is  no  longer  an  unknown  land, 
and  letters  pass,  and  people  come  and  go,  almost 
as  easily  as  between  London  or  Liverpool, 
and  Limerick  or  Galway.  As  for  family,  or 
State-aided  emigration,  I  confess  I  have  little 
faith  in  it." 

' <  Why  so  ? "  asked  the  Earl. 

"Because/'  said  Father  O'Brennan,  "the  first 
condition  of  success  in  emigration  is  that  those 
should  go  who  are  fit  to  go,  and  not  those 
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who  are  unfit.  Now  any  artificial  scheme  of 
emigration  aims  almost  necessarily  at  reversing 
the  natural  process,  and  sending  the  unfit.  If 
undertaken  by  charity,  it  aims  at  sending  the 
poorest  and  most  distressed,  because  it  wishes  to 
relieve  them  ;  and  if  by  the  State,  because  it 
wishes  to  get  rid  of  them.  In  either  case  the 
risk  of  failure  is  great,  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
man,  encumbered  by  a  wife  and  children,  and 
very  probably  ignorant,  and  enfeebled  both  in 
mind  and  body  by  prolonged  semi-starvation. 
And  then  consider  the  expense.  You  cannot 
send  a  family,  say  of  five  persons,  to  Canada,  and 
place  them  on  a  farm  with  any  chance  of  success, 
for  less  than  ;£ioo  or  ^120.  But  for  the  same 
money,  twenty  or  twenty-five  able-bodied  young 
men  and  women  could  be  transported  there,  and 
at  once  find  employment  at  good  wages.  £20 
a  head  for  a  doubtful  chance  of  success,  cannot 
compete  with  £$  a  head  for  an  almost  certainty ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  odium  necessarily  incurred 
by  the  Government  for  every  case  of  failure,  and 
the  risk  of  collisions  with  Foreign  and  Colonial 
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Governments  if  unfit  emigrants  are  landed  on 
their  shores." 

"You  disapprove,  then,"  said  the  Earl,  "of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Tuke's  Committee  for  aiding 
family  emigration." 

"  No,"  said  Father  O'Brennan,  "  for  if  under 
taken  on  a  limited  scale,  as  a  work  of  pure 
benevolence  by  philanthropic  individuals  who 
will  not  only  give  money,  but  what  is  far  more 
difficult,  personal  supervision  to  the  task  of 
selecting  families  who,  from  the  energy  and  good 
character  of  their  heads,  and  the  large  proportion 
of  working  members,  and  few  incumbrances  of 
aged  and  young,  are  likely  to  succeed  as  farmers, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  work  of  real  charity 
may  sometimes  be  accomplished.  But  such 
efforts  can  be  only  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  and 
any  extensive  scheme  for  relieving  our  congested 
districts  by  State-aided  emigration,  would,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  be  a  complete  failure." 

"But  what  do  you  say,"  said  the  Countess, 
"to  Vere  Foster's  scheme  of  assisting  female 
emigration  ?  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in 
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that ;  and  the  Earl  and  I  have  had  an  under 
standing  that  while  his  subscription  went  to  the 
Tuke  fund,  mine  should  go  to  Vere  Foster  to 
help  the  poor  Irish  girls." 

"  I  should  be  sorry,"  said  Father  O'Brennan, 
"to  say  a  word  to  discourage  the  Earl  from 
subscribing  as  liberally  as  he  likes  to  Mr.  Tuke's 
fund,  for  I  believe  it  is  worked  from  motives  of 
pure  philanthropy  by  persons  who  take  a  great 
deal  of  pains  in  the  selection  of  families,  and  in 
aiding  them  to  settle  on  farms  when  they  arrive 
in  Canada.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  believe  Vere  Foster's  scheme  to 
be  by  far  the  best  and  safest  for  giving  charitable 
aid  to  Irish  emigration.  As  I  understand  it,  he 
interferes  in  no  way  with  the  natural  course  of 
things  ;  but  simply  assists  young  women  who  wish 
to  emigrate,  and  are  certified  by  their  priest  or 
minister  as  being  of  good  character,  and  having 
friends  or  relations  to  receive  them,  by  paying 
half  their  passage-money,  which,  by  arrangement 
with  some  of  the  lines  of  steamers,  he  has  got 
reduced  to  £4  a  head  to  New  York,  Boston, 
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or  Montreal.     Several  have  gone  from  this  parish, 
and  all  have  done  well." 

"  Surely/'  said  the  Countess,  "  two  pounds 
cannot  be  better  spent  than  in  sending  a  poor 
Irish  girl  to  a  country  where  she  has  every 
chance  of  earning  wages  enough  to  be  well 
fed,  decently  dressed,  and  ends  very  probably 
in  being  respectably  married.  My  heart  bleeds 
for  these  pretty  little  ragged  girls  whom  I  see 
flocking  to  school  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
and  think  of  their  fate  if  they  remain  at  home 
to  marry  the  occupant  of  one  of  these  wretched 
hovels,  and  have  a  large  family,  and  drudge, 
and  slave,  and  starve,  till  they  get  prematurely 
old  and  wrinkled,  and  have  that  weary  look 
about  the  eyes  which  is  so  pathetic,  and  tells 
such  a  story  of  suffering  and  privation." 

The  Earl  took  her  hand,  and  looking  lov 
ingly  in  her  face,  said :  "  My  dear,  you  must 
let  me  off  that  bargain,  and  let  me  join  you 
in  a  subscription  for  the  poor  Irish  girls."  And 
the  result  was  that  a  cheque  for  a  considerable 
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amount  was  drawn  and  forwarded  before  they 
went  out  fishing  next  day. 

And  the  Priest's  benevolent  face  beamed 
with  delight  to  hear  such  accents  of  heart-felt 
sympathy  from  a  highly-placed  English  lady 
for  her  poor  little  Irish  sisters. 

"  Now  tell  us  something,"  said  the  Earl» 
"  about  rents  and  the  working  of  the  Land  Act 
in  this  district." 

"  I  will  confine  myself,"  said  Father  O'Brennan, 
"to  my  own  parish,  where  I  know  the  facts, 
though  I  believe  it  is  a  pretty  fair  sample  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
the  west  of  Ireland.  It  is  all  the  property  of 
Mr.  O'Squander,  who  is  the  representative  of 
the  old  Irish  family  of  O'Squanders,  who  once 
owned  extensive  regions  in  these  parts.  But 
when  I  say  it  is  his  property  it  is  merely  in 
a  nominal  sense.  The  old  rental  was  £2,000 
a  year,  though  it  was  never  punctually  paid, 
and  always  partly  in  arrear.  Griffiths'  Poor 
Law  Valuation  is  ^£1,200,  and  the  judicial  valu- 
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ation,  on  the  scale  on  which  fair  rents  have 
been  fixed  in  the  cases  decided  under  the  Land 
Act,  will  be  about  £1,500.  There  was  an  old 
mortgage  on  the  estate  to  an  English  insurance 
company  of  £20,000  at  four  and  a  half  per 
cent.,  to  which  .£5,000  has  been  added  to  con 
solidate  arrears  of  interest  and  provide  for  press 
ing  debts,  but  under  the  condition  that  the 
interest  on  the  whole  should  be  five  per  cent., 
and  that  Mr.  O'Squander  should  insure  his  life 
for  ,£25,000  as  an  additional  security;  so  that 
the  fixed  charge  for  interest  and  premium  is  just 
about  equal  to  the  judicial  rental.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  charge  of,  I  believe,  .£300  a  year  to 
his  mother;  so  you  see  Mr.  O'Squander's  rever 
sion,  even  at  the  old  rental,  was  a  very  small 
figure,  while  under  the  new  state  of  things  it 
has  become  a  negative  quantity.  The  manage 
ment  of  the  estate  is  entirely  vested  in  a  firm 
of  Dublin  solicitors,  who  are  agents  for  the  insur 
ance  company,  and  whose  sole  object  naturally 
is  to  enforce  payment  of  the  highest  rents  they  can 
to  the  last  farthing,  so  as  to  protect  their  clients." 
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"But  I  thought  the  Land  Act  had  remedied 
that/'  said  the  Earl,  "  by  fixing  fair  rents  ? " 

"The  Land  Act,"  said  Father  O'Brennan, "  was 
a  great  measure,  for  it  laid  down,  for  the  first 
time,  the  principle  that  in  future  tenants  should 
not  be  rack-rented  on  their  own  improvements, 
and  should  have  a  quasi-proprietary  interest  in 
their  holdings.  But  practically  it  has  been  a  failure 
as  a  measure  of  relief  for  these  poor  districts." 

"  How  so  ? "  said  the  Earl. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Father  O'Brennan, "  it 
involved  too  much  expense  and  litigation.  In  this 
parish  no  cases  could  have  been  taken  into  Court 
if  I  had  not  myself  advanced  the  money,  partly 
from  my  own  slender  purse,  and  partly  by  aid 
from  Dublin.  Before  doing  this  I  tried  to  negotiate 
a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  a  general  reduction 
of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  was  refused.  The 
Sub-Commissioners  gave  an  average  reduction  of 
thirty  per  cent,  on  the  cases  taken  into  Court. 
The  Dublin  agents  appealed  against  this  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  the  result  was  that  the  re 
ductions  were  confirmed,  except  in  one  case,  where 
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they  got  an  increase  of  73.  6d.  I  then  proposed 
to  settle  for  all  the  remaining  tenants  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  reduction  given  by  the  Com 
missioners  ;  but  this  also  was  refused,  and  I  am 
rather  glad  of  it,  for,  with  the  great  reduction 
in  the  price  of  all  agricultural  produce  which 
has  since  taken  place,  I  believe  that  what  were 
fixed  as  fair  rents  a  year  or  two  ago,  have  become 
impossible  rents." 

"But,"  said  the  Earl,  "this  would  apply  to 
other  parts  of  Ireland  as  well  as  to  the  poor 
districts." 

"So  it  does/'  said  Father  O'Brennan ;  "there 
seems  a  sort  of  fatality  about  everything  affecting 
unhappy  Ireland ;  concessions  invariably  come 
too  late,  and  when  they  do  come,  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fight  against  them.  If  the  Poor 
Law  Valuation  had  been  adopted  as  the  universal 
fair  rent  for  all  small  holdings,  and  if  prices  had 
risen  instead  of  fallen,  or  even  remained  the 
same,  I  believe  the  Land  Act  would  have  been 
generally  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
But  now  that  prices  have  fallen  thirty  per  cent.,  the 
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tenants  say,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  say 
truly, '  We  can't  pay  ;  give  us,  as  English  landlords 
are  doing,  a  reduction  of  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent,  while  these  bad  ytimes  last ' ;  but  the 
landlords  reply,  *  No,  we  have  had  to  submit  to 
one  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  already,  under 
the  Land  Act,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
another ; '  and  so  the  melancholy  social  war  is 
revived — the  landlords  fighting  for  full  rents  with 
evictions,  and  the  tenants  fighting  by  non 
payment,  passive  resistance,  and  boycotting." 

"  Does  this  affect  you  here  ? "  asked  the  Earl. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does,"  replied  Father 
O'Brennan.  "  The  war  is  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out ;  the  tenants  have  paid  no  rent  since  the  refusal 
of  the  agents  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  the  decision 
of  the  Commissioners  ;  writs  of  eviction  have  come 
down  from  Dublin,  and  will  be  served  shortly  ; 
boycotting  is  organised  to  such  an  extent  that  no 
one  will  take  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has  been 
evicted,  and  I  can  see  no  end  to  it  but  misery 
and  ruin  on  all  hands.  The  whole  thing  is  hate 
ful  to  me;  but  what  can  I  do?  I  cannot  desert 
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my  people  when  I  think  they  are  in  the  right  in 
refusing  to  pay  impossible  rents  for  holdings,  the 
whole  value  of  which  has  been  created  by  their 
own  and  their  forefathers'  improvements.  And 
if  I  did  desert  them,  I  should  lose  my  whole 
influence,  and  boycotting  would  degenerate  into 
outrage.  As  long  as  I  head  the  movement  there 
will  be  no  outrages,  and  the  people  will  always 
be  ready  to  accept  any  fair  settlement  by  which 
they  can  live,  however  poorly." 

"But,"  asked  the  Countess,  "has  not  political 
agitation  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it,  and  have  not 
demagogues  instilled  into  their  heads  the  notion 
that  by  standing  out  against  rents  they  will  get 
their  land  rent-free?" 

"  Politics,'my  lady/'  replied  Father  O'Brennan, 
"  do  not  much  affect  these  poor  and  remote  dis 
tricts.  The  strength  of  the  Land  League  and 
Nationalists  lays  much  more  in  the  shopkeepers, 
mechanics,  and  artisans  of  the  towns,  and  the 
better  class  of  farmers  in  the  rural  districts.  It 
is  essentially  a  democratic  movement  of  the 
middle  and  upper  working  classes  of  Ireland 
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against  the  landed  aristocracy,  which  has  sym 
pathy,  but  no  very  active  support,  from  the  poorer 
and  less  educated  classes.  You  may  see  that 
from  the  result  of  the  elections  in  which  Mr. 
Parnell,  even  under  the  old  franchise,  carried  all 
before  him  in  our  richest  counties." 

"  That  explains,"  said  the  Earl,  "  what  I  con 
fess  puzzled  me.  In  coming  from  Dublin  the 
train  stopped  for  ten  minutes  at  a  station  where 
.a  great  Nationalist  meeting  was  being  held,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  respectable  appearance 
of  the  people  who  attended  it.  Substantial  far 
mers  were  trooping  in  on  horseback,  a  well- 
equipped  volunteer  band  playing  Irish  tunes,  and 
the  crowd  of  men  and  women  were  almost  all 
so  decently  dressed,  that  they  might  have  passed 
for  a  Scottish  congregation  flocking  to  the  kirk 
on  a  Sacrament  Sunday." 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  said  Father  O'Brennan. 
"  To  understand  the  Irish  question,  you  must 
get  fixed  in  your  mind  that  there  are  two  Irelands, 
just  as  north  of  the  Tweed  there  are,  or  used  to 
be,  two  Scotlands  ;  a  Lowland  Ireland,  with  a  large 
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middle  and  upper  working  class,  who  are  tolerably 
well-to-do,  and  are  keen  politicians,  influenced 
very  much  by  those  waves  of  Democracy  and 
Nationality  which  affect  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and 
a  Highland  Ireland,  where  the  priest  is  almost 
the  sole  centre  of  civilisation,  and  the  school 
masters,  shopkeepers,  and  substantial  farmers 
might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  who 
stand  out  above  the  dead  level  of  a  dense  popula 
tion  of  miserably  poor  cotters.  The  politics  of 
these  highland  districts  are  comprised  in  the 
single  word  '  Land/  '• 

"Well,"  said  the  Earl,  "it  looks  very  much 
as  if  you  were  going  to  get  Home  Rule,  what 
ever  that  may  mean,  and  whatever  use  you  may 
be  going  to  make  of  it.  I  suppose  in  that  case 
the  landlords  would  have  a  bad  time." 

"  Little  doubt  of  it,"  said  Father  O'Brennan. 
"An  Irish  Parliament  would  probably  cut  the 
knot  by  amending  the  Land  Act  in  accordance 
with  Healy's  Clause." 

"  I  am  not  sure,"  said  the  Earl,  "  if  I  quite 
recollect  the  effect  of  that  clause." 
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"It  was/'  said  Father  O'Brennan,  "to  fix 
fair  rents  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land, 
apart  from  any  value  given  to  it  by  the  tenant's 
improvements." 

"  That  seems  fair  enough/'  said  the  Earl. 

"Yes,"  said  Father  O'Brennan  ;  "but  the  prac 
tical  effect  of  it  would  be  to  abolish  rent  almost 
entirely  throughout  what  I  have  called  '  High 
land  Ireland/  and  to  reduce  it  greatly,  in  many 
cases,  even  in  the  better  districts." 

"  Without  compensation  ? "  inquired  the 
Countess. 

"Yes,  without  compensation/'  replied  Father 
O'Brennan;  "it  would  be  held  that  they  had 
been  already  compensated  by  receiving  for  many 
years  rents  far  in  excess  of  anything  like  fair 
rents." 

"  That  seems  hard,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  for, 
after  all,  these  rents  had  grown  up  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  and  had  been  bought  and 
sold,  and  mortgaged,  and  settlements  made  on 
them  in  the  full  belief  that  they  were  as  much 
inviolable  private  property  as  consols  or  railway 
VOL  n.  p 
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shares.  With  all  my  sympathy  for  your  poor 
parishioners,  I  must  own  to  having  a  little  for 
poor  Mrs.  O'Squander." 

"You  are  quite  right,  Countess,"  said  Father 
O'Brennan.  "  There  are  hundreds  of  such  cruel 
cases ;  and  I  have  always  felt  that  while  Irish 
landlords  had  a  very  weak  case  for  asking  for 
the  continuance  of  rack-rents,  they  had  a  very 
strong  case  for  asking  for  compensation  if  old- 
established  rights  were  to  be  expropriated  for 
objects  of  public  policy.  You  compensated  the 
West  Indian  planters  when  slavery  was 
abolished,  and  the  cases  are  exactly  parallel." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Earl;  "but  the  amounts 
are  very  different;  the  West  Indian  compensa 
tion  was,  if  I  recollect,  £20,000,000,  while 
£150,000,000  would  hardly  compensate  the  Irish 
landlord  if  rents  are  to  be  cut  down  as  you 
seem  to  think  probable.  John  Bull  may  have 
been  willing  to  pay  £20,000,000  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  out  creditably  a  great  act  of 
humanity ;  but  where  is  the  Minister  who  would 
now  venture  to  propose  to  put  £150,000,000 
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on   his  back  for  the  sake  of  doing  justice  to  a 
few  Irish  landlords  ? " 

"True,"  said  Father  O'Brennan  ;  "but 
England  could  really  do  justice  without  risking 
a  penny.  It  would  be  sufficient  compensation 
to  offer  any  landlord,  who  wishes  to  sell,  a  fair 
number  of  years'  purchase  on  the  judicial  rent, 
less  deduction  for  rates  and  other  charges  of 
risk,  of  bad  debts,  etc. — say  twenty  years'  pur 
chase  on  the  judicial  rent,  less  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent.,  and  let  the  tenants  become  owners,  subject 
to  a  perpetual  rent  or  feu  duty,  equal  to 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  this  purchase- 
money,  with  an  option  of  redeeming  it  and 
becoming  absolute  owners  on  easy  terms,  paying 
up  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money,  and 
letting  the  remainder  remain  on  mortgage. 
This  would  at  once  create  a  large  body  of 
proprietors  interested  in  maintaining  law  and 
order ;  and  as  England  could  raise  the  money  at 
three  per  cent.,  there  would  be  one  half  per 
cent,  over  as  a  sinking  fund.  Thus,  if  a  tenant's 

rent  was    ^100  a   year   on  the    scale  of  judicial 

p  2 
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rents,  it  would  be  valued  say  at  £?$•  The 
landlord  would  be  bought  out  at  ,£1,500;  the 
interest  on  this  at  3^  per  cent,  would  be 
£$2  ios.,  and  the  tenant  would  become  owner 
subject  to  a  rent-charge  of  that  amount." 

"But  could  an  English  Government  collect 
the  rents,"  said  the  Earl,  "and  enforce  pay 
ment  by  evictions  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Father  O'Brennan  ;  "  but 
England  might  make  the  rental  over  to  Irish 
Local  Boards  or  an  Irish  Parliament,  and 
stop  an  equal  amount  from  the  grants  now 
voted  for  Irish  objects,  thus  making  itself 
perfectly  safe,  and  throwing  on  the  Irish 
Boards  the  onus  of  collecting  the  rents,  or 
going  without  the  money  necessary  for  edu 
cation,  courts  of  justice,  prisons,  and  so  on, 
which  would  then  pass  from  Imperial  to  Irish 
control.  About  £150,000,000  would  buy  out  all 
the  landlords,  so  that  £5,250,000  a  year  would 
cover  the  interest  and  sinking  fund,  against  which 
Irish  grants  could  be  stopped  to  the  extent  of 
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between  ,£3,000,000  and  ^"4,000,000  a  year,  so 
that  not  above  ;£i, 500,000  a  year  would  remain 
as  a  first  charge  on  a  rental  of  £5,250,000.  John 
Bull  would  not  lose  a  penny,  and  you  would  at 
once  create  a  body  of  500,000  landed  proprietors 
interested  in  supporting  law  and  order  in 
Ireland/' 

"  That  looks  a  good  plan,"  said  the  Earl ; 
"  but  do  you  think  the  enfranchised  tenants 
really  could  and  would  pay  the  reduced  rents  ? " 

"I  think  so,"  said  Father  O'Brennan,  "if 
the  measure  were  promptly  adopted  before  the 
idea  of  getting  their  lands  rent-free  has  assumed 
a  practical  shape.  Take  the  case  of  this  parish. 
I  could  settle  to-morrow  for  twenty-five  per  cent, 
reduction  on  the  scale  of  judicial  rents.  Now, 
the  judicial  rent  is  about  ,£1,500  a  year;  deduct 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  that  leaves  ,£1,130,  which,  at 
twenty  years'  purchase,  is  ,£22,600,  the  interest 
of  which,  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.,  is  ;£7QO 
a  year.  I  am  sure  they  would  gladly  pay  this, 
or  even  more,  anything,  in  fact,  up  to  the  Poor 
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Law  valuation,  which  is  £1,200  a  year,  and  the 
tenant-right  would  have  a  saleable  value,  which 
would  ensure  the  payment  of  the  rent." 

"But,"  said  the  Countess,  " would  not  these 
small  holdings  in  the  hands  of  a  peasant  pro 
prietary  be  divided  and  subdivided,  until  the 
latter  state  of  things  became,  if  possible,  worse 
than  the  present?" 

"Leave  that,"  said  Father  O'Brennan,  "to 
Local  Boards  or  an  Irish  Parliament ;  we  are 
all  too  well  aware  of  the  evils  of  sub-division, 
not  to  make  very  stringent  regulations  against 
it,  one  of  the  conditions  of  tenure.  Also  it 
would  be  well  to  make  it  a  condition  not  to 
sublet  at  an  increased  rent,  but  only  to  sell  the 
interest.  If  any  one  chose  to  buy  the  tenant- 
right  at  a  high  price,  that  is  his  own  affair,  but 
there  could  never  be  again  any  general  outcry 
against  excessive  rents.  And,  after  all,  if  we 
went  wrong,  we  should  be  ourselves  responsible, 
and  could  not  lay  the  blame  of  our  miserable 
condition  on  English  law  and  English  land 
lordism." 
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"Well,"  said  the  Earl,  "even  if  we  lost 
;£  1 00,000,000,  it  would  be  the  best  money  we 
ever  spent,  if  we  could  only  make  Ireland  a 
loyal  and  contented  portion  of  the  Empire, 
instead  of  a  constant  sore  and  disgrace  to  it." 

The  conversation  ended  ;  but  it  led  to  im 
portant  results.  The  writs  of  eviction  came 
down  and  were  served,  causing  general  conster 
nation  ;  but  before  any  action  was  taken  on 
them  Father  O'Brennan  received  a  letter  from 
his  nephew,  John  O'Brennan,  a  sharp  solicitor 
in  Dublin  who  had  been  much  employed  by 
the  Land  League,  and  in  defending  tenants  in 
the  Land  Court,  saying  that  he  had  heard  from 
undoubted  authority  that  the  English  insurance 
company,  who  had  the  mortgage  on  Ballybeg' 
had  determined  to  foreclose,  and  sell  at  any 
price  they  could  get  rather  than  go  on  piling  up 
arrears  of  interest  and  law  costs.  The  father 
forwarded  this  letter  to  the  Earl  with  a  note, 
saying,  that  after  their  recent  conversation  it 
might  interest  him  to  know  how  matters  were 
going  on. 
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The  Earl  read  it  and  handed  it  to  the 
Countess. 

"  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Augustus,"  she 
said;  "but  no,  it  would  be  wasting  the  penny 
for  I  know  them  already  Don't  be  frightened, 
speak  out,  and  perhaps  you  will  find  that  yours 
and  mine  are  not  so  very  widely  different." 

"  Well/'  said  the  Earl,  "  you  know  we  have 
more  than  .£30,000  from  savings  of  income, 
paying  us  only  three  per  cent,  in  consols ;  we 
don't  want  it,  and  think  what  a  lot  of  good  it 
would  do  to  2,000  poor  people  if  we  bought 
this  estate  and  tried  to  carry  out  some  such 
plan  as  Father  O'Brennan  suggested  the  other 
night." 

"  I  don't  object/'  said  the  Countess ;  "  and 
I  consider  all  this  enormous  sum  of  money 
which  has  come  to  us  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
trust  for  others,  and  I  often  think  of  the 
parable  of  the  talents,  and  fear  we  do  not  do 
half  as  much  as  we  ought  with  it.  But,  my 
dear,  you  must  not  act  impulsively,  and  there 
are  a  good  many  things  to  be  considered  be- 
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fore  finally  deciding.  In  the  first  place  you 
must  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will  get 
no  return  for  your  money.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  for  years  to  come  you  will  spend  the 
whole  rental  and  more  in  charities  and  improve 
ments.  Then  you  risk  the  capital,  for,  if  they 
get  this  Irish  Parliament,  they  may  pass  laws 
confiscating  all  rents.  But,  above  all,  you  must 
not  suppose  that  it  is  to  be  all  pleasant.  If 
you  fix  low  rents  you  must  be  strict  in  enforc 
ing  them,  for  it  is  bad  for  the  people  them 
selves  to  feel  that  they  are  objects  of  charity, 
and  that  however  lazy  and  improvident  they 
may  be,  they  have  a  chance  of  getting  off  pay 
ment  by  plausible  tales  of  distress  and  sturdy 
importunity.  And,  if  you  enforce  your  rents, 
you  may  become  unpopular,  and  even  be  shot 
at  some  moonlight  night  from  behind  a  wall. 
For  gratitude,  even  with  higher  classes  than 
these  poor  peasants,  is  apt  to  be  a  lively  sense 
not  of  favours  past  but  of  favours  to1  come,  and 
you  cannot  expect  the  faults  of  generations  to 
be  corrected  in  a  day.  You  must  lay  your 
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account  with  finding  them  often  wrong-headed, 
provoking,  and  unreasonable.  If  you  build  them 
good  cottages  you  will  still  find  dunghills  at 
the  door,  and  pigs  by  the  fireside.  And  some 
of  the  poor  old  women  to  whom  you  give 
articles  of  clothing  will  sell  them  to  buy  whiskey 
and  reappear  in  rags  and  tatters.  And  you  will 
have  all  the  bad  characters  and  useless  drones 
in  the  parish  coming  to  you,  fawning,  whining, 
and  telling  lies.  So  don't  do  it,  dear,  unless 
you  feel  quite  fixed  and  certain  in  your  own 
mind  that  you  don't  mind  these  risks  and  dis 
agreeables  and  are  acting  from  a  conscientious 
desire  to  do  good,  which  is  to  be  its  own  reward. 
And  now  let  us  sleep  upon  it.  You  know 
that  is  my  rule ;  and  in  one  instance,  when  I 
acted  on  it,  you  will  recollect  that  I  came  to 
a  decision  which  I  hope  you  will  not  think  was 
an  unwise  one — to  say  '  Yes '  when  you  asked 
me  to  be  your  wife." 

"  The   wisest,  best,  and   happiest   for   me,"  he 
said ;  "  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  doubt  about ; 
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so  let  us  sleep  on  it  as  you  say,  and  talk  it  over 
again  to-morrow." 

They  did  so,  and  the  result  was  a  long 
interview  with  Father  O'Brennan,  and  a  long 
letter  from  him  to  his  nephew,  in  Dublin.  John 
O'Brennan,  being  a  shrewd  man  of  business, 
suggested  that  not  a  word  should  be  breathed  of 
the  Earl  being  a  possible  purchaser,  and  that 
he  should  write  a  letter  to  the  Dublin  agents, 
declining  an  offer  they  had  made  him  to  take 
a  lease  of  the  lodge  and  fishing,  on  the  ground 
that  evictions  and  boycotting  would  make  the 
residence  unpleasant.  This  done,  John  O'Brennan 
started  off  to  London  to  negotiate  at  head 
quarters,  knowing  well  that  the  interest  of  the 
Duke's  lawyers  was  to  perpetuate  the  present 
state  of  things,  which  practically  gave  them  the 
oyster  in  the  shape  of  law  costs,  and  left  the 
shells  to  be  divided  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  He  saw  the  directors,  and  gave 
them  to  understand  that  he  represented  a  society 
of  land-leaguers  who  wished  to  try  an  experi- 
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ment  of  reclamation,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
buy  an  estate  of  large  area  at  a  low  price;  but 
as  there  were  plenty  of  such  estates  in  the 
market,  and  one  was  as  good  as  another  for 
their  purpose,  the  price  must  be  very  low  ;  and 
he  asked  them  to  name  the  lowest  price  they 
would  take,  and  give  him  an  option  of  it  for  three 
weeks,  in  which  case  he  would  do  his  best  to 
find  them  a  purchaser,  hinting,  to  make  his  story 
more  plausible,  at  a  commission  for  himself  if 
he  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

They  began  by  asking  for  twenty  years' 
purchase  of  the  judicial  rent.  "  Nonsense/'  said 
O'Brennan,  "  if  those  are  your  ideas,  I  may  as 
well  take  up  my  hat  and  go.  You  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  could  buy  all  Ireland  on  those  terms  ; 
you  have  not  netted  half  the  judicial  rental, 
or  anything  like  it,  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
what  is  your  prospect  of  doing  so  now,  with  all 
produce  down  thirty  per  cent.,  and  not  a  chance 
of  getting  a  tenant  to  take  an  evicted  holding  ? " 

"  But,  then,"  said  the  chairman,  "  there  is  the 
lodge  and  sporting  rent." 
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"  Worth  absolutely  nothing/'  said  O'Brennan. 
"  I  have  reason  to  know  that  Lord  Muddleton 
has  declined  to  take  a  lease;  and  what  English 
gentleman  is  likely  to  do  so  with  evictions  going 
on,  and  the  prospect  of  being  boycotted,  or  shot 
at  by  mistake  for  a  process-server  ?  Moreover, 
you  know  best  what  it  costs  you ;  you  have  to 
pay  some  twenty  watchers  £4  a  year  each,  and 
a  head  man  to  look  after  them  some  £25  or  ^30 
a  year,  and  to  keep  up  the  lodge,  and  pay  the 
housekeeper  and  servants'  wages  ;  so  that  if  it 
comes  to  letting  out  the  fishing  by  the  rod,  you 
may  think  yourselves  lucky  if  you  cover  half 
your  expenses.  Consider  also  where  your  £25,000 
will  be  if  we  get  Home  Rule,  and  an  Irish  Par 
liament  passes  Healy's  Clause.  And  then  there 
is  Mrs.  O'Squander's  annuity  of  £300  a  year." 

"  Oh,  that  is  behind  us/'  said  the  chairman. 

"  That  is  not  so  clear/'  said  O'Brennan  ;  "  no 
doubt  it  was  behind  the  original  mortgage,  but 
it  is  clearly  before  your  last  .£5,000;  and  as 
the  marriage  settlement  was  prior  to  the  transfer 
to  you  of  the  old  mortgage,  it  is  as  pretty  a 
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legal  question  as  your  Dublin  solicitors  could 
wish  to  have  the  conduct  of  in  Chancery  for  the 
next  three  years,  whether  your  transfer  does 
not  amount  to  a  new  mortgage  posterior  to  the 
marriage  settlement." 

These  arguments  had  great  weight  with  the 
directors ;  for  they  had  received,  only  two  days 
before,  a  letter  from  their  Dublin  solicitors  inclos 
ing  the  Earl's  refusal  to  take  a  lease,  and  a 
voluminous  bill  of  costs  for  law  proceedings, 
with  a  request  for  an  early  remittance.  And 
the  chairman  was  an  M.P.  of  the  true  old  Tory 
type,  who  only  last  week  had  delivered  to  his 
constituents  a  jeremiad  on  the  ruin  of  Irish 
landlords,  and  had  expressed  huge  indignation 
that  the  leaders  of  his  party  did  not  bring  in  a 
bill  to  gag  the  press,  prohibit  public  meetings, 
and  lock  up  Parnell  and  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  leading  Irish  Members  in  Kilmainham  Jail. 
So  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  thought  the  com 
pany's  .£25,000  in  a  very  baxi  way,  and  that 
anything  they  could  get  for  it  would  be  so 
much  saved  out  of  the  fire. 
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Thus,  after  much  fencing,  a  bargain  was 
struck.  O'Brennan  was  to  have  the  offer,  for 
three  weeks,  of  the  whole  property  as  it  stood, 
including  all  arrears  of  rent,  taking  all  risks  of 
Mrs.  O'Squander's  annuity,  which,  you  may  be 
sure,  the  Earl  did  not  contest,  for  .£17,500,  and, 
if  he  found  a  purchaser,  was  to  get  a  commis 
sion  for  himself  on  the  transaction. 

This  was  duly  communicated  to  Father 
O'Brennan ;  and,  before  the  three  weeks  had 
expired,  the  money  was  lodged,  a  binding  con 
tract  signed,  and  the  Earl  found  himself  the 
proprietor  of  an  estate  of  30,000  acres  in  the 
wilds  of  Connemara. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  as  the  matter  had  been 
kept  a  profound  secret,  great  consternation  pre 
vailed  in  the  parish,  as  the  writs  of  eviction 
had  been  served,  and  there  were  daily  rumours 
that  a  large  force  of  police  was  coming  to 
enforce  them. 

One  morning,  on  going  to  the  bed-room,  the 
Countess  found  Kitty  Callaghan,  the  good- 
looking  Irish  maid,  sweeping  it  out  with  red 
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and  swollen  eyes.  She  asked  her  at  once  what 
was  the  matter,  and  Kitty,  with  a  sobbing  voice, 
replied  : 

"Oh,  my  lady,  they  are  going  to  evict  my 
poor  mother,  and  turn  her  and  the  children  out 
in  the  road." 

"  Who  is  your  mother  ? "  said  the  Countess, 
"  and  where  does  she  live  ? " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  Kitty,  "  she  is  a  poor 
widow.  My  father  died  two  years  ago ;  and  I 
have  five  little  brothers  and  sisters,  who  all  live 
in  a  cottage  about  a  mile  down  the  road,  and 
we  have  a  little  farm  of  three  acres,  and  my 
mother  and  I  have  striven  hard  to  pay  the  rent; 
but  the  times  have  been  very  hard,  and  the 
potatoes  were  but  weak  last  year,  and  we  had 
to  sell  the  cows  and  buy  Indian  meal  to  keep 
us  from  starving  in  the  winter,  and  so  we  have 
fallen  behind  with  the  rent." 

"  How  much  do  you  owe  ? "  said  the 
Countess. 

"Four  pounds  ten,"  said  Kitty;  "and  I  have 
just  £2  i os,  which  I  have  saved  up,  hoping  to 
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get  to  America,  where  I  have  an  aunt  at  Chicago, 
and  be  able  to  send  money  home  to  help  mother 
and  the  children.  But  now  that  must  go,  and 
another  ^"2,  and  very  likely  £i  more  for  costs 
must  be  found,  or  we  shall  be  turned  out  without 
a  roof  over  our  heads/' 

"Don't  be  down-hearted,  Kitty,"  said  the 
Countess ;  "  finish  your  work,  and  then  step  over 
with  me  to  your  mother's,  and  I  will  talk  it  over 
with  her." 

So  she  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  went  down 
to  the  Earl  and  told  him  the  story,  and  said 
he  must  go  fishing  without  her  in  the  morning, 
and  she  would  come  on  and  join  him  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Earl  wanted  to  go  with  her. 
"  No,  dear,"  she  said,  "  if  you  go,  and  the  widow 
begins  to  cry,  you  will  be  sure  to  comfort  her 
by  telling  her  she  shall  not  be  evicted,  and  so 
some  rumour  of  your  going  to  buy  the  property 
may  get  about.  Just  leave  it  to  me." 

So  she  walked  over  with  Kitty  to  the  cottage. 
It  was  a  poor  enough  cottage,  with  scanty  fur 
niture,  but  much  neater  and  cleaner  than  the 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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generality  of  Connemara  cottages  ;  and  the  widow 
was  a  respectable-looking  elderly  woman,  who 
was  sitting  on  the  only  substantial  chair  in  the 
room,  rocking  herself  backwards  and  forwards 
with  her  head  bent  down,  and  evidently  thinking 
of  the  eviction  and  where  to-morrow  might  find 
her  and  her  children.  She  rose  with  a  start  when 
the  Countess  and  Kitty  entered,  and  the  latter  said: 

"  Here  is  the  good  lady  from  the  lodge  come 
to  see  you,  mother." 

She  bustled  up  with  many  apologies,  and 
offered  her  chair  to  the  Countess ;  but  the 
Countess  sat  down  on  the  corner  of  a  great 
wooden  chest,  and  said  : 

"Sit  still,  mother,  I  have  come  to  have  a 
talk  with  you.  Kitty  has  told  me  all  about 
your  troubles,  and  I  want  to  comfort  you.  I 
have  a  sort  of  presentiment  that  after  all,  perhaps, 
you  will  not  be  evicted  ;  but  if  you  are,  Kitty 
shall  go  to  America  all  the  same,  and  I  will 
have  you  and  the  children  boarded  with  some 
neighbour,  and  pay  for  you  till  times  come 
round,  and  Kitty  can  send  you  some  help  from 
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her  wages.     I   am  sure  you  will  do  this,    Kitty, 
won't  you  ? " 

"  Sure  I  will,"  said  Kitty,  "  I  will  save  every 
penny  I  can ;  but,  oh !  your  ladyship  is  too 
good  entirely." 

"  May  the  Blessed  Jesus  and  the  Holy  Virgin 
comfort  you  as  you  have  comforted  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow ! "  sobbed  out  the  widow. 

"  Come,  now,"  said  the  Countess,  "  don't  cry, 
but  try  and  be  a  bit  cheerful.  See  here,  I  have 
brought  you  a  pound  of  tea  and  some  sugar  over 
in  my  pocket  Make  yourself  a  good  cup  of  it, 
a  cup  of  tea  is  a  wonderful  comforter ;  and 
here  are  five  shillings  the  Earl  sends  you  to  buy 
a  good  meal  for  the  children.  If  you  are  evicted, 
it  won't  be  so  bad  on  a  full  stomach  as  on  an 
empty  one." 

More  thanks  and  blessings  followed,  which 
the  Countess  cut  short  by  turning  to  Kitty  and 
saying : 

"I  have  got  a  presentiment  about  you,  too, 
my  dear.  You  will  go  to  America,  and  you 
won't  be  long  Kitty  Callaghan  there ;  your  gray 

Q  2 
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Irish  eyes,  and  black  Irish  hair,  are  very  apt 
to  draw  young  men  like  flies  about  a  honey 
pot.  Now,  take  my  advice,  and  don't  be  in  a 
hurry  to  take  the  first  fellow  who  makes  up  to 
you ;  but  wait  till  you  know  something  of  him 
and  are  quite  sure  that  he  is  an  honest,  good 
man,  and  that  you  really  love  him.  That's  how 
I  did,  and  the  result  is  I  have  got  the  best 
husband  in  the  world,  and  we  are  as  happy 
together  as  the  day  is  long." 

Kitty  often  thought  of  this  in  after  days, 
when  she  was  married  to  one  of  the  foremen 
in  the  locomotive  factory  of  a  great  railway 
at  Chicago,  who  was  an  excellent,  kind-hearted 
man,  and  was  earning  high  wages.  And  he 
laughed  heartily  when  she  told  him  the  story, 
and  said: 

"What  a  kind,  good,  sensible  woman  that 
Countess  must  be ;  and  that  is  the  reason,  I 
suppose,  why  you  kept  me  waiting  so  long  before 
saying  '  Yes '  when  I  wanted  you  to  marry  me." 

And,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  anticipate 
events,  this  marriage  turned  out  a  happy  thing 
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not  only  for  Kitty,  but  for  several  poor  Irish 
boys  from  Ballybeg,  for  her  husband  got  them 
apprenticed  in  his  factory,  and  Kitty  looked  after 
them  like  a  mother.  Among  others,  that  smart 
boy  who  interpreted  his  mother's  Irish  to  the 
Earl  on  his  first  visit  to  the  widow's  hovel  under 
the  boulder,  got  on  in  this  way,  until  he  became 
an  excellent  mechanical  engineer,  and  rose  in 
the  world,  and  became  a  railway  magnate ;  and 
when  last  heard  of,  there  was  some  talk  of 
running  him  as  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
State  Legislative  Assembly  of  Ohio. 

But  to  return  to  Ballybeg.  Such  doings  as 
these  of  the  Countess  soon  became  known  through 
out  the  parish ;  for,  after  mass,  the  neighbours  all 
talk,  and  next  to  the  evictions  the  English  lord 
and  lady  at  the  lodge  naturally  formed  the  chief 
staple  of  their  conversation.  So  when  Widow 
Callaghan  told  the  story,  the  popularity  of  the 
Countess  grew  to  an  amazing  height,  and  I  believe 
they  thought  more  of  her  sitting  on  the  corner 
of  the  chest,  and  talking  in  such  a  kind,  affable 
way  to  the  widow  and  Kitty,  than  they  did  of 
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the  material  assistance.  For  these  poor  Irish, 
with  their  warm  hearts  and  quick  sympathies,  are 
more  touched  by  kindness  than  by  money,  and 
their  lively  imaginations  invest  with  a  sort  of 
poetical  halo  anything  that  speaks  to  their 
affections. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  afforded 
by  Widow  Callaghan,  who,  in  after  days,  in  re 
ferring  to  this  memorable  visit  was  wont  to  say : 
"  Sure,  when  she  said  she  had  a  presentiment 
that  we  would  not  be  evicted,  my  eyes  were 
dazzled,  and  her  face  seemed  to  shine  so  bright 
that  I  said  to  myself,  '  Holy  Jesus,  I  do  believe  it 
is  the  blessed  Mary  herself,  who  has  come  down 
from  Heaven  to  comfort  us.'  And  true  it  is  the 
lady's  name  is  Mary;  and  if  she  had  been  the 
Mother  of  God  herself,  she  could  not  have  spoken 
kinder,  and  given  me  more  comfort  that  day.  So, 
whether  it  was  the  Countess  herself,  or  the  blessed 
Virgin  who  took  her  form,  I  could  never  feel 
rightly  sure  to  this  day."  From  this  the  myth 
grew  up  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  really  appeared 
to  Widow  Callaghan  to  prophesy  that  there  would 
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be  no  evictions,  though  some  of  the  more  sceptical 
pointed  to  the  pound  of  tea,  and  doubted  whether 
there  were  pounds  of  tea  in  Heaven  for  the  Virgin 
to  carry  about  in  her  pocket.  But  all  agreed  that 
if  it  was  the  Countess  she  was  the  best  and  kindest 
of  women  ;  and  if  it  was  the  Virgin  Mary,  still 
more  must  she  be  the  best  and  kindest,  or  the 
Mother  of  God  would  never  have  taken  her 
shape. 

This,  however,  is  anticipating  events.  Not  a 
word  was  breathed  in  the  parish  of  the  change 
of  ownership  until  one  Sunday  Father  O'Brennan, 
among  the  usual  announcements,  said  :  "  I  have 
to  request  any  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  who 
are  present  to  remain  after  mass,  when  I  have  an 
announcement  to  make  to  them." 

A  thrill  of  excitement  ran  through  the  con 
gregation.  At  first  it  was  one  of  consternation ; 
for  announcements  to  tenants  had  hitherto  in 
variably  meant  increases  of  rent.  But  then  they 
reflected  that  the  father  would  hardly  have  been 
selected  as  the  channel  through  which  to  make 
such  an  announcement,  and  hope  revived.  But 
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all  was  eager  curiosity ;  and  when  the  service 
ended,  the  women  and  children  all  remained 
crowded  about  the  church  door  to  try  and  catch 
a  word  of  what  their  priest  was  saying  to  the 
men  inside. 

"My  dear  brethren,"  said  Father  O'Brennan, 
"I  have  joyful  news  for  you,  for  which  I  hope 
you  will  all  heartily  thank  the  good  God,  the 
Giver  of  all  mercies,  when  you  go  to  your  homes 
this  night.  The  good  English  lord  has  bought 
the  estate,  and  you  are  all  now  tenants  of  the 
Earl  of  Muddleton."  (Great  sensation.) 

After  a  moment's  pause,  when  silence  was 
restored,  he  added  : 

"  The  Earl  has  done  me  the  honour  of  consulting 
me  as  to  the  arrangements  on  the  estate,  and  this 
is  the  result :  First,  there  will  be  no  evictions " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  exclamations  of 
delight.  "God  bless  him  and  your  reverence," 
burst  from  many  a  lip,  and  they  were  with  diffi 
culty  prevented  from  breaking  out  into  a  ringing 
cheer,  which,  however,  was  heard  outside,  where 
the  joyful  news  was  conveyed  by  a  boy  who  ran 
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out  from  behind  a  pillar  where  he  had  hid 
himself. 

Silence  being  once  more  restored,  the  Priest 
went  on  :  "  This  is  only  the  first  part  of  the  good 
news.  Your  rents  are  all  fixed  at  the  Poor  Law 
Valuation,  and  while  these  bad  times  last  you 
are  to  have  a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on 
that.  Your  arrears  are  to  stand  over  so  as  to 
give  you  a  fair  start,  and  one-third  to  be  written 
off  each  year  to  every  man  who  pays  his  new  rent 
punctually,  so  that  in  three  years  you  will  be  all 
free  men.  Any  tenant  who  likes  to  have  the  new 
rent  fixed  as  a  judicial  rent,  may  do  so  without 
cost,  the  Earl  undertaking  to  carry  the  settlement 
through  the  Land  Court  at  his  own  expense. 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  enlarge  his  holding  by 
reclaiming  waste  land  convenient  to  it,  shall  have 
a  reasonable  amount  rent-free  for  fifteen  years, 
and  then  hold  it  on  the  same  terms  as  his  original 
holding,  but  at  one-third  of  the  rent  per  acre." 

He  paused,  and  it  seemed  to  the  people  as  if 
the  gates  of  Paradise  had  been  opened  before 
them,  and  they  could  hardly  believe  their  ears. 
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Then  he  went  on :  "  But  in  return  for  this 
there  are  conditions  which  you  must  observe. 
There  must  be  no  subdivision  of  small  holdings, 
for  as  you  well  know  your  holdings  are  already 
too  small  to  live  upon.  You  must  honestly  strive 
to  pay  your  new  rents  punctually,  for  it  is  not  for 
your  own  good  that  you  should  be  paupers  living 
on  charity,  and  it  would  be  a  shame  to  you  to  rob 
the  good  Earl  of  his  money.  He  has  paid  a  large 
sum  for  this  estate  to  do  you  good,  for  I  need 
not  say  that  he  could  have  got  more  interest  for 
it  with  perfect  safety  elsewhere.  So  not  to  pay 
your  rents  honestly,  would  simply  be  to  rob  your 
benefactor,  and  you  don't  suppose  that  God's 
blessing  would  rest  with  any  one  who  did  such  a 
thing.  Moreover,  I  have  answered  to  the  Earl 
for  you,  and  told  him  I  was  sure  you  were  an 
honest  people,  and  I  could  not  look  him  in  the 
face  if  you  made  me  out  to  be  a  liar." 

"  Sure  we'll  never  do  that,  your  reverence/' 
was  the  unanimous  response,  "  we'll  work  our 
fingers  to  the  bone  before  we'll  fail  in  paying  the 
rent." 
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"And  you  know  you  can  pay  it/'  said  the 
Priest,  "  if  you  are  sober  and  industrious.  You 
will  be  practically  owners  of  your  own  holdings 
at  forty  per  cent,  under  the  old  rents,  or  even 
lower,  at  less  than  half  while  the  bad  times  last; 
and  if  any  one  won't  or  can't  pay  that,  I  don't 
call  it  eviction  if  he  has  to  sell  his  tenant-right 
and  go  quietly;  and  there  must  be  no  talk  of 
landlord  tyranny,  or  boycotting,  if  he  is  made  to 
do  so.  Do  you  promise  me  that  ? " 

"  We  do,  your  reverence,"  they  all  said.  "  All 
we  want  is  fair  play,  and  that  is  only  fair." 

"Well,  you  will  have  to  sign  to  it/'  said  the 
Priest ;  "  for  these  conditions  are  to  be  written 
out,  and  a  copy  signed  by  the  landlord  and  each 
tenant,  and  registered  in  the  Land  Court,  where 
it  will  remain  as  your  title-deed  to  your  holdings, 
so  that  neither  the  Earl  nor  his  successors  can 
ever  alter  it,  so  long  as  you  observe  your  part." 

"  Sign  it  we  will  cheerfully/'  said  one  and  all. 
"  Why,  it  is  just  making  us  all  owners  of  our  own 
holdings,  and  no  one  can  ever  raise  our  rents  on 
us  again  for  our  own  improvements." 
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"Now  there  is  one  other  matter,"  said  the 
Priest,  "  I  want  to  mention  to  you.  The  Earl  is 
such  a  good  Home  Ruler,  that  he  wants  to  try 
a  bit  of  Home  Rule  here.  He  says  truly,  that  he 
cannot  always  be  here,  and  if  he  were,  he  does 
not  understand  the  details  of  management,  and 
must  take  advice  from  some  one.  So,  instead  of 
taking  it  from  some  Dublin  lawyer,  or  great 
land  agent,  he  wishes  to  try  the  experiment  of 
taking  it  from  yourselves.  So  he  proposes  that 
you  should  choose  four  of  your  best  and  most 
discerning  men  who,  with  your  Priest  as  President, 
should  form  a  sort  of  little  Home  Rule  Council, 
to  advise  him  in  all  matters  about  the  estate. 
All  applications  to  him  about  land  or  rents,  or 
assistance,  or  charities,  would  have  to  be  made 
through  this  Council ;  and  though  he  would  not 
be  bound  by  it,  it  is  likely  he  would  take  our 
advice  in  most  cases,  as  we  should  be  careful 
to  recommend  nothing  that  was  not  right  or 
reasonable.  Now  tell  me,  would  you  rather 
have  this  Council  or  a  Dublin  agent?" 

"Sure,    our    own    Council,"     they     all      said, 
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"  especially  with  your  reverence  at  the  head  of  it. 
What  you  said  would  be  just  and  fair,  and  we 
would  all  stand  to  it." 

"  And  not  grumble,"  said  the  Priest,  "  if  you 
did  not  get  all  you  asked,  and  were  not  allowed 
to  pester  the  Earl  with  importunities,  or  try  to 
get  something  out  of  him  or  the  Countess,  by 
imposing  on  their  kindness;  for  the  first  rule 
we  should  make  would  be,  that  any  one  who 
went  past  the  Council  should  get  nothing." 

"Quite  right  too,  your  reverence/*  they 
replied ;  ' e  it  would  be  a  shame  for  us  to  turn 
beggars,  and  bother  the  good  Earl  who  has 
done  so  much  for  us." 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  Priest,  "show  your 
sense  by  choosing  the  best  and  most  judicious 
men  in  the  parish  to  represent  you,  for  if  you 
choose  wild  and  unreasonable  men,  I  shall  be 
the  first  myself  to  recommend  the  Earl  to  put 
an  end  to  the  arrangement,  and  hand  you  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Dublin  agent." 

So  the  Magna  Charta  of  Ballybeg  was 
signed,  and  the  new  regime  came  into  operation. 
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How  it  worked  in  future  years  the  present 
author  cannot  pretend  to  say,  for  he  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  Mark  Twain's 
maxim,  "Never  prophesy  unless  you  know." 
He  cannot  say  whether  there  was  an  in 
dependent  Irish  Parliament,  and  whether  it 
passed  Healy's  Clause,  or  any  other  measure 
confiscating  all  property  in  land. 

But  this  he  can  say  :  the  settlement  worked 
well  for  many  of  the  parties  to  it,  and 
did  good,  which  no  legislator  can  take 
away. 

In  the  first  place  for  the  Earl  and  Countess, 
for  the  £17,500  in  the  funds  made  them 
neither  the  better  nor  happier,  while  invested  in 
the  purchase  of  Ballybeg  it  gave  them  an 
ample  return  in  the  form  of  happiness.  There 
is  no  greater  luxury  than  feeling  that  you 
have  done  some  real  good,  and  devoted  some 
of  your  surplus  means  to  feeding  the  hungry, 
clothing  the  naked,  and,  above  all,  putting  a 
number  of  your  fellow  creatures  in  the  way  of 
improving  their  condition,  and  rising  to  better 
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things.  Even  if  their  capital  were  confiscated, 
it  could  not  undo  the  fact  that  where  they  had 
found  misery  and  social  war,  they  had  brought 
peace  and  charity,  and  done  something  to  allay 
the  bitterness  of  ages,  and  establish  kindly 
feelings  between  landlord  and  tenant,  Celt  and 
Saxon. 

And,  whatever  might  happen  in  the  future, 
an  impulse  to  improvement  had  been  given  to 
the  tenants,  who,  as  a  rule,  paid  their  rents 
punctually,  cleared  off  their  arrears,  and  acquired 
habits  of  independence  and  steady  industry  which, 
whether  Healy's  Clause  passed  or  not,  stood 
them  in  good  stead,  and  raised  them  a  full  step 
in  the  social  scale.  Labour  also  began  to  find 
employment,  for  the  Earl  devoted  the  whole 
income  of  the  estate,  or  indeed  more,  to  im 
provements  —  roads  left  unfinished  were  com 
pleted,  boat-harbours  built,  and  money  advanced 
liberally,  though  judiciously,  to  tenants,  for 
reclamation  of  waste  land,  and  for  draining  and 
improving  farm  buildings.  The  Countess  got 
a  large  Shetland  warehouse  in  London  to  buy 
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woollen  stockings  and  shawls  direct  from  the 
knitters,  so  that  the  women  got  better  prices 
and  a  greater  stimulus  was  given  to  their  industry. 
Arrangements  were  also  made  for  forwarding  eggs, 
poultry,  and  lobsters  direct  to  London  dealers, 
which  brought  a  good  deal  of  money  into  the 
parish.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  in  less  than 
three  years,  a  considerable  improvement  became 
manifest.  Shoes  and  stockings  began  to  appear, 
and,  though  rags  and  tatters  were  still  the  rule 
on  working  days,  more  men  appeared  at  mass 
in  good  frieze  coats,  or  even  broadcloth,  and 
more  women  with  bonnets  and  tidied  hair,  and 
good  warm  shawls  of  the  favourite  black  and 
crimson  colour,  which  is  so  pleasant  to  the 
artistic,  as  opposed  to  the  namby-pamby  aesthetic 
eye. 

But  of  all  their  improvements,  most  permanent 
good  was  done  in  the  matter  of  education.  It 
so  happened  that  the  old  national  schoolmaster 
died  soon  after  the  Earl  had  bought  the  estate, 
and  the  Commissioners  consulted  him  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  Now  the  Countess  had 
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become  a  great  friend  of  Miss  Reilly,  the  school 
mistress,  who  taught  the  girls,  and  for  the  matter 
of  that  the  boys  also  during  the  schoolmaster's 
illness.  She  was  a  very  superior  young  woman, 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  cottar  on  the  estate, 
who,  having  been  left  an  orphan,  had  been 
taken  into  the  convent  school  at  the  county  town, 
where  she  received  from  the  good  nuns  an  ex 
cellent  education,  not  only  in  book  learning, 
but  in  sewing,  cookery,  and  all  useful  female 
occupations.  Being  a  clever  girl  she  made  the 
most  of  her  opportunities,  and,  having  passed 
a  very  creditable  examination,  was  admitted  to 
the  Normal  School  at  Dublin,  and  in  due  time 
appointed  an  assistant  national  schoolmistress. 
The  Countess,  who  from  recollections  of  the 
parish  school  and  Sunday  classes  at  Stoke,  took 
a  great  interest  in  all  school  work,  soon  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Reilly,  and  used  to 
look  in  occasionally  during  school  hours,  and 
hear  the  classes  doing  their  lessons,  and  some 
times  take  a  junior  class  herself. 

So   she   got   quite   intimate  with  Miss  Reilly, 

VOL.  II.  R 
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and  one  day,  when  she  had  come  to  tea  at  the 
lodge,  and  they  were  alone  together  in  the  bed 
room,  she  extracted  from  her  a  bit  of  her  private 
history — viz.,  that  she  was  engaged  to  a  young 
man,  who  was  an  assistant  teacher  in  the  In 
dustrial  School  at  Galway,  but  that  they  were  very 
poor,  and  their  salaries  too  small  to  marry  upon. 

The  Countess  immediately  conceived  a  bright 
idea. 

"Augustus,  dear,"  she  said  after  Miss  Reilly 
had  gone  and  she  had  told  him  her  story,  "if 
this  young  man  of  hers  has  a  good  character,  and 
is  a  good  teacher,  what  a  capital  plan  it  would 
be  to  get  him  appointed  to  the  school  here,  and 
then  he  could  marry  Miss  Reilly,  and  they  could 
live  comfortably  on  their  joint  salaries,  and  we 
should  have  all  the  elements  for  setting  up,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  school,  a  sort  of  branch 
of  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  and  of  the 
Convent  School  for  Girls,  and  that  I  am  sure 
would  be  about  the  best  thing  we  could  do  for 
all  the  poor  little  barefooted  children  in  the 
parish." 
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"  Your  ideas  are  always  good,  Mary/'  said  the 
Earl ;  "  but  this  one  is  extra  good,  in  fact  quite 
super-excellent." 

So  they  set  to  work  at  once  to  realise  it.  The 
result  of  their  inquiries  as  to  young  O'Connor  was 
most  satisfactory.  The  Principal  of  the  Industrial 
School  testified  to  his  being  a  most  steady  and 
respectable  young  man,  and  an  excellent  teacher. 
So  he  got  the  appointment,  and  shortly  after 
was  married  to  Miss  Reilly,  who  was  attended 
to  the  hymeneal  alter  by  the  Countess  herself, 
and  attired  in  a  beautiful  new  dress  given  her  by 
the  Earl  as  a  wedding  present. 

Then  the  school  and  school-house  were  en 
larged,  and  rooms  added  for  industrial  training, 
and  a  good-sized  field  annexed  to  teach  the  boys 
out-door  work ;  while  the  little  girls,  in  addition 
to  their  ordinary  lessons  and  plain  sewing,  were 
taught  how  to  sweep,  and  scrub,  and  bake,  and 
boil,  and  do  other  things  useful  to -them  in  after 

life. 

In  the  short  winter  days  the  elder  girls  took 

it  in  turns  to  cook  something  for  those  who  had 

R  2 
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to  stay  late,  and  for  the  poor  little  ones  who  had 
to  come  from  a  distance,  and  whose  parents  were 
too  poor  to  send  their  dinners  with  them.  And 
as  a  prize  for  good  behaviour  two  of  the  girls 
were  allowed  to  go  over  to  the  lodge  every  Satur 
day,  and  do  real  housemaid's  work,  and  help  to 
cook  real  dinners,  and  show  the  Countess  how 
nicely  her  little  friends  could  boil  her  potatoes 
for  her,  and  roast  a  chicken. 

Of  the  boys  and  'girls  thus  taught,  a  goodly 
proportion  got  good  places,  or  went  to  America 
or  Australia,  and  were  transmuted  from  half- 
starved  paupers,  into  well-fed,  well-clothed,  and 
well-educated  citizens.  So  this  also  was  so  much 
realised  good  from  the  EarFs  investment. 

Nor  was  Father  O'Brennan  forgotten.  The 
Priest's  house,  which  was  rather  dilapidated,  was 
put  in  thorough  repair,  and  substantial  furniture 
added,  with  a  good  library  of  books,  and  a  small 
farm,  which  had  fallen  vacant,  was  added  to  the 
glebe,  and  the  whole  settled  on  the  parish  priest 
and  his  successors  for  ever.  Moreover,  the  Earl 
executed  a  bond  to  give  five  per  cent,  of  the  net 
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amount  actually  received  in  rents  each  year,  to 
be  applied  by  the  Priest  at  his  discretion,  in 
relieving  cases  of  urgent  distress  among  the  aged 
and  infirm.  In  doing  this  he  was  not  altogether 
unwise  in  his  generation ;  for,  if  his  rents  were 
not  paid,  it  was  not  a  case  of  robbing  Peter 
to  pay  Paul,  but  of  robbing  Peter  and  Paul 
alike. 

So  much  for  the  Irish  estate.  If  I  shall  have 
succeeded  in  inducing  some  English  readers  to 
visit  these  poor  districts  and  see  things  with  their 
own  eyes,  or  even  to  take  an  interest  in  their 
poor  people  and  understand  them  better;  and 
if  any  of  the  descriptions  of  Irish  scenes  and 
characters  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
truthful  and  life-like  transcripts  of  what  I  have 
myself  seen  and  heard,  should  tend,  however 
imperfectly,  to  create  kindly  feelings,  soften 
animosities,  and  remove  misunderstandings  be 
tween  Englishmen  and  Irishmen,  this  narrative 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Ballybeg  property  will 
not  have  been  written  in  vain. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  CAMERONS. 

IT  was  mentioned  some  time  ago,  that  the 
income  of  the  Fitzmuddles  had  been  considerably 
increased  by  judicious  investments  in  the  United 
States,  made  by  the  advice  of  a  certain 
prosperous  citizen  of  California,  Colonel  Cameron 
by  name. 

Who  does  the  reader  suppose  this  Colonel 
Cameron  was  ?  Who,  but  our  old  friend  Donald 
Cameron  the  gillie,  and  Mrs.  Cameron  was  the 
"sweet  Highland  girl,"  Maggie  Macdonald. 

Let  us  devote  a  chapter  to  recounting  their 
fortunes.  When  they  first  went  to  California, 
Donald  got  employment  on  a  ranche,  on  the 
foot  hills  south  of  San  Francisco,  belonging  to 
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one  Hiram  Harper,  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the 
city,  and  Maggie  was  engaged  to  act  as  cook 
and  housekeeper  for  the  somewhat  large  number 
of  cow-boys,  ploughmen,  and  reapers,  who  formed 
the  establishment,  or  resorted  there  at  the  times 
of  rounding -up,  sheep  -  shearing,  and  reaping. 
Mr.  Harper  soon  found  out  that  he  had  got  a 
treasure  in  them.  Donald  was  so  sober,  honest, 
energetic,  and  intelligent,  and  Maggie  made 
things  so  much  more  comfortable  than  under 
the  old  regime,  that  everything  went  on  smoothly  ; 
and  Harper's  ranche  throve  amazingly,  and  got 
such  a  good  name  that  there  never  was  a 
difficulty  in  getting  a  supply  of  the  best  hands 
to  work  there. 

So  after  a  time,  Mr.  Harper,  who  was  getting 
old,  and  who,  like  most  Yankees,  for  indeed  he 
came  from  distant  Vermont  in  New  England, 
was  large  and  liberal  in  his  ideas,  as  well  as 
shrewd  and  sensible,  made  Duncan  general 
manager  at  the  ranche,  and,  in  addition  to  a 
good  salary  to  him  and  his  wife,  gave  him  a 
percentage  on  the  profits  of  each  year.  Thus, 
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as  the  ranche  throve,  Donald  throve  with  it,  and 
soon  accumulated  quite  a  little  capital. 

One  day  old  Mr.  Harper  had  a  severe  illness, 
and,  though  he  recovered  from  it,  he  felt  very 
feeble  and  shaky  and  thought  he  had  not  long 
to  live,  and  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  long 
ing  to  go  back  to  the  little  village  among  the 
green  hills  of  Vermont,  where  he  had  played  as 
a  boy,  and  there  lay  his  bones  beside  those  of 
his  father  and  mother,  and  the  young  wife  whom 
he  had  married  early  and  lost  soon,  and  the 
little  baby  who  had  died  with  her,  and  whose 
memories  had  kept  him  from  ever  marrying 
again,  and  made  him  what  the  world  thought  a 
hard,  silent,  reserved  man,  intent  on  nothing  but 
making  money.  Ah  !  how  little  the  world  knows 
of  what  often  lies  deep  buried  under  these  silent 
exteriors. 

Mr.  Harper,  being  a  prompt  man,  when  he 
had  conceived  an  idea,  did  not  let  the  grass 
grow  under  his  feet ;  so  he  set  to  work  the  very 
next  day  to  wind  up  all  his  business,  and  he 
telegraphed  to  Cameron  to  come  down  at  once 
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to  San  Francisco  to  see  him.  Now  Mr.  Harper 
not  only  had  thorough  confidence  in  Cameron, 
but  having  been  several  times  on  a  visit  to  the 
ranche  had  conceived  a  great  liking  for  him, 
and  especially  for  the  sonsie,  comely,  good- 
natured  Maggie,  and  certain  curly-haired  little 
urchins  who,  in  spite  of  their  mother's  admoni 
tions,  would  make  incursions  from  the  kitchen 
into  the  parlour,  and  climb  on  the  old  man's 
knee  and  bother  him  with  their  innocent  prattle. 
For  children,  like  dogs,  have  often  a  truer 
instinct  of  character  than  grown-up  people,  and 
know  who  are  kind-hearted,  and  make  up  at 
once  often  to  the  most  unlikely  exteriors,  while 
with  others,  where  you  would  have  thought  it 
more  likely,  they  are  shy  and  stand-ofT. 

When  Donald  arrived,  he  was  shown  into 
Mr.  Harper's  room,  and  found  him  sitting  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  though  it  was  a  warm  day. 

"  Sit  down,  Cameron,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
have  a  talk  with  you  about  business.  What  do 
you  think  that  ranche  of  ours  would  fetch  if  I 
sold  it  to-morrow  ? " 
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"Why,  sir/'  said  Cameron,,  "it  is  well  worth 
200,000  dollars ;  but  you  know  that  times  are  bad 
and  money  scarce,  and  I  doubt  if  you  would  get 
150,000  for  it  just  now.  I  would  not  advise  you 
to  sell  ;  it  is  an  improving  property,  and  if  that 
railroad  should  ever  be  made  it  will  be  worth 
four  times  the  money." 

"  Cameron/'  said  Mr.  Harper,  "  I  know  that 
quite  well ;  but  it  is  not  a  question  of  money 
with  me.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  back 
to  Vermont  before  I  die,  and  I  am  old  and  frail, 
and  if  I  put  it  off  too  long  I  may  die  in  the 
cars  going  there.  So  I  have  decided  to  wind  up 
everything  that  would  give  me  trouble  to  manage, 
and  be  off  next  week.  Now,  Cameron,  this  is  a 
grand  chance,  and  I  like  you  and  your  wife,  and 
would  be  glad  to  do  you  a  good  turn  if  I  could 
do  so  at  all  consistently  with  fair  business.  So 
say  150,000  dollars,  the  ranche  is  yours,  and  I 
will  leave  100,000  of  it  on  mortgage  at  six  per 
cent,  and  I  know  you  must  have  saved  15,000 
or  20,000  dollars  of  your  own,  and  the  bank  will 
readily  advance  the  rest.  So  say  'done/  and 
it's  a  bargain." 
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"You  are  very  kind,  Mr.  Harper,"  said 
Cameron,  "but  really  it  would  be  robbing  you. 
Let  me  be  a  partner  with  you  for  a  third  or  a 
fourth  share,  and  I  will  look  after  it  and  save  you 
all  trouble,  and  the  times  must  be  bad  indeed  if 
I  don't  remit  you  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
6,000  dollars  a  year  you  would  get  from  your 
mortgage.  And  then  consider  the  chance  of  the 
railroad.  If  ever  we  get  a  boom  again,  that 
southern  line  is  sure  to  be  built,  and  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  taken  our  side  of  the  Black  Hills 
as  the  other,  and  in  that  case  there  may  be  a 
station  on  our  land,  and  perhaps  a  town  may 
spring  up  and  the  ranche  may  be  worth  anything 
you  like  to  say." 

"No/'  said  Mr.  Harper;  "my  mind  is  made 
up  ;  I  have  seen  enough  of  booms  and  panics  in 
my  time,  and  want  to  think  of  other  things.  So 
if  you  don't  take  my  offer,  I  will  just  step  down 
to  the  auctioneers  and  have  it  put  up  for  what  it 
will  fetch." 

"  Give  me  till  twelve  to-morrow,"  said  Cameron, 
"  to  think  it  over  and  see  the  bank." 
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" Agreed/'  said  Harper,  "but  not  a  minute 
longer." 

So  Cameron  went  to  the  bank  where  Mr. 
Harper  kept  his  account  and  where  he  had  a 
snug  deposit  of  his  own,  from  the  savings  of  his 
percentages  on  what  had  turned  out  to  be  the 
exceptionally  large  profits  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years ;  and,  what  was  better,  the  credit  of 
being  a  thoroughly  honest,  reliable,  and  intelligent 
man,  who  was  sure  to  get  on,  and  come  to  the 
front.  So  he  readily  got  an  advance,  and  when 
twelve  o'clock  came  he  was  punctually  in  Mr. 
Harper's  room. 

"Well,"  said  Harper,  "is  it  '  yes,'  or  'no'  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Cameron;  so  the  bargain  was 
struck,  a  memorandum  signed,  and  Cameron  left 
the  house  owner  of  the  ranche. 

He  had  not  had  it  long  when  the  boom  really 
came.  Everything  went  up  sky-high,  and  the 
talk  was  that  the  southern  railroad  was  now 
sure  to  be  built. 

One  day,  when  Cameron  was  in  San  Francisco 
on  business,  he  got  a  note  from  Silas  Fisher,  the 
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great  railway  boss,  asking  him  to  call  at  his 
office.  He  did  so,  and  was  shown  into  the 
great  man's  private  room. 

"  Cameron,"  said  he,  "  I  want  to  have  a  quiet 
talk  with  you,  and  we  shall  do  it  the  better  for  a 
drink  and  a  smoke.  What  shall  it  be,  cobbler 
or  julep  ? " 

"Thanks,"  said  Cameron,  "if  you  will  give 
me  a  cigar  and  a  glass  of  lager  beer,  I  should 
prefer  it.  I  don't  hold  much  with  spirits  of  a 
forenoon." 

So  they  were  fixed  up,  Fisher  with  a  mint 
julep,  and  Cameron  with  a  glass  of  lager,  and 
began  to  smoke. 

After  a  long  puff,  Fisher  opened  the  ball  by 
saying : 

"  That's  a  nice  ranche  of  yours ;  I  suppose 
you  don't  want  to  sell  it?" 

Donald's  eye  twinkled,  and  he  thought  to 
himself,  "That  means  the  railroad  is  to  go  my 
way."  But  he  simply  said :  "  No,  I  don't/' 

"Oh,"  said  Fisher,  "I  suppose  you  think 
the  railroad  is  coming  to  you  ;  but  I  can  tell 
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you  it  is  pretty  well  settled  to  carry  it  west  of 
the  Black  Hills." 

"  That's  a  pity/'  said  Cameron  ;  "  but  railroad 
or  no  railroad,  I  mean  to  stick  to  the  ranche." 

"Well,  but  if  by  any  chance  it  should  take 
the  other  line,  your  ranche  would  be  worth  a 
deal  of  money/'  said  Fisher. 

"Of  course  it  would,"  said  Cameron,  still 
playing  a  waiting  game  till  Fisher  showed  his 
cards. 

Fisher's  keen  eye  took  in  his  man  at  a  glance, 
and  he  saw  it  was  no  use  beating  about  the 
bush  or  finessing,  so  he  came  straight  to  the 
point,  and  said : 

"  It  would  scarcely  be  business  for  me  to  put 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  into  your 
pocket,  and  nothing  into  my  own.  Look  here, 
I  don't  want  to  be  bothered  with  a  farm  and  a 
cattle-ranche ;  but  I  do  want,  if  I  plant  a  station 
and  make  a  town,  to  have  an  interest  in  the 
land  on  which  that  town  is  going  to  be  built. 
What  did  you  pay  for  that  land  ?  I  guess  not 
more  than  four  or  five  dollars  an  acre.  Let  me 
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have  a  good  slice  of  it  at  cost  price,  round  the 
place  where  I  locate  a  station,  and  possibly, 
after  all,  the  railroad  may  come  that  way." 

Donald's  shrewd  eye  twinkled  again;  he 
emitted  a  great  puff  of  smoke,  and  behind  it 
made  a  short  mental  calculation.  "  It  is  clear," 
he  said  to  himself,  "  they  have  found  they  must 
take  the  railroad  my  way ;  but  this  cuss  can  do 
as  he  likes  about  locating  the  station,  and  though 
he  wants  to  skim  the  cream  off  the  milk,  it  is 
a  good  enough  thing  for  both  of  us,  and  I  shall 
have  plenty  left,  so  it's  safe  to  have  him  in  the 
same  boat."  So  he  said  : 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  something  like  a  square 
mile  of  land  at  cost  price.  It  will  be  a  precious 
good  thing,  for  I  know  the  whole  district,  and 
I  can  tell  you  that  a  station  where  the  trail  to 
the  hills  crosses  the  railroad,  means  a  centre 
for  the  whole  of  that  mining  district,  and  for 
two  or  three  counties  of  first-rate  land  that  can 
be  irrigated,  and  will  soon  be  all  wheat-fields 
and  vineyards :  so  town  lots  will  be  worth 
money,  and  a  square  mile  of  them  bought  at  five 
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dollars  an  acre  and  sold  at  anything  you  like 
from  fifty  up  to  five  hundred,  will  be  what  you 
call  business." 

Fisher  took  such  a  long  pull  at  his  cigar 
that  his  lantern  jaws  seemed  to  collapse  like  a 
pair  of  bellows.  He  then  emitted  an  apparently 
never-ending  stream  of  thin  blue  smoke,  which 
curled  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  eyeing  it  contem 
platively,  at  length  spoke  : 

"  Say  two,  and  it's  a  bargain." 

"All  right,"  said  Cameron,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  so  it  was  concluded. 

Fisher  tossed  off  his  julep,  Donald  finished 
his  glass  of  lager,  they  exchanged  a  short 
memorandum  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  shook 
hands,  and  parted. 

Matters  turned  out  exactly  as  Cameron 
predicted.  The  railroad  was  made,  the  station 
located  in  the  centre  of  the  ranche,  and  the 
town  of  Lochiel,  as  he  got  it  named  as  be 
seemed  a  true  Cameron,  rapidly  became  an 
important  place.  So  the  little  stroke  of  busi 
ness  which  Fisher  did  that  morning  over  his 
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glass  of  mint  julep  did  not  turn  out  badly ;  and 
as  for  Cameron,  he  passed  at  one  bound  from 
the  category  of  "working  man"  into  that  of 
"  bloated  capitalist." 

But  how  about  his  military  rank?  Was  it  a 
mere  "  bogus "  title  like  that  of  the  innumerable 
colonels  or  generals  one  meets  with  in  the 
States  ?  By  no  means  ;  it  was  a  genuine  title, 
earned  like  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty's  knight-banneret- 
ship,  by  service  on  a  stricken  field. 

Thus  it  came  about. 

Cameron,  who,  like  most  Highlanders,  had 
military  instincts,  when  he  became  rich  took  a 
great  interest  in  a  volunteer  corps  who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  the  "California  Rangers,"  and 
turned  out  on  Independence  Day  and  other  holi 
days  to  do  a  little  drill,  a  good  deal  of  rifle- 
shooting,  and  a  vast  amount  of  speechifying  and 
band-playing.  He  equipped  a  company  at  his 
own  expense  at  Lochiel,  and  was  unanimously 
elected  their  captain. 

Now  when   that  great    Indian   outbreak   came 
in    the  North-West,   in   which    the    Sioux    broke 
VOL.  n,  s 
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into  the  settlements,  massacred  whole  families 
carried  off  women,  and  even  defeated  a  small 
detachment  of  United  States  troops,  there  was 
naturally  great  excitement.  And  what  did 
Cameron  do  ?  He  went  up  to  San  Francisco,, 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Rangers,  and  proposed 
that  they  should  send  a  volunteer  company  of 
IOO  men  to  the  rescue,  offering  to  go  himself 
to  lead  them,  and  putting  down  his  name  for 
5,000  dollars  to  a  subscription  list  to  defray  all 
necessary  expenses. 

The  proposition  was  enthusiastically  received, 
ample  funds  were  forthcoming,  and  the  only 
difficulty  was  to  select  the  hundred  best  men 
for  an  Indian  campaign,  from  the  number  who 
were  anxious  to  go.  On  this  point  Cameron 
was  inexorable.  He  would  have  none  but  hardy 
trappers,  and  miners,  and  cow-boys,  who  were 
good  rifle-shots,  and  acquainted  with  Indian 
stratagems  and  life  in  the  wilderness. 

So  he  chartered  a  train  on  the  Central  Pacific, 
and  was  soon  transported  with  his  hundred 
picked  men  to  the  scene  of  action  in  Dacotah. 
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In  real  warfare,  and  especially  in  irregular 
warfare,  the  best  man  soon  comes  to  the  front, 
and  the  General-in-Command  has  too  much  at 
stake  to  entrust  a  critical  operation  to  a  gouty 
old  veteran,  because  he  stands  highest  in  the 
army  list,  or  knows  best  how  to  drill  a  bat 
talion  on  parade.  So  Cameron  soon  became 
known ;  for  he  had  just  the  right  mixture  of 
coolness  and  courage,  and  his  training  as  a 
stalker  on  the  Mull  mountains  stood  in  good 
stead,  and  he  could  hit  a  mark  with  the  rifle, 
and  walk  all  day,  and  sleep  out  all  night  as 
well  as  any  of  his  men  or  better,  so  they  had 
unlimited  confidence  in  him,  and  would  follow 
him  anywhere.  Thus,  by  degrees,  the  General 
came  to  employ  Cameron  and  his  Rangers  when 
ever  there  was  any  specially  dangerous  bit  of 
scouting  to  be  done,  and  many  an  ambuscade, 
or  night  attack  by  the  Indians,  was  foiled  by 
their  unceasing  vigilance. 

And  in  that  final  battle  at  Indian  Creek, 
which  ended  the  war,  the  Rangers  really  did 
yeoman's  service.  For  Cameron  reported  to  the 

S    2 
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General  that  Sitting  Bull,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  Sioux,  was  posted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Feather  River,  where  it  ran  between  high 
and  steep  banks,  in  a  sort  of  Cafion,  so  that 
the  troops  would  have  to  clamber  down  their 
own  side,  wade  breast-high  through  the  river 
among  rapids  and  boulders,  and  then  climb  up 
the  other  side,  under  fire  from  the  Indians, 
who  were  encamped  at  the  top,  and  had  their 
braves  posted  behind  every  boulder  and  bit  of 
brushwood  on  their  own  slope,  while  for  a  long 
distance  up  and  down,  the  Canon  was  more 
precipitous,  and  the  river  more  rapid,  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  crossing. 

So  Cameron  asked  the  General's  leave  to 
take  his  company  a  long  circuit  by  night,  cross 
the  river  lower  down,  lie  down  all  day,  and 
by  a  second  night's  march  get  close  to  the 
rear  of  the  Indian  camp,  and  when  the  firing 
began  in  the  morning,  rush  into  it  and  give 
the  Indians  such  a  scare  that  the  troops  would 
be  able  to  get  across  without  much  loss. 

" A  first-rate  plan/'    said   the   General;   "but 
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you  will  want  more  men.  There  are  at  least 
2,000  fighting  Indians  armed  with  rifles,  and  if 
they  find  you  out,  or  even  if  they  don't,  you 
will  be  cut  off  to  a  man  before  I  can  get  troops 
enough  across  to  rescue  you." 

"  I  would  rather  try  it  with  my  own  men, 
General,"  said  Cameron  ;  "  if  I  have  too  many 
men,  and  some  of  them  not  up  to  this  sort  of 
work,  the  Indians  are  sure  to  discover  me,  and 
then,  unless  I  have  quite  a  little  army,  I  shall  be 
in  a  worse  mess  than  ever ;  or  else  the  Indians 
will  be  off,  and  we  shall  have  to  begin  this  weary 
chase  over  again.  My  fellows  all  know  how  to 
take  care  of  their  scalps,  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  I  would  rather  risk  it  with  them  than  take 
more." 

The  General  pressed  his  hand,  and  said  :  "  You 
are  a  brave  fellow,  Cameron,  and  what's  more, 
you  have  got  a  head  on  your  shoulders ;  and  if 
ever  there  should  be  another  civil  war,  which 
God  forbid,  you  would  be  safe  to  be  a  general, 
so  go,  and  God  speed  you." 

Cameron  started  that  very  night,  marched  his 
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men  twenty  miles  down  the  river,  got  across  at 
daybreak,  and  seeing  no  sign  of  Indians,  marched 
ten  miles  up  to  a  wood,  where  they  lay  all  day. 
When  it  got  dusk  they  started  again,  Cameron 
enjoining  the  strictest  silence,  and  not  allowing 
even  a  pipe  to  be  lighted  ;  and,  although  the  night 
was  dark,  they  were  out  on  the  open  prairie,  and 
one  of  their  men  was  an  old  trapper,  who,  before 
he  went  to  California,  had  hunted  in  this  country, 
and  knew  it  well.  So  they  steered  by  his  guidance, 
aided  by  a  pocket  compass,  and  about  three  in  the 
morning  got  within  a  mile  of  the  camp  and  saw 
its  fires. 

The  Indians  had  no  scouts  out  in  this  direction, 
as  the  last  thing  they  expected  was  an  attack  from 
the  palefaces  from  that  quarter,  so  that  Cameron  and 
his  men  lay  flat  down  in  a  little  hollow  of  the  prairie 
without  having  been  discovered.  One  of  their 
best  scouts  wriggled  cautiously  forward  through 
the  prairie  grass  with  the  hood  of  a  cayote  over 
his  head,  and  returning,  reported  that  the  coast 
was  quite  clear  up  to  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  camp,  where  there  was  another  little  hollow 
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in  which  they  could  lie  concealed.  Cameron 
thought  it  too  dangerous  to  attempt  to  get  nearer 
at  once,  lest  some  dog  or  horse  should  get  their 
wind  and  bark  or  neigh,  so  they  lay  still  till 
morning.  But  when  morning  came,  and  they 
heard  the  report  of  a  light  howitzer,  which  the 
General  had  settled  with  Cameron  was  to  be  the 
signal  that  all  was  ready,  they  crept  forward  as 
cautiously  as  if  each  man  had  been  stalking  a 
royal  stag,  and  gained  the  second  hollow.  By 
the  time  they  got  there  the  rifle  firing  at  the 
river  had  become  quite  brisk.  So  every  man 
looked  to  his  cartridges,  tightened  his  belt,  drew 
his  cap  down  on  his  brow,  and  took  a  long  breath ; 
and  then,  at  the  word  of  command,  they  started 
up,  ran  across  the  intervening  space,  and  with  a 
loud  yell  and  a  volley  burst  into  the  camp. 

What  followed  was  a  scene  of  utter  confusion. 
Indians  yelling,  squaws  screeching,  horses  stam 
peding,  and  then  a  furious  hand-to-hand  melee ; 
for  the  Indian  braves,  taken  completely  by  sur 
prise,  flocked  back  to  the  camp ;  and  though  the 
soldiers  followed  them  up  close,  the  advanced 
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skirmish  line  leaping  and  rolling  down  their  own 
slope,  rushing  into  the  river  as  if  it  had  been  a 
tiny  brook,  and  scrambling  with  hands  and  feet 
up  the  steep  slope  on  the  Indian  side,  yet  it  took 
time,  and  they  could  only  arrive  by  driblets, 
panting  for  breath,  and  often  with  their  powder 
too  wet  for  them  to  use  anything  but  clubbed  rifle 
and  cold  steel. 

So  for  fifteen  minutes  it  was  a  furious  fight ; 
rifles  rang  out,  revolvers  cracked,  tomahawks, 
bowie-knives,  and  bayonets  flashed  through  the 
smoke,  as  they  rose  and  fell,  and  caught  a  glance 
of  the  morning  sun.  Indian  screams  and  yells 
formed  a  treble,  to  which  muttered  oaths  from 
the  fighters  and  groans  from  the  dying  supplied 
an  appropriate  bass.  Some  of  the  tents  caught 
fire,  and  the  smoke  mingling  with  that  of  gun 
powder,  added  to  the  confusion,  through  which 
might  be  dimly  caught  flitting  visions  of  Indians 
running  away,  and  horses,  who  had  broken  loose 
from  their  lariats,  galloping  off  wild  with  terror. 

Now  whether  in  this  confused  melee  Cameron 
really  performed  all  the  feats  that  were  afterwards 
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attributed  to  him,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  when  the  mass  of  the  troops  got 
up,  and  the  fight  was  over,  he  was  found  be 
grimed  with  powder,  his  cartridge  belt  empty, 
a  shot  through  his  left  shoulder,  which  made 
that  arm  stiff  for  life,  and  his  face  covered 
with  blood  from  a  gash  across  the  cheek,  the 
scar  of  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  It 
is  certain  also  that  among  the  heaps  of  dead 
who  lay  piled  where  he  had  stood,  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  before  the  tent  in  which  the  white 
captive  women  were  confined,  was  recognised 
the  body  of  the  "  Howling  Wolf,"  the  ferocious 
second  chief  of  the  Sioux,  whose  name  was 
scarcely  less  dreaded  than  that  of  "  Sitting  Bull " 
himself,  who,  with  a  remnant  of  his  followers, 
escaped  over  the  frontier  into  Canada. 

Naturally,  all  California  was  jubilant  over 
the  doings  of  its  Rangers ;  and  as  the  United 
States  General,  who  was  a  generous  man 
as  well  as  a  gallant  and  good  soldier,  gave  full 
credit  in  his  despatches  to  Cameron  and  his 
men,  his  name  became  widely  known  and  popular  • 
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and,  when  the  Rangers  elected  him  Colonel  by 
acclamation,  and  the  General  heartily  endorsed 
their  recommendation,  no  difficulty  was  ex 
perienced,  and  he  became  as  well  entitled  to 
be  called  "  Colonel  Cameron "  as  if  he  had 
commanded  one  of  the  squares  at  Waterloo. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  exhausted  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Cameron 
family.  He  and  the  Earl  had  long  kept  up  a 
correspondence  on  business  and  other  matters, 
and  soon  after  her  marriage,  the  Countess  wrote 
a  nice  kind  letter  to  Maggie,  and  letters  hence 
forth  passed  occasionally  between  them. 

One  day  the  Countess  received  the  following : 

"MY  DEAR  LADY, 

"  I  know  what  a  kind  interest  you  and 
your  good  husband  take  in  our  affairs,  and 
therefore  I  sit  down  to  write  you  an  account 
of  an  extraordinary  piece  of  luck  that  has 
befallen  us. 

"  About  a  year  ago  Donald  saw  a  poor 
fellow  reeling  about  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
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half  mad  with  fever  and  whisky,  and  a  mob  of 
little  ' hoodlums'5  hooting  and  jeering  at  him. 
Donald  thought  he  had  a  Scotch  tongue  in  his 
head,  so  he  spoke  to  him  and  found  he  was 
John  Fraser,  brother  of  that  Flora  Fraser  whom 
you  may  have  heard  of  as  trying  to  make  mis 
chief  between  Donald  and  me.  So  he  took  him 
home  to  the  ranche,  and  we  nursed  him  and 
got  him  quite  well  and  made  him  take  the 
pledge,  and  would  have  given  him  a  place  and 
kept  him  with  us.  But  '  No/  said  Fraser,  '  I  came 
to  California  for  gold,  and  gold  I  will  find  or 
die.  I  know  of  a  likely  place  far  away  among 
the  mountains  to  the  south,  where  the  pros- 
pecters  have  been  kept  off  by  fear  of  the 
Indians ;  but  a  chum  of  mine,  who  is  dead,  told 
me  that  he  had  been  up  there  and  the  signs 
were  first-rate,  only  the  Indians  drove  him  away 
and  he  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  scalp.  So  I 
mean  to  go  there,  and  if  I  find  anything  good 
you  shall  see  me  back,  and  you  shall  share  with 
me;  and  if  not,  it  is  no  great  matter  whether 
John  Fraser's  bones  lie  on  the  mountain  side 
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without  a  scalp,  or  in  a  churchyard  with 
one/ 

"  We  tried  to  dissuade  him,  but  it  was  no 
use  ;  he  was  determined  to  go.  So  Donald  gave 
him  an  outfit  and  off  he  went. 

"  About  a  year  after,  when  we  had  forgotten 
all  about  him,  a  haggard,  way-worn  man  rode 
up  to  the  ranche  on  a  jaded  horse,  and  who 
should  it  be  but  Eraser ! 

" '  Donald/  he  said,  f  I've  found  it,  and  you 
and  I  are  the  two  richest  men  in  California/ 

"  Then  he  told  us  how,  after  many  adven 
tures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  had  followed 
a  little  stream  far  into  the  mountains,  and  there 
high  up  on  one  of  their  sides  had  come  across 
a  lode  standing  up  like  a  wall,  which  was  mostly 
rich  silver  ore  with  specks  of  gold  through  it 
which  you  could  see  with  the  naked  eye.  And 
sure  enough  there  were  the  specimens,  which  he 
had  hammered  off  and  brought  in  his  knap-sack. 

"  However,  Donald  is  cautious,  and  likes  to 
see  a  thing  with  his  own  eyes  before  giving  in  to 
it.  So  he  said  to  Fraser  :  '  Let  you  and  I  go  up 
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to  the  place,  and  take  three  of  my  best  men 
with  us  with  some  picks  and  blasting  powder, 
and  if  it  is  as  you  say,  we'll  stake  out  our 
claims  and  register  them,  and  go  straight  back 
to  San  Francisco  and  organise  everything,  and 
have  a  track  made  from  the  nearest  station,  and 
be  deep  in  that  lode  before  the  year  is  out/ 

"  So  they  settled  it ;  and  when  I  told  Donald 
we  were  rich  enough,  and  not  to  risk  his  life 
among  the  Indians,  he  laughed  at  me  and  said  : 
'  Don't  be  afraid,  Maggie,  I  brought  my  scalp 
safe  back  from  Indian  Creek  and  I'll  bring  it 
back  here.  The  only  righting  Indians  down 
South  are  horse  Indians  who  live  on  the  prairies  ; 
and  there  are  none  where  we  are  going,  but  a 
few  poor  Digger  Indians,  who  might  just  have 
pluck  enough  to  kill  a  solitary  trapper  if  they 
caught  him  asleep,  but  no  more  dare  face  Fraser 
and  I  and  our  three  men,  armed  with  rifles  and 
revolvers,  than  they  dare  face  the  whole  United 
States  army/ 

"  So  they  set  off  and  Donald  was  gone  for 
three  months,  for  he  went  back  to  'Frisco  to 
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set  everything  going,  just  sending  me  a  line 
to  say  he  was  safe  back  and  it  was  all  right. 
And  having  plenty  of  capital  and  credit,  he 
soon  had  a  road  made,  and  a  lot  of  miners 
engaged,  and  huts  built,  and  an  engine  and 
stamping  machine  erected,  and  by  the  New  Year 
they  got  fairly  to  work.  And  the  lode  turned 
out  even  richer  than  they  expected,  and  they 
say  that,  after  the  great  Comstock  lode,  it  is  the 
best  lode  west  of  the  Rockies,  and  Donald  and 
Fraser  own  the  two  best  mines  on  it,  so  you 
see  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be  millionaires  and 
silver  kings,  and  all  owing  to  that  ^"100  your 
dear  good  husband  lent  us. 

"I  sometimes  almost  wish  you  were  poor, 
that  we  might  share  with  you  ;  but  there  are 
things  which  no  money  can  repay,  and  that  is 
one  of  them.  I  often  think  how  my  heart  beat 
when  I  went  into  the  room  to  plead  for  Donald, 
who  stood  shaking  in  his  shoes  outside  the  door 
that  morning  after  he  struck  his  honour,  and 
how  we  were  met  with  the  greatest  of  kindness 
when  we  never  expected  or  deserved  it.  Tell 
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your  good  husband  that  if  we  live  for  a 
thousand  years,  Donald  and  I  will  never  forget 
it." 

Then  after  many  inquiries  after  their  health 
and  that  of  the  dear  children,  and  some  domestic 
details  as  to  her  own,  she  subscribed  herself  in 
bold,  large  letters,  "Margaret  Cameron/' 

The  full  measure  of  the  greatness  of  the 
house  of  Cameron  was,  however,  not  yet  attained. 
A  pestilent  Irish  demagogue,  Tom  Corney  by 
name,  had  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy  in 
the  State  Legislature  of  California,  by  flattering 
the  mob,  and  abusing  the  capitalists  and  Chinese, 
and  made  use  of  his  majority  to  perpetrate  the 
most  nefarious  jobs.  At  length  the  thing  got 
so  bad  that  the  respectable  citizens  were  roused, 
and  when  a  new  legislative  assembly  had  to  be 
elected,  they  determined  to  oppose  Corney 's  list, 
and  run  one  of  their  own.  The  leaders  took 
counsel  together,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  a 
shrewd  old  electioneering  tactician,  said  : 

"  It  is  no  use  thinking  we  can  beat   Corney 
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by  appealing  to  principles;  he  has  got  the 
organisation  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his 
hands,  and  the  ear  of  the  working  men.  We 
must  make  it  a  personal  question,  and  head  our 
list  with  a  name  which  will  be  more  popular 
than  Corney's." 

"  Who  is  that  to  be  ?  "  said  the  others. 

"Why,  Colonel  Cameron,"  he  said,  "if  we  can 
get  him  to  stand.  He  will  have  the  Rangers  to 
a  man,  and  Indian  Creek  is  a  good  cry,  for  believe 
me,  there  is  nothing  like  military  fame  to  catch 
votes.  Look  how  General  Grant  swept  the  board 
at  two  Presidential  elections." 

So  they  all  agreed,  and  a  deputation  went  to 
the  Colonel,  and  asked  him  to  come  forward  to 
rescue  California  from  rascality  and  ruffianism, 
which  he  consented  to  do,  for  indeed  he  hated 
both  heartily,  and  thought  Corney  and  his  satellites 
a  disgrace  to  the  State. 

When  the  rival  lists  appeared  there  was 
immense  excitement.  At  first  long  odds  were 
betted  on  Corney,  for  opposition  to  him  was 
thought  to  be  a  forlorn  hope.  But  as  the  contest 
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waxed  hot,  the  odds  shortened,  for  it  became 
apparent  that  it  was  resolving  itself  more  and  more 
every  day  into  a  question  of  Cameron  versus  Corney. 

Now  Cameron's  record  was  unimpeachable, 
and  his  exploit  at  Indian  Creek  threw  quite  a 
halo  of  military  glory  about  his  name,  Corney's 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  very  reverse  of  a 
white  page ;  but  what  told  most  heavily  against 
him  was  a  story,  emanating  from  a  brother 
Hibernian,  who  having  been  in  the  Rangers 
was  a  zealous  partisan  of  Cameron's,  to  the 
effect  that  the  cause  of  Corney's  hasty  departure 
from  the  shores  of  the  Emerald  Isle  was  the 
fact  that  a  warrant  was  out  against  him  for 
stealing  a  pig. 

Now  the  brother  Hibernian  ought  to  know, 
for  he  and  Corney  both  came  from  the  same 
parish  in  the  county  of  Cork.  But  as  that 
happened  to  be  the  parish  of  Blarney,  it  is  just 
possible  that  Mike  Hennessy's  lips  may  have 
touched  the  celebrated  stone  which  is  said  to 
confer  on  those  who  kiss  it,  not  the  vulgar  gift 
of  prosaic  accuracy,  but  rather  those  felicitous 

VOL.  II.  T 
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flights  of  fancy  and  glorious  exuberances  of 
imagination  which  touch  the  heart  of  the  Irish 
fair,  and  go  far  towards  the  making  of  an  Irish 
Member  of  Parliament. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  story  soon  circulated 
widely,  and  every  partisan  of  Cameron's  would 
have  been  prepared  to  swear  on  the  Gospel  or 
go  to  the  stake  for  its  truth. 

Now  for  a  good  electioneering  cry,  commend 
me  to  "  Who  stole  the  pig?"  It  is  pithy,  concise, 
and  intelligible  to  all  the  world.  Some  of  our 
English  politicians  are  no  mean  proficients  in 
the  art  of  invective,  and  when  a  Churchill  meets 
a  Chamberlain  the  actual  conflict  is  heralded  by 
as  many  telling  taunts  as  those  uttered  by  the 
Homeric  heroes  when  Greek  met  Trojan 

Far  on  the  ringing  plains  of  windy  Troy. 

But  after  all,  charges  of  falsehood,  folly,  incon 
sistency,  and  unscrupulousness,  whether  used  in 
a  Parliamentary  or  a  Pickwickian  sense,  really 
amount  to  very  much  the  same  thing,  in  a  less 
effective  form,  as  "  Who  stole  the  pig  ?  " 
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Another  telling  cry  against  the  Corneyites 
originated  as  follows : 

Mrs.  Cameron  was  driving  one  day  in  an  open 
carriage  through  the  streets  of  San  Francisco, 
when  she  met  a  procession  of  so-called  working 
men  of  the  city,  marching  with  banners  flying 
and  a  band  playing  in  such  a  dense  crowd,  that 
the  carriage  had  to  pull  up  and  stop  till  they 
passed.  Some  of  the  crowd  began  to  hoot  and 
jeer,  and  said : 

"  Look  at  my  lady  riding  in  her  fine  carriage, 
while  honest  working  men  have  to  walk  on 
foot." 

This  fired  Maggie's  Highland  blood,  as  she 
stood  boldly  up  in  the  carriage  facing  them  all, 
and  in  a  ringing  voice,  which  was  heard  over  the 
whole  place,  said : 

"  I  wonder  which  of  you  fellows  who  stand 
grinning  there  like  a  parcel  of  apes,  could  cook 
the  dinner  for  twenty  cow-boys,  as  I  have  done 
many  a  time  before  I  came  to  'ride  in  a 
carriage.' " 

This  fetched  them,  and  when  some  one  raised 

T    2 
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a  cheer  for  the  "  Cow-boy's  Cook/'  it  was  taken 
up  heartily,  and  a  reporter  for  one  of  the  news 
papers  in  Cameron's  interest,  who  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd,  heard  it,  and  ran  off  to 
the  office  ;  and  next  day  the  incident  appeared  in 
the  largest  type  with  the  most  sensational  accom 
paniments,  and  was  copied  into  all  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  State,  and  in  posters  headed  in 
gigantic  letters,  "The  Cow-boy's  Cook,"  pasted 
on  every  blank  wall  or  hoarding  in  every  town 
and  village. 

But  after  all,  the  battle  of  Indian  Creek  was 
the  trump  card.  Its  incidents  were  repeated 
day  by  day  in  sensational  editorials,  until  it 
began  to  loom  as  large  in  the  eyes  of  California 
as  Gettysburg,  or  the  thirty  days'  battle  in  the 
wilderness.  And  the  exploits  of  Colonel  Cameron 
grew  with  it,  until  the  prowess  of  David  in 
slaying  Goliath,  or  of  the  Horatius  who  held 
the  bridge  of  old,  seemed  child's  play  in  com 
parison  to  the  doughty  deeds  of  the  Californian 
hero.  And  what  finally  settled  the  election  was 
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the  inventive  genius  of  a  zealous  young  artist 
who  drew  a  huge  cartoon,  on  the  upper  half  of 
which  was  represented  the  Colonel  with  his  left 
arm  dangling  by  his  side,  and  his  revolver  in 
his  right,  and  bowie-knife  between  his  teeth, 
with  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  "Howling  Wolf/' 
confronting  twenty  furious  savages,  while  a  group 
of  captive  women  behind,  with  clasped  hands  and 
upturned  eyes,  invoked  heaven  for  their  defender. 
The  lower  half  contained  a  really  capital  though 
grotesque  likeness  of  Corney,  running  away  with 
a  squealing  pig  in  his  arms,  and  looking  over 
his  shoulder  in  an  agony  of  fright,  to  see  if  the 
policeman  was  after  him. 

This  cartoon,  multiplied  in  copies  and  disse 
minated  over  the  whole  State,  settled  the  election. 

"  Solvuntur  risu  tabulae."  No  Californian  maid 
or  matron  gave  sweetheart  or  husband  a  moment's 
peace,  until  they  had  promised  to  vote  for  the 
saviour  of  the  distressed  damsels;  and  few  even 
of  Corney's  former  adherents  cared  to  incur 
the  ridicule  of  voting  for  the  man  who  equalled, 
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if  not  surpassed,  the  feat  recorded  in  the  nursery 

rhyme  of 

Tom,  Tom,  the  piper's  son, 

Who  stole  a  pig,  and  away  he  ran. 

So  when  the  poll  was  declared,  Colonel 
Cameron  and  his  list  were  returned  by  a  trium 
phant  majority.  When  returned  to  the  State 
Legislature,  he  soon  made  his  mark  as  a 
thorough,  sound,  sensible  reformer,  who  was 
determined  to  tolerate  no  jobs,  and  see  that 
the  people  had  money's  worth  for  their  money. 
He  was  inexorable  also  in  punishing  delinquents ; 
and  Corney  only  escaped  from  appearing  at  the 
bar  on  a  charge  of  peculation,  by  making  a 
retreat  from  the  State,  even  more  precipitate 
than  his  exit  from  the  native  shores  of  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  a  vacancy 
for  the  State  of  California  occurred  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  promoted  from  the  rank  of  colonel, 
not  to  that  of  general,  but  to  the  still  prouder 
appellation  of  ''Senator"  Cameron. 
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As  Senator,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Wash 
ington.  And  although  he  seldom  spoke,  and  never 
attempted  oratory,  the  same  qualities  of  sterling 
sense  and  honesty  gave  him  weight  with  his 
colleagues ;  and  as  he  was  resolute  against  every 
form  of  political  corruption,  and  feared  the  face 
of  no  man,  while,  at  the  same  time,  shrewd  and 
sagacious,  he  acquired  great  influence  with  all 
that  was  good  and  honest  in  American  political 
life,  and  his  name  became  a  terror  to  evil-doers 
and  lobbyists. 

In  fact,  he  might  have  been  the  original 
from  whom  Mrs.  Burnett  took  the  portrait  of 
Senator  Blundell,  in  that  admirable  novel, 
"Through  One  Administration,"  only  he  was  a 
little  less  rustic  and  homely  than  that  dear 
good  Senator. 

For  as  they  had  risen  in  the  world,  Donald 
and  Maggie  had  taken  on  polish,  and  were  now 
fitted  to  hold  their  own  in  any  society. 

The  polishing  process  was  superinduced  as 
follows  on  that  native  fund  of  courtesy  and 
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politeness,  which  make  so  many  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  born  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

When  at  San  Francisco,  they  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Miss  Lee,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Normal  School  there  for  training 
schoolmistresses. 

Miss  Lee  was  not  only  an  excellent  teacher 
but  an  accomplished  lady,  being  one  of  a  branch 
of  the  old  family  of  Lees,  of  Virginia,  and 
having  mixed  in  the  best  society  of  Richmond 
and  Washington,  until  her  father  was  killed, 
fighting  under  Stonewall  Jackson,  and  her  family 
totally  ruined  by  the  Civil  War.  Miss  Lee 
then  took  to  teaching  as  a  means  of  earning 
her  livelihood,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  posi 
tion  in  which  we  find  her. 

It  happened  one  autumn,  when  the  vacation 
was  approaching,  that  Maggie,  noticing  that 
Miss  Lee  looked  fagged  and  worn,  asked  her 
to  go  down  to  the  ranche  with  them  for  the 
holidays,  and  as  Miss  Lee  made  some  scruples, 
Maggie  said  laughingly  : 

"  Well,    if    you    are    so   scrupulous,   you    can 
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pay  for  your  board  and  lodging  by  teaching 
Donald  and  I  how  to  write  and  spell  properly, 
and  behave  like  civilised  creatures,  for,  indeed, 
we  are  nothing  but  a  couple  of  rough  bears." 

So  Miss  Lee  laughed,  and  the  bargain  was 
closed,  and  she  and  the  Camerons  soon  became 
warm  friends ;  and  she  spent  every  vacation  with 
them,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  her  own  health 
and  of  their  education.  For  she  not  only  toned 
down  any  little  peculiarities  of  Scotch  accent 
and  rustic  forms  of  expression,  and  taught  them 
to  read  good  books,  and  enjoy  them,  but  she 
also  initiated  them  into  those  little  mysteries 
of  no  great  importance  in  themselves,  but 
which  still  constitute  what  may  be  called  the 
minor  morals  of  civilised  society. 

Thus  they  came  to  learn  that  conveying  food 
to  the  mouth,  however  dexterously,  with  a  knife, 
was  the  one  deadly  sin  for  which  there  was 
no  forgiveness  ;  and  that  it  was  a  considerable 
offence  to  raise  the  voice  too  high  in  conversa 
tion,  or  do  anything  to  make  people  stare,  or 
to  shock  or  offend  them.  And  she  taught 
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these  things  not  merely  by  rote,  but  by  showing 
how  even  the  most  trivial  and  absurd  of  these 
rules  were  based  on  a  good  principle,  that  of 
self-control  and  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
others. 

But  the  lessons  in  deportment  were  the 
greatest  fun,  and  it  would  have  made  you  laugh, 
as  indeed  it  did  all  of  them,  to  see  our  stout, 
comely  Maggie  made  to  come  into  the  room 
and  make  a  proper  curtsey  to  Donald  standing 
in  an  attitude  of  becoming  dignity  as  an 
imaginary  President  of  the  United  States. 

However,  all  these  things  were  exceedingly 
useful  to  them  in  after  days  ;  for  when  they  went  to 
Washington  the  Senator  not  only  took  his  place 
as  a  respected  politician,  but  he  and  his  wife 
entered  freely  into  the  best  society,  and  were 
general  favourites,  not  the  less  liked  for  a  little 
occasional  touch  of  broad  Scottish  accent,  and 
racy  native  out-spokenness,  which  was  all  that 
was  left  to  show  that  they  had  risen  from  the 
ranks,  and  that  Donald  had  carried  a  game-bag, 
and  Maggie  cooked  dinner  for  cow-boys.  So 
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the  Silver  Prince  and  his  Princess,  as  they  were 
called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Silver 
Kings  of  the  great  Comstock  lode,  were  general 
favourites,  and  specially  so  with  the  President 
and  his  wife,  for  the  latter  was  a  good  motherly 
woman,  who  liked  talking  with  Maggie  about 
children  and  servants,  and  other  domestic  matters  ; 
while  the  President  relied  a  good  deal  on  Donald's 
sterling  sense  and  uprightness,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  enjoyed  nothing  more  than  a 
quiet  talk  with  Maggie,  who,  though  she  never 
talked  politics  with  him,  made  shrewd  remarks 
on  character,  and  if  he  asked  her  how  she  liked 
Mr.  So-and-so,  gave  her  instinctive  judgment 
of  the  man  and  his  motives  in  an  outspoken 
manner,  which  was  often  not  without  its  influence, 
for  he  found  that  she  was  generally  right.  Thus 
the  ex-gillie  and  ex-shepherd's  lass  led  a  happy, 
useful,  and  honourable  life  between  Washington 
and  San  Francisco. 


CHAPTER    IX. 
THE  SENATOR  VISITS  THE  EARL.      FAREWELL. 

ONE  day  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in 
one  of  the  Society  newspapers : 

"We  understand  that  Senator  Cameron,  the 
well-known  Californian  Silver  Prince,  is  coming 
over  by  the  next  Cunard  steamer,  with  his  wife 
and  family,  on  a  visit  to  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Muddleton,  at  Muddleton  Hall.  It  is  whispered 
that  very  interesting  and  romantic  connections 
have  long  existed  between  the  two  families." 

This  paragraph  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
was  a  nine  days'  wonder  at  the  clubs,  and  among 
the  numerous  readers  who  gather  from  those 
papers  little  bits  of  gossip  about  exalted  circles, 
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which  they  retail  with  an  air  of  mysterious  im 
portance,  so  as  to  impress  their  acquaintances 
with  a  belief  in  their  intimacy  with  the  fashionable 
world. 

There  were  three  versions.  First,  the  romantic 
one,  which  found  great  favour  with  gushing  young 
ladies ;  according  to  which,  Cameron,  who  in 
some  confused  manner  was  represented  to  be 
both  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  good  Sir  Duncan, 
and  the  sole  surviving  heir  of  the  Stuart  dynasty, 
had,  in  his  youth,  attempted  to  raise  an  insur 
rection  in  the  Highlands ;  and,  being  pursued 
by  soldiers,  had  escaped  by  the  aid  of  the  Earl, 
who  changed  clothes  with  him,  and  was  captured, 
and  all  but  shot  before  his  identity  was  dis 
covered. 

Secondly,  the  prosaic  one,  which  said  that 
the  Earl  had  sent  him  to  America  to  look  out 
for  good  investments,  and  supplied  him  with 
capital,  and  been  a  sleeping  partner  in  his 
adventures. 

And  thirdly,  the  scandalous  one,  which  found 
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most  ready  acceptance  with  the  old  fogies  of  the 
West  End  clubs,  and  young  asses  who  thought 
to  acquire  a  reputation  for  knowingness  by  re 
tailing  malicious  gossip. 

This  was,  that  the  Earl,  when  a  young  man 
in  Scotland,  had  been  too  intimate  with  a  shep 
herd's  daughter,  and  had  paid  his  gillie  hand 
somely  to  marry  her  and  take  her  to  America. 
"And  by  Jove,  sir,"  said  old  Colonel  Backbite  to 
an  admiring  circle  in  the  smoking-room  of  a  club 
in  St.  James's  Street,  "  I  know  it  for  a  fact,  for 
I  heard  it  from  Lord  Silenus  Scandalmonger 
himself,  who  took  that  place  in  Mull  a  year  or 
two  afterwards,  and  though  they  told  him  a  lot 
of  cock-and-bull  stories  about  Muddleton's  kind 
ness  and  generosity,  and  so  forth,  Scandalmonger 
was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  believe  a 
word  of  such  rubbish,  and  he  ferreted  out  the  true 
story,  and  told  it  me  with  his  own  lips  as  I  tell 
it  to  you." 

So,  as  usual,  the  ill-natured  story  was  the, 
farthest  from  the  truth ;  and  the  prosaic  one, 
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though  nearer  to  the  actual  facts,  omitted  all 
the  finer  elements,  and  reduced  the  affair  to  a 
mere  caput  mortuum  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  ;  while  the  romantic  one,  though  hopelessly 
astray  as  to  the  facts,  caught  some  slight  touch  of 
the  spirit  which  had  given  life  to  the  prosaic 
realities. 

However,  the  Senator  and  his  wife,  accom 
panied  by  their  two  eldest  children,  young  Donald 
and  Maggie,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  unaware  of 
these  speculations,  and  went  straight  to  Muddle- 
ton  Hall,  where,  you  may  be  sure,  they  were 
warmly  received. 

First,  let  us  introduce  the  children  to  each 
other.  Augustus  was  home  for  the  holidays  ;  a 
smart  naval  cadet,  from  the  training-ship  Excel 
lent,  for  his  parents  had  decided  on  sending 
him  into  the  navy.  Talking  it  over  with  the 
Countess,  the  Earl  said : 

"Whatever  we  do  with  our  boy,  don't  let 
us  make  a  molly-coddle  of  him.  A  young 
fellow  who  is  heir  to  an  earldom  and  .£20,000 
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a  year,  has  three  deadly  enemies  to  contend 
with — idleness,  luxury,  and  toadyism." 

"  And  a  fourth  one/'  said  the  Countess  :  "  de 
signing  mammas,  who  will  employ  every  art  to 
capture  him  for  their  daughters.  Recollect  how 
nearly  you  were  captured  by  that  odious  Mrs. 
Hunter.  You  were  so  simple  and  innocent  in 
those  days,  that  I  really  believe  she  would  have 
captured  you,  and  forced  you  to  marry  Miss 
Julia,  whether  you  would  or  not,  if  you  had  not 
escaped  from  her  by  going  to  sea." 

The  Earl  laughed,  and  replied : 

"So  you  propose,  my  dear,  to  send  the  boy 
to  sea,  to  escape  from  designing  mammas." 

"  Not  only  that,"  said  she,  "  but  to  escape 
from  those  three  other  deadly  dangers  to  which 
you  referred.  The  navy  is  a  poor  profession  for 
a  poor  man,  because  it  leads  to  nothing.  But 
for  a  young  man  born  to  rank  and  fortune  it 
is  an  excellent  profession,  for  it  gives  him  work 
and  discipline,  and  he  gets  a  certain  amount  of 
knocking  about  and  roughing  it ;  and  sees  new* 
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countries,  and  meets  with  adventures,  and  has 
responsibility  put  on  him,  if  it  is  only  that  of 
commanding  a  boat  to  go  ashore,  or  getting  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  a  gale  of  wind  to 
take  his  watch  on  deck.  I  have  always  noticed 
that  sailors,  as  a  rule,  were  frank,  manly  fellows, 
with  nothing  affected  or  namby-pamby  about 
them." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,  Mary,"  said  the 
Earl ;  "  you  can't  make  a  fellow  who  is  heir  to 
.£20,000  a  year,  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer,  so  there 
is  really  nothing  for  him  but  idleness,  the  army, 
or  the  navy.  Idleness  is  the  worst  of  all.  The 
army  is  a  good  school,  and  in  time  of  war 
perhaps  the  best;  but  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace,  he  hardly  escapes  from  those  enemies 
who  are  sure  to  try  to  hunt  him  down — idleness, 
luxury,  and  toadyism— so  effectually  in  the 
Guards  or  a  crack  regiment  as  he  would  on 
board  a  man-of-war.  And  the  navy  is  a  noble 
profession,  England's  mainstay  and  proudest 
boast.  So  the  navy  be  it." 

VOL.  n.  u 
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And  the  navy  it  was,  greatly  to  the  delight 
of  young  Augustus,  who,  like  most  spirited 
youngsters  with  a  fair  share  of  imagination,  after 
reading  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  and  "  Westward  Ho," 
and  a  few  other  books  of  naval  adventures,  was 
wild  for  the  sea.  So  he  went  to  a  crammer, 
worked,  in  his  own  phrase,  like  a  nigger,  passed 
a  good  examination,  and  got  on  to  the  training- 
ship;  and  if  we  may  so  far  anticipate,  we  may 
add  that  he  grew  up  to  be  as  smart  a  young 
officer  as  you  could  wish  to  see,  and  devoted 
to  his  profession. 

But  as  yet  he  was  only  a  schoolboy  in  a 
cadet's  jacket;  so  he  blushed  and  felt  a  little 
shamefaced  and  awkward  when  he  was  intro 
duced  to  Miss  Margaret  Cameron,  a  comely, 
red-cheeked  little  lassie,  who  although  three 
years  younger  than  himself,  was  tall  and  stout 
for  her  age,  and  had  something  of  American 
freedom  and  precocity  about  her,  which  made 
her  seem  to  him  quite  a  young  lady. 

But  little  Lady  Mary,  who  was  a   bold  little 
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thing,  had  no  such  shyness  with  Master  Donald, 
but  at  once  made  up  to  him  and  proposed  that 
they  should  go  to  the  stables  and  look  at  her 
pony. 

"I  suppose  you  care  for  horses  and  can 
ride,"  said  she. 

"Ride!"  said  he;  "you  bet— I  should  just 
think  so.  Why,  father  has  more  than  a  hundred 
horses  at  our  ranche/' 

Now  Lady  Mary  did  not  quite  understand 
what  was  meant  by  a  ranche,  or  why  the 
question  of  Donald's  riding  should  be  the 
subject  of  a  wager ;  but  she  immediately  con 
ceived  an  immense  respect  for  a  boy  whose 
father  had  more  than  a  hundred  horses,  and 
said  : 

"Oh,  I  suppose  you  gallop  about  on  them 
all  day  after  buffaloes,  and  get  chased  by  wild 
Indians,  as  I  read  in  one  of  those  charming 
novels  of  Mayne  Reid's,  which  Gus  lent 
me  the  other  day.  How  delightful  that  must 
be!" 
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,  "We:  have  no  buffaloes  west  of  the  Rockies," 
said  Master  Donald,  "  and  none  but  a  few  loaf 
ing  Indians,  who  dare  not  look  a  white  man  in 
the  face ;  but  we  have  plenty  of  wild  cattle,  and 
I  am  sometimes  allowed  to  go  out  with  old  Jem, 
our  foreman  cow-boy,  and  glorious  fun  it  is  to 
gallop  after  a  wild  bull,  or  mad  cow,  who  breaks 
away  from  the  herd.  But  I  have  read  .  a  book 
about  your  English  fox-chases,  and  I  should 
dearly  like  to  see  one." 

"  So  you  shall,"  said  she,  "  and  ride  my  pony, 
who  is  a  capital  jumper,  so  come  along  and 
see  him."  So  she  took  him  by  the  hand  and 
dragged  him  off  to  the  stables. 

Of  the  future  fortunes  of  this  little  couple  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  hint  that,  if  as  years  rolled 
on  young  Donald  Cameron,  having  grown  into 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  got  by  his  father's 
interest  an  appointment  as  Attache  to  the 
American  Legation  in  London,  he  was  likely 
to  be  a  frequent  guest  at  Muddleton  Hall  and 
Grosvenor  Street,  and  if  he  met  there  a  young 
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and  blooming  Lady  Mary,  who  had  just  come 
out,  and  was  one  of  the  most  admired  belles  of 
her  first  London  season,  it  is  just  possible  that 
some  feeling  on  his  part  for  the  girl  who  had 
given  him  his  first  mount  with  the  hounds, 
and  on  hers  for  the  hero  of  the  hundred  horses, 
may  have  drawn  them  together  and  led  to  an 
intimacy,  which  might  end  by  passing  on  both 
sides  into  a  warmer  feeling. 

As  for  the  other  little  couple,  the  Countess 
judged  rightly  that  any  little  shyness  would 
wear  off  much  better  if  they  were  out  of  doors 
by  themselves,  so  she  said  : 

"  Gus,  dear,  take  Miss  Maggie  to  the  garden. 
You  know  where  the  best  peach-tree  is  on  the 
south  wall.  California  is  very  famous  for  peaches, 
and  I  want  Maggie's  conscientious  opinion  whether 
hers  or  ours  are  the  best.  So  mind  you  look  out 
for  the  very  nicest  one  you  can  find  for  the  honour 
of  England.  And  you  can  take  one  yourself, 
and  bring  in  two  for  Donald  and  Mary.  So  now 
off  with  you." 
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The  shyness  soon  wore  off;  and  here  also  we 
may  hazard  the  prediction,  that  if  H.M.'s  ship  the 
T/ietis,  on  board  of  which  Lord  Augustus  was 
First  Lieutenant,  happened  in  future  years  to  be 
on  the  Pacific  station,  and  put  into  San  Francisco, 
he  was  not  long  in  being  asked  to  Senator 
Cameron's,  and  renewing  his  acquaintance  with 
his  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Cameron,  who  was  one 
of  the  acknowledged  belles  of  Californian  society, 
and  had  a  host  of  admirers  both  of  her  own 
beaux  yeux  and  of  the  beaux  yeux  of  her  cassette,  as 
one  of  the  heirs  of  the  great  millionaire  Silver 
Prince. 

That  our  Lieutenant  fell  in  love  with  her  I  do 
not  doubt,  nor  that  it  was  for  herself  and  not  for 
her  money,  for  which  he  did  not  care  two  straws ; 
but  whether  the  passion  of  the  susceptible  sailor 
was  reciprocated,  and  led  to  matrimonial  results, 
I  cannot  venture  to  say.  All  I  can  say  with  some 
confidence  is,  that  if  Miss  Margaret's  heart  did 
retain  any  tender  reminiscence  of  the  peach  and 
of  her  youthful  playmate,  and  overtures  did  in 
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due  course  pass  between  the  houses  of  Muddleton 
and  Cameron,  the  Earl  raised  no  insuperable 
objection  ;  and  the  Countess,  though  thinking,  as 
most  mammas  do,  that  no  one  could  be  good 
enough  for  her  son,  did  not  express  any  very 
poignant  regret  that  even  the  expedient  of  send 
ing  him  to  sea  had  not  enabled  him  to  escape 
from  the  inevitable  fate  which  comes  to  all  except 
a  few  crusty  old  bachelors. 

But  to  return  to  the  grown-up  people.  Here 
also  a  little  shyness  manifested  itself  at  their 
first  meeting,  for,  notwithstanding  the  cordiality 
of  their  correspondence,  Maggie  could  not  help 
feeling  a  little  alarm  at  meeting  a  real  live 
Countess ;  and  the  Senator,  assured  and  self- 
possessed  as  he  felt  in  the  political  and  social 
circles  of  Washington,  could  not  quite  forget 
that  he  had  once  followed  the  Earl  as  a  gillie 
and  carried  his  game-bag. 

So  when  Mary  saw  this,  she  thought  of  an 
expedient  to  thaw  all  constraint,  and  make  them 
feel  at  perfect  ease. 
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"Augustus,"  she  said,  "you  once  wanted  to 
kiss  Maggie,  and  Donald  was  furiously  jealous, 
and  knocked  you  down,  and  served  you  right 
too.  Well,  now,  you  shall  kiss  Maggie,  and 
perhaps  Donald  will  not  be  jealous  if  I  ask 
him  to  kiss  me,  and  so  we  will  kiss  all 
round,  and  be  firm  friends,  and  there  shall 
never  be  a  shade  of  stiffness  or  ceremony  between 
us." 

Accordingly,  with  as  much  giggling  and 
blushing  as  if  they  had  been  a  couple  of  great 
school-boys  and  half-grown  school-girls,  the 
loving  kiss  went  round,  and  they  all  felt  as  if 
they  had  been  playmates  and  comrades  all  their 
lives. 

On     this     tableau     the     curtain     falls,     and 

only  remains  to  bid  them  a  last  loving 
adieu. 

Farewell,  gentle  reader,  if  indeed  any  one  is 
left,  who,  seduced  possibly  by  the  earlier  hope  of 
stirring  scenes  and  sporting  adventures.,  has  cared 
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to  follow  the  later  courses  of  a  river  flowing  at 
its  own  sweet  will,  by  devious  curves  through  peace 
ful  and  pleasant  landscapes,  gently  towards  the 
sea.  I  gave  you  fair  warning,  and  if  you  grew 
tired  of  a  story  without  a  plot,  and  without  a 
villain,  you  had  always  the  resource,  to  which  I 
have  often  myself  had  recourse  when  hopelessly 
out  of  a  run,  of  drawing  bridle,  and  turning  your 
horse's  head  homewards. 

So  let  us  part  in  peace. 

And  farewell  too,  creatures  of  my  brain,  or 
rather  I  should  say  faithful  friends,  with  whom  I 
have  spent  many  an  hour  in  pleasant  intercourse. 
Casting  for  salmon  when  the  fish  would  not  rise, 
shut  up  by  rain  in  little  country  inns,  travelling 
long  journeys  by  railway,  you  have  never  failed 
me,  and  have  shortened  many  an  otherwise 
weary  hour.  Conversing  with  you  I  have  had 
many  a  past  recollection  revived,  and  many  an 
impression  and  reflection  brought  from  vague 
indistinctness  into  clearer  light. 

And  now  we  must  part. 
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I  feel  quite  sad  to  have  to  say 

Adieu,  adieu,  for  evermore. 

But  such  is  the  fate  of  all  sublunary  things,  for 
the  day  passes  and  "the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work." 

Now,  whether  to  Augustus  and  Mary  night 
came  suddenly,  as  when  in  tropical  climes  dark 
ness  falls,  and  the  glory  of  the  stars  shines  out 
almost  before  the  last  gleam  of  day  has  faded 
in  the  west;  or  whether,  as  in  Northern  latitudes, 
day  passed  slowly  into  night  through  the  lingering 
adieus  of  that  loveliest  hour  of  peace  and  rest, 

When  swung  the  deep  bell  in  the  distant  tower, 
And  the  faint  dying  day-hymn  stole  on  high, 
And  not  a  breath  moved  in  the  rosy  air, 
And  yet  the  forest  leaves  were  stirred  with  prayer, 

is  not  mine  to  say. 

This  only  I  can  say,  that,  come  when  it  may, 
it  found  them  constant  and  faithful,  kind  and 
loving,  upright  and  honourable ;  and  that  as 
their  bodies  rest  together,  side  by  side  in  the 
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churchyard  at  Muddleton,  so  we  may  be 
permitted  to  hope,  that,  if  we  could  get  one 
glimpse  behind  that  impenetrable  veil  which 
separates  the  dead  from  the  living,  we  might 
dimly  discern  a  vision  of  their  souls  united  in 
Heaven  as  they  were  united  on  earth. 


THE    END. 
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